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PREFACE 


It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  prefacing  a  Manual  of 
Drawing,  I  ought  to  expatiate  on  the  reasons  why  drawing 
should  be  learned  ;  but  those  reasons  appear  to  me  bo  manj 
and  so  weighty,  that  I  cannot  quickly  state  or  enforce  them. 
With  the  reader's  permission,  as  this  volume  is  too  large 
already,  I  will  waive  all  discussion  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  touch  only  on  those  points  which  may 
appeal  questionable  in  the  method  of  its  treatment. 

-  In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  not  calculated  for  the  use  of 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  engage  a  child  in  any  bnt  the  most  voluntary 
practice  of  art.  If  it  has  talent  for  drawing,  it  will  be  con- 
tinually scrawling  on  what  paper  it  can  get ;  and  should  be 
allowed  to  scrawl  at  its  own  free  will,  due  praise  being  given 
for  every  appearance  of  care,  or  truth,  in  its  efforts.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  amuse  itself  with  cheap  colours  almost  as  soon  at 
it  has  sense  enough  to  wish  for  them.  If  it  merely  daubs  the 
paper  with  shapeless  stains,  the  colour-box  may  be  taken  away 
till  it  knows  better :  bnt  as  soon  as  it  begins  painting  red 
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eoats  oo  soldiers,  striped  flags  to  ships,  etc.,  it  should  hare 
.  colours  at  command  ;  aud,  without  restraining  its  choice  of 
'  subject  in  that  imaginative  and  historical  art,  of  a  military 
tendency,  which  children  delight  in,  (generally  quite  as  valu- 
able, by  the  way,  as  any  historical  art  delighted  in  by  their 
tlders,)  it  should  be  gently  led  by  the  parents  to  try  to  draw, 
10  such  childish  fashion  as  may  be,  the  things  it  con  see  aud 
tikes, — birds,  or  butterflies,  or  flowers,  or  fruit.  In  later  years, 
the  indulgence  of  using  the  colour  should  only  be  granted  as  a 
reward,  after  it  has  shown  care  and  progress  in  iu  drawings 
;vith  pencil.  A  limited  number  of  good  and  amusing  prints 
should  always  be  within  a  boy's  reach  :  in  these  days  of  cheap 
illustration  he  can  hardly  possess  a  volume  of  nursery  tales 
without  good  woodcuts  in  it,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  copy 
what  he  likes  best  of  this  kind  ;  but  should  be  firmly  restricted 
to  a  few  prints  and  to  a  few  books.  IP  a  child  has  many  toys, 
it  will  get  tired  of  them  and  break  tbcm  ;  if  a  boy  has  many 
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neither  check,  nor  praise  it.  They  may  laugh  with  it  frankly,  ' 
or  she*  pleasure  in  what  it  has  done,  just  as  the;  show  plea- 
sure in  seeing  it  well,  or  cheerful ;  but  they  must  not  praise  it 
for  being  clever,  any  more  than  they  would  praise  it  for  being 
■tout.  They  should  praise  it  only  for  what  costs  it  self-denial, 
namely  attention  and  hard  work  ;  otherwise  they  will  make  it 
work  for  vanity's  sake,  and  always  badly.  The  best  books  to 
put  ii  to  its  hands  are  those  illustrated  by  George  Cmikshank 
or  by  Richter.  (See  Appendix.)  At  abont  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  it  is  quite  time  enough  to  set  youth  or  girl  to 
serious  work  ;  and  then  this  book  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to 
them  ;  and  I  hare  good  hope  it  may  be  so,  likewise,  to  persons 
of  more  advanced  age  wishing  to  know  something  of  the  first 
principles  of  art. 

_.  Yet  observe,  that  the  method  of  study  recommended  is  art 
brought  forward  as  absolutely  the  best,  but  only  as  the  best 
which  I  can  at  present  devise  for  an  isolated  student.  It  is 
very  likely  that  farther  experience  in  teaching  may  enable  me 
to  modify  it  with  advantage  in  several  important  respects;  bat 
I  am  sure  the  main  principles  of  it  are  sound,  and  most  of  the 
exercises  as  nseful  as  they  can  be  rendered  without  a  master's 
superintendence.  The  method  differs,  however,  so  materially 
from  that  generally  adopted  by  drawing-masters,  that  a  word 
«t  two  of  explanation  may  be  needed  to  justify  what  migh* 
otherwise  be  thought  wilful  eccentricity. 

TV.  The  manuals  at  present  published  on  the  subject  of  drawing 
are  all  directed,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  one  or  other  of  twe 
objects.     Either  they  propose  to  give  the  student  a  power  of 


dexteitras  sketching  with  pencil  or  water-colour,  so  as  to  emo' 
late  (at  considerable  distance)  the  slighter  work  of  oar  second*- 
rate  artiste ;  or  they  propose  to  give  him  such  accurate  com- 
mand of  mathematical  forms  as  may  afterwards  enable  him  to 
design  rapidly  and  cheaply  for  manufactures.  When  drawing 
is  taught  as  an  accomplishment,  the  first  is  the  aim  usually 
proposed ;  while  the  second  is  the  object  kept  chiefly  in  view 
at  Marlborough  House,  and  in  the  branch  Government  Schools 
of  Design. 

'I  Of  the  fitness  of  the  modes  of  study  adopted  in  those 
schools,  to  the  end  specially  intended,  judgment  is  hardly  yet 
possible  ;  only,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  all  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  confusing  art  as  applied  to  manufacture,  with  manufac- 
ture itself.  For  instance,  the  skill' by  which  an  inventive  work- 
man designs  and  moulds  a  beautiful  cup,  is  skill  of  true  art;  but 
the  skill  by  which  that  cup  is  copied  and  afterwards  multiplied 
■  thousandfold,  is  skill  of  manufacture  :    and    the    faculties 


education  of  the-  Raphael.  Obtain  first  the  best  woik  you 
oai),  and  the  ablest  bands,  irrespective  of  an;  consideration  of 
economy  or  facility  of  production.  Then  leave  yonr  trained 
•nisi  to  determine  bow  far  art  can  be  popularised,  or  manu- 
facture ennobled. 
',  '  Now,  I  believe  that  (irrespective  of  differences  in  individual 
temper  and  character)  the  excellence  of  an  artist,  as  such, 
depends  wholly  on  refinement  of  perception,  and  that  it  is  this, 
mainly,  which  a  master  or  a  school  can  teach ;  so  that  while 
powers  of  invention  distinguish  man  from  man,  powers  of 
perception  distinguish  school  from  school.  All  great  schools 
enforce  delicacy  of  drawing  and  snbtlety  of  sight ;  and  the 
only  rule  which  I  have,  as  yet,  found  to  be  without  exception 
respecting  art,  is  that  all  great  art  is  delicate. 
1  i  Therefore,  the  chief  aim  and  bent  of  the  following  sysvum  is 
to  obtain,  first,  a  perfectly  patient,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  the 
pupil's  power,  a  delicate  method  of  work,  such  as  may  ensure 
his  seeing  truly.  For  I  am  nearly  convinced,  that  when  once 
we  see  keenly  enough,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  hi  drawing 
what  we  see ;  but,  even  supposing  that  this  difficulty  be  st.il 
great,  I  believe  that  the  sight  is  a  more  important  thing  than 
the  drawing  ;  and  I  would  rather  teach  drawing  that  my 
pupils  may  learn  to  love  Natnre,  than  teach  the  looking  at 
Nature  that  they  may  learn  to  draw.  It  is  surely  also  a  more 
important  thing  for  young  peoplo  and  unprofessional  students, 
to  know  bow  to  appreciate  the  art  of  others,  than  to  gain  much 
power  in  art  themselves.  Now  the  modes  of  sketching  ordi 
oarilj  taught  are  inconsistent  with  this  power  of  judgment 


No  person  trained  to  the  superficial  execution  of  modern  water 
colour  painting,  can  understand  the  work  of  Titian  Ot 
Leonardo ;  they  must  for  ever  remain  blind  to  the  refinement 
of  Each  men's  pencilling,  and  the  precision  of  their  thinking 
But,  however  slight  a  degree  of  manipulative  power  the 
student  may  reach  by  pursuing  the  mode  recommended  to  hint 
in  these  letters,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  cannot  go  once 
through  the  advised  exercises  without  beginning  to  understand 
what  masterly  work  means  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  has  gained 
some  proficiency  in  them,  he  will  have  a  pleasure  in  looking  at 
the  painting  of  the  great  schools,  and  a  new  perception  of 
the  exquisiteness  of  natural  scenery,  such  as  would  repay  him 
for  much  more  labour  than  I  have  asked  him  to  undergo. 
■,'r  That  labour  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  irksome,  nor  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  pupil  works 
unassisted  by  a  master.  For  the  smooth  and  straight  road 
which  admits  unembarrassed  progress  must,  I  fear,  be  dull  as 
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leather  ball,  better  than  anything  else  ;  as  toe  gradations  on 
balls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  use  sometimes  to  try  tht 
strength  of  pupils  who  have  had  previous  practice,  are  a  little 
too  delicate  for  a  beginner  to  perceive.  It  has  been  objected 
that  a  circle,  or  the  outline  of  a  sphere,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  lines  to  draw.  It  is  so ;  but  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  drawn.  All  that  his  stud;  of  the  ball  is  to  teach  the  pupil, 
is  the  way  in  which  shade  gives  the  appearance  of  projection. 
This  he  learns  most  satisfactorily  from  a  sphere  ;  because  any 
solid  form,  terminated  by  straight  lines  or  flat  surfaces,  owes 
some  of  its  appearance  of  projection  to  its  perspective  ;  but  in 
the  sphere,  what,  without  shade,  was  a  flat  circle,  becomes, 
merely  by  the  added  shade,  the  image  of  a  solid  ball ;  and  this 
fact  is  just  as  striking  to  the  learner,  whether  bis  circular 
outline  be  true  or  false.  He  is,  therefore,  never  allowed  to 
trouble  himself  about  it  ;  if  he  makes  the  ball  look  as  oval  as 
an  egg,  the  degree  of  error  is  simply  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
he  does  better  next  time,  and  better  still  the  nest.  But  his 
mind  is  always  fixed  on  the  grndation  of  shade,  and  the  outline 
left  to  take,  in  due  time,  care  of  itself.  I  call  it  oulline,  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  intelligibility, — strictly  speaking,  it  is  merely 
the  edge  of  the  shade ;  no  pupil  in  my  class  being  ever  allowed 
to  draw  an  outline,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is  pointed  out  x 
nim,  from  the  first,  that  Nature  relieves  one  mass,  or  one  tint, 
tgainst  another  ;  hut  outlines  none.  The  outline  exercise,  the 
second  suggested  in  this  letter,  is  recommended,  not  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  draw  outlines,  but  as  the  orrly  menus  by  which, 
unassisted,  he  can  test  his  accuracy  of  eye,  and  discipline  his 


band     When  the  master  is  by,  errors  in  the  form  and  extaut 

(  '•  of  shadows  can  be  pointed  out  as  easily  as  in  outline,  and  the 
handling  can  be  gradually  corrected  in  details  of  the  work. 
But  the  solitary  student  can  only  find  out  his  own  mistakes  by 
kelp  of  the  traced  limit,  and  can  only  test  the  firmness  of  his 
Band  by  au  exercise  in  which  nothing  but  firmness  is  required  ; 
■nd  during  which  all  other  considerations  (as  of  softness,  com- 
plexity, &c.)  are  entirely  excluded. 
T"P*  Both  the  system  adopted  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  and 
that  recommended  here,  agree,  however,  in  one  principle,  which 
I  consider  the  most  important  and  special  of  all  that  are  in- 
voked in  my  teaching :  namely,  the  attaching  its  full  import- 
ance, from  the  first,  to  local  colour.  I  believe  that  the  endeavour 
to  separate,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  the  observation  of  light 
and  shade  from  that  of  local  colour,  bos  always  been,  and  must 
always  be,  destructive  of  the  student's  power  of  accurate  sight, 
and  that  it  corrupts  bis  taste  as  much  as  it  retards  his  progress. 


with  regret  that  I  haie  seen  myself  forced  to  advise  anything 
like  monotonous  or  format  discipline.  But,  to  the  unassisted 
tudent,  such  formalities  are  indispensable,  and  I  am  uot  with- 
out hope  that  the  sense  of  secure  advancement,  and  the  pleasun 
of  independent  effort,  may  render  the  following  out  of  even  the 
more  tedious  exercises  here  proposed,  possible  to  the  solitary 
learner,  without  weariness.  But  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and 
he  finds  the  first  steps  painfully  irksome,  I  can  only  desire  bim 
to  consider  whether  the  acquirement  of  so  great  a  power  as  that 
of  pictorial  expression  of  thought  be  not  worth  some  toil ;  or 
whether  it  is  likely,  in  the  natural  order  of  matters  in  this 
working  world,  that  so  great  a  gift  should  be  attainable  by 
those  who  will  give  no  price  for  it. 

One  task,  however,  of  some  difficulty,  the  student  will  find  I 
have  not  imposed  upon  him  :  namely,  learning  the  laws  of  per- 
spective. It  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  them,  if  be  could 
do  so  easily  ;  but  without  a  master's  help,  and  ia  the  way  per- 
spective is  at  present  explained  in  treatises,  the  difficulty  ia 
greater  than  the  gain.  For  perspective  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use,  except  in  rudimentary  work.  You  can  draw  the  rounding 
line  of  a  table  in  perspective,  but  you  cannot  draw  the  sweep  of 
a  sea  bay  ;  yon  can  foreshorten  a  log  of  wood  by  it,  but  yon 
cannot  foreshorten  an  arm.  Its  laws  are  too  gross  and  few  to 
be  applied  to  any  subtle  form  ;  therefore,  as  you  must  learn  to 
draw  the  subtle  forms  by  the  eye,  certainly  you  may  draw  the 
simple  ones.  No  great  painters  ever  trouble  themselves  al>oui 
perspective,  and  very  few  of  them  know  its  laws  ;  they  draw 
everything  by  the  eye,  and,  naturally  enough,  disdain  in  tbt 
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easy  parts  of  their  work  rules  which  cannot  kelp  them  in  liffl 
colt  ones.  It  would  take  about  a  month's  labour  to  draw  im- 
perfectly, by  laws  of  perspective,  what  any  great  Venetian  will 
draw  perfectly  in  five  minutes,  when  he  is  throwing  a  wreath 
of  leaves  round  a  head,  or  bending  the  enrves  of  a  pattern  in 
fend  out  ainoug  the  folds  of  drapery.  It  is  true  that  when  per- 
spective was  first  discovered,  everybody  amused  themselves 
will,  it  ;  and  all  the  great  painters  put  fine  saloons  and  arcades 
behind  their  madonnas,  merely  to  show  that  they  could  draw  in 
perspective  :  but  even  this  was  generally  done  by  them  only  to 
catch  the  public  eye,  and  they  disdained  the  perspective  go  much, 
that  though  they  took  the  greatest  pains  with  the  circlet  of  a 
crown,  or  the  rim  of  a  crystal  enp,  in  the  heart  of  their 
picture,  tliey  would  twist  their  capitals  of  columns  and  towers 
of  churches  about  in  the  background  in  the  most  wanton  way, 
wherever  they  liked  the  lines  to  go,  provided  only  they  left  jnst 
perspective  enough  to  please  the  public.     In  modern  days,  I 


am  leant  it,  by  himself,  is  by  taking  a  pane  of  glass,  fixed  in  a 
rrame,  bo  that  it  can  be  sot  upright  before  the  eye,  at  the  dis-  L 
tjince  at  which  the  proposed  sketch  is  intended  to  be  seen 
Let  tbe  eye  be  placed  at  some  fixed  point,  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  pane  of  glass,  but  as  high  or  as  low  as  the  student  likes  ; 
thee  with  a  brush  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  a  little  body-colour 
that  will  adhere  to  the  glass,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  may  be 
(raced  on  the  gloss,  as  you  see  them  through  it.  When  so 
traced  they  are  all  in  true  perspective.  If  tbe  glass  be 
sloped  in  any  directiou,  the  lines  are  still  in  true  perspective, 
only  it  is  perspective  calculated  for  a  sloping  plane,  while  com- 
mon perspective  always  supposes  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be 
vertical.  /  It  is  good,  in  early  practice,  to  accustom  yourself  to 
enclose  your  subject,  before  sketching  it,  with  a  .ight  frame  of 
wood  held  upright  before  you  ;  it  will  show  you  what  you  may 
legitimately  take  into  your  picture,  and  what  choice  there  is 
between  a  narrow  foreground  near  you,  and  a  wide  one  farther 
off ;  also,  what  height  of  tree  or  building  you  can  properly 
take  in,  Ac' 

Of  figure  drawing,  nothing  is  said  in  the  following  pages, 
because  I  do  not  think  figures,  as  chief  subjects,  can  be  drawn 
to  any  good  purpose  by  an  amateur.  As  accessaries  in  land- 
scape, they  are  just  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  principles  as  any- 
thing else. 

1  If  the  student  la  fond  of  architecture,  and  Irishes  to  know  more  of 
perspective  than  be  can  learn  in  (Ilia  rough  way,  Mr.  Runciman  (of  41 
Accncia  Road;  St.  John's  Wood),  who  was  niv  first  drawing-master,  and 
to  whom  1  owe  iu»uy  happy  hours,  can  teach  it  him  quickly,  easily,  and 


sriii 


Lastly  :  If  any  of  the  directions  given  subsequently  to  the 
student  should  bo  found  obscure  by  htm,  or  if  at  any  stage  of 
the  recommended  practice  he  find  himself  ia  difficulties  which  1 
bare  not  provided  enough  against,  he  may  apply  by  letter  to  Mr. 
Ward,  who  is  my  under  drawing-master  at  the  Working  Men's 
College  (46  Great  Ormond  Street),  and  who  will  give  any  re- 
quired assistance,  on  the  lowest  terms  that  can  remunerate  hbx 
for  the  occupation  of  his  time.  1  have  not  leisure  myself  ia 
general  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry,  however  much  I  may  desire 
to  do  so  ;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  always  the  power  of  referring  any 
question  to  me  when  he  thinks  it  necessary.  I  have  good  hope, 
.however,  that  enough  guidance  is  given  in  this  work  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  auy  serious  embarrassment ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  student  who  obeys  its  directions  will  find,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  best  answer  of  questions  is  perseverance ;  and  the  best 
drawing-matters  are  the  woods  and  hills. 
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My  bub  Rjudbx: 

Whether  this  book  Is  to  be  of  use  to  you  or  not, 
depends  wholly  on  your  reason  for  wishing  to  learn  to  draw. 
If  yon  desire  only  to  possess  a  graceful  accomplishment,  to 
be  able  to  converse  in  a  flnent  manner  about  drawing,  or  to 
amose  yourself  listlessly  in  listless  hoars,  I  cannot  help  yon: 
but  if  yon  wish  to  learn  drawing  that  yoa  ma;  be  able  to 
set  down  clearly,  and  usefully,  records  of  such  things  as  cannot 
be  described  in  words,  either  to  assist  your  own  memory  of 
them,  or  to  convey  distiact  ideas  of  them  to  other  people; 
if  yon  wish  to  obtain  quicker  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of 
the  natural  world,  and  to  preserve  something  like  a  true  image 
of  beautiful  things  that  «pass  away,  or  which  yon  mnst  your 
■elf  leave  ;  if,  also,  you  wish  to  understand  the  minds  of  grett 
painters,  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  work  sincerely, 
seeing  it  for  yourself,  and  loving  it,  not  merely  taking  up  *■' 
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thoughts  of  other  people  about  it ;  then  I  eon  help  you,  at, 
which  is  better,  show  you  how  to  help  yourself. 
..--.  Only  yon  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  these  powers 
which  indeed  are  noble  and  desirable,  cannot  be  got  without 
work.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well,  than  it  if 
to  learn  to  play  well  on  a^y  musical  instrument ;  but  you 
know  that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  practice,  giving  three 
cr  foar  hours  a  day,  to  acquire  even  ordinary  command  over 
the  keys  of  a  piano  ;  and  you  must  not  think  that  a  masterly 
command  of  your  pencil,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
done  with  it,  can  be  acquired  without  painstaking,  or  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  kind  of  drawing  which  is  taught,  or 
supposed  to  be  taught,  in  our  schools,  in  a  term  or  two, 
perhaps  at  the  rate  of  an  hour's  practice  a  week,  is  not 
drawing  at  all.  It  is  only  the  performance  of  a  few  deiterom 
(not  always  even  that)  cvolutious  on  paper  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil ;  profitless  alike  to  performer  and  beholder,  unless 
as  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  that  the  smallest  possible  vanity. 
If  any  young  person,  after  being  taught  what  is,  in  polite 
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■'■  Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  yon  can  learn  drawing,  aiij 
more  than  a  new  language,  without  some  hard  and  disagree 
able  labour.  But  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  this  price,  fear  that  yon  may  be  unable 
to  get  on  for  want  of  special  talent.  It  is  indeed  truo  that  the 
persons  who  have  peculiar  talent  for  art,  draw  instinctively 
and  get  on  almost  without  teaching;  though  never  without 
toil  it  is  true,  also,  that  of  inferior  talent  for  drawing  there 
are  many  degrees  ;  it  will  take  one  person  a  much  longer  time 
than  another  to  attain  the  same  results,  and  the  results  thus 
painfully  attained  are  never  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  got 
with  greater  ease  when  the  faculties  are  naturally  adapted 
to  the  study.  But  I  have  never  yet,  in  the  experiments  I  have 
made,  met  with  a  person  who  could  not  learn  to  draw  at 
all ;  and,  in  general,  there  is  a  satisfactory  and  available 
power  in  every  one  to  lennr  drawing  if  he  wishes,  just  as 
nearly  all  persons  have  the  power  of  learning  French,  Latin, 
or  arithmetic,  in  a  decent  and  useful  degree,  if  their  lot  in 
life  requires  tbem  to  possess  such  knowledge. 

Supposing  then  that  you  arc  ready  to  take  a  certain  amount  , 
of  pains,  and  to  bear  a  little  irksoraeness  and  a  few  disappoint- 
ments bravely,  I  can  promise  you  that  au  hour's  practice  a  day 
for  six  months,  or  an  hour's  practice  every  other  day  for  twelve 
months,  or,  disposed  in  whatever  way  you  find  convenient,  some 
hundred  and  fifty  hours'  practice,  will  give  you  sufficient  power 
of  drawing  faithfully  whatever  you  want  to  draw,  aud  a  good 
judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  other  people's  work ;  of 
which  hours,  if  you  have  one  to  spare  at  present,  we  may  as 
well  begin  at  once. 
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Everything  thai  you  can  see,  in  the  world  around  yon,  pr*> 
Bents  itself  to  your  eyes  only  as  an  arrangement  of  patches  «f 
different  colours  variously  shaded.1     Some  of  these  patches  of 

1  (N.  B  This  note  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  Incredulous  or  curious 
readers.  Ton  may  miss  It  if  job  are  in  a  hurry,  or  are  willing  to  take 
the  statement  in  the  text  on  trust.) 

The  perception  of  solid  Form  U  entirely  a  matter  of  experience.  We 
lee  nothing  but  flat  colours;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  experiment* 
that  we  find  out  that  a  stain  of  black  or  grey  indicates  the  dark  side  of  • 
■olid  substance,  or  thst  a  faint  hue  indicates  that  the  object  In  which  It 
appears  is  far  away.  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting  depends  on 
our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the  innocence  of  the  eye;  that  is  to 
say,  a  sort  of  childish  perception  of  those  flat  stains  of  colour,  merely  as 
such,  without  consciousness  of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  matt  would 
see  them  if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight. 

For  instance;  when  grass  is  lighted  strongly  by  the  sun  in  certain 
directions,  It  Is  turned  from  green  into  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  dusty, 
looking  yellow.     If  we  had  been  born  blind,  and  were  suddenly  endowed 
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colour  have  an  appearance  of  lines  or  texture  within  them,  as  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  silk  has  of  threads,  or  an  animal's  skin  shows 
texture  of  hairs  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  cose  or  not,  the  first 
broad  aspect  of  the  thing  is  that  of  a  patch  of  some  definite 
colour ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  how  to  prodacy 
extents  of  smooth  colour,  without  texture. 
- .  This  can  only  be  done  properly  with  a  brush  ;  but  a  brush, 
being  soft  at  the  point,  causes  bo  much  uncertainty  in  the 
touch  of  an  unpractised  hand,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
learn  to  draw  first  with  it,  and  it  is  better  to  take,  in  early 
practice,  some  instrument  with  a  hard  and  fine  point,  both  that 
we  may  give  some  support  to  the  hand,  and  that  by  working 
OTcr  the  subject  with  so  delicate  a  point,  the  attention  may  be 
properly  directed  to  all  the  most  minute  parts  of  it.  Even  the 
best  artists  need  occasionally  to  study  subjects  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  in  order  thus  to  discipline  their  attention :  and 

Mow,  a  highly  accomplished  artist  has^wnjn  reduced  himself  as  nearty 
a*  possible  to  thia  condition  of  infantine  eight.  Be  sees  the  colour*  of 
nature  exactly  as  they  are,  and  therefore  perceives  at  once  in  the  sun- 
lighted  grass  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  colours  that  form  its 
•hide  and  tight.  To  him  it  does  not  seem  shade  and  light,  but  bluish 
green  barred  with  gold. 

Strive,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  convince  yourself  of  this  great  fad 
about  sight.  Thin,  In  jour  hand,  which  ron  know  bj  experience  ana 
touch  to  be  a  book,  is  to  jour  eye  nothing  but  a  patch  of  white,  variously 
gradated  and  spotted;  this  other  thing  near  you,  which  by  experience 
you  know  to  be  a  table,  is  to  your  eyo  ouly  a  patch  of  brown,  variously 
darkened  and  veined;  and  so  on:  and  the  whole  art  of  Tainting  consists 
merely  in  perceiving  the  shape  and  depth  of  these  patches  of  colour,  and 
putting  patches  of  tbe  same  eixe,  depth,  and  shape  on  canvass.  The  ouly 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  painting  is,  that  many  of  the  real  colours  an 
brighter  and  pater  than  It  is  poaaible  to  put  on  canvass:  wc  mult  pm 
darker  ones  to  represent  them. 
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a   beginner  most  be  content  to  do  bo  for  a  considerable 

period. 

..'  Also,  observe  that  before  we  trouble  ourselves  about  diffe- 
rences of  colour,  we  must  be  able  to  lay  on  one  colour  properly, 
io  whatever  gradations  of  depth  and  whatever  shapes  we  want 
We  will  try,  therefore,  first  to  lay  on  tints  or  patches  of  grey, 
of  whatever  depth  we  want,  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Take 
any  finely-pointed  steel  pen  (one  of  Gillott's  lithographic  crow- 
quills  is  best),  and  a  piece  of  quite  smooth,  but  not  shining, 
note-paper,  cream-laid,  and  get  some  ink  that  has  stood  already 
some  time  in  the  inkstand,  so  as  to  be  quite  black,  and  as 
thick  as  it  can  be  without  clogging  the  pen.  Take  a  rule,  and 
draw  four  straight,  lines,  so  as  to  enclose  a  square  or  nearly  a 
square,  about  as  large  as  a,  Fig.  1.  I  say  nearly  a  square, 
because  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  it  is  quite 
square  or  not,  the  object  being  merely  to  get  a  space  enclosed 
by  straight  lines. 
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are  drying.)  Then  cover  these  lines  with  others  in  a  different 
direction,  and  let  those  dry ;  then  in  another  direction  still, 
and  let  those  dry.  Always  wait  long  enongh  to  ran  no  risk 
of  blotting,  and  then  draw  the  lines  as  quickly  as  yon  can. 
Each  ought  to  be  laid  on  as  swiftly  as  the  dash  of  the  pen  of  a 
good  writer  ;  but  if  yon  try  to  reach  this  great  speed  at  first 
yon  will  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  which  is  a  fault  in  this 
exercise.  Yet  it  is  better  to  do  so  now  and  then  than  to  draw 
the  lines  very  slowly  ;  for  if  yon  do,  the  pen  leaves  a  little  dot 
of  ink  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  these  dots  spoil  your  work. 
Bo  draw  each  line  quickly,  stopping  always  as  nearly  as  yon 
can  at  the  edge  of  the  square.  The  ends  of  lines  which  go 
over  the  edge  are  afterwards  to  be  removed  with  the  penknife, 
but  not  till  yon  have  done  the  whole  work,  otherwise  yon 
roughen  the  paper,  and  the  nest  line  that  goes  over  the  edge 
makes  a  blot. 

L:  When  yon  have  gone  over  the  whole  three  or  four  times,  yon 
will  find  some  parts  of  the  square  look  darker  than  other  parts. 
Now  try  to  make  the  lighter  parts  as  dark  as  the  rest,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  of  eqnal  depth  or  darkness.  Yon  will  find, 
on  examining  the  work,  that  where  it  looks  darkest  the  lines 
are  closest,  or  there  are  some  much  darker  lines,  than  else- 
where ;  therefore  you  must  put  in  other  lines,  or  little 
scratches  and  dots,  btlwten  the  lines  in  the  paler  parte  ;  and 
where  there  are  very  conspicuous  dark  lines,  scratch  them  ont 
lightly  with  the  penknife,  for  the  eye  must  not  be  attracted  by 
Bny  line  in  particular.  The  more  carefully  and  delicately  you 
Ell  in  the  little  gaps  and  holes  the  better  ;  you  will  get  on 
faster  by  doing  two  or  three  squares  perfectly  than  a  great 
many  badly.  As  the  tint  gets  closer  and  begins  to  look  even, 
work  with  very  little  ink  in  your  pen,  so  as  hardly  to  make  any 
mark  on  the  paper  ;  and  at  last,  where  it  is  too  dark,  use  the 
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edge  of  your  penknife  very  lightly,  and  for  some  t.u.e,  to  we»r 
it  scifily  iuto  an  even  tone.  Yoa  will  find  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  consists  in  getting  evenness  :  one  hit  will  always  look 
darker  than  another  bit  of  your  square  ;  or  there  will  be  s 
granulated  and  Bandy  look  over  the  whole.  When  you  find 
your  paper  quite  rough  and  iu  a  mesa,  give  it  up  and  begiu,  an- 
other square,  but  do  not  rest  satisfied  till  you  have  done  your 
nest  with  every  square.  The  tint  at  last  ought  at  least  to  be  us 
dose  and  even  as  that  iu  b,  Fig.  1.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pale  tint ;  because,  naturally, 
the  ink  lines  necessary  to  produce  a  close  Lint  at  all,  blacken  the 
paper  more  than  you  want.  You  must  get  over  this  difficulty 
nut  so  much  hy  leaving  the  lines  wide  npart  as  by  trying  to 
draw  them  excessively  fine,  lightly  and  swiftly;  being  very  cau- 
tious in  filling  in;  and,  at  last,  passing  the  penknife  over  thi 
whole.  By  keeping  several  squares  in  progress  at  one  time,  and 
reserving  your  pen  for  the  light  one  just  when  the  ink  is  nearly 
exhausted,  you  may  get  on  better.  The  paper  onght,  at  last,  to 
look  lightly  and  evenly  toned  all  over,  with  uo  lines  distiix 
visible. 


iatiuctly 
i  well  to 


Aa  this  exercise  in  shading  is  very  tiresome,  it  will  be  well  ti 
vary  it  by  proceeding  with  another  at  the  same  time.  The 
power  of  shading  rightly  depends  mainly  on  lightness  of  hand 
and  keamas  of  sight ;  but  there  are  other  qualities  required  in 
drawing,  dependent  not  merely  on  lightness,  but  steadiness  of 
hand ;  and  the  eye,  to  be  perfect  in  its  power,  must  be  made 
accurate  as  well  as  keen,  and  not  only  see  shrewdly,  but  measure 
justly. 

Possess  yourself,  therefore,  of  any  cheap  work  on  botany 
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containing  outline  plates  of  leaves  and  flowers,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  bad  or  good  :  "  Baxter's  British  Flowering 
Plants "  is  quite  good  enough.  Cop;  an;  of  the  simplest  out- 
lines, first  with  s  soft  pencil,  following  it,  by  the  eye,  as  nearly 
as  yon  can  ;  if  it  does  not  look  right  in  proportions,  rub  otn 
and  correct  it,  always  by  the  eye,  till  yon  think  it  is  right : 
when  yon  have  got  it  to  your  mind,  lay  tracing  paper  on  the 
book,  on  -this  paper  trace  the  outline  yon  have  been  copying, 
aad  apply  it  to  your  own ;  and  having  thus  ascertained  the 
bolts,  correct  them  all  patiently,  till  you  have  got  it  as  nearly 
accurate  as  may  be.  Work  with  a  very  soft  pencil,  and  do  Dot 
rub  out  so  hard1  as  to  spoil  the  surface  of  your  paper ;  never 
mind  how  dirty  the  paper  gets,  but  do  not  roughen  it ;  and  let 
the  false  outlines  alone  where  they  do  not  really  interfere  with 
the  true  one.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  accustom  yourself  to  hew 
and  shape  yonr  drawing  ont  of  a  dirty  piece  of  paper.  When 
yon  have  got  it  as  right  as  you  can,  take  a  quill  pen,  not  very 
One  at  the  point ;  rest  yonr  baud  on  a  book  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  so  as  to  hold  the  pen  long ;  and  go  over  yonr 
pencil  outline  with  ink,  raising  yonr  pen  point  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  leaning  more  heavily  on  oue  part  of  the  line 
than  on  another.  In  most  outline  drawings  of  the  present  day, 
parts  of  the  curves  are  thickened  to  give  an  effect  of  shade  ; 

1  Stale  crumb  of  bread  is  better,  if  7011  ire  mulling  a  delicate  drawing 
tiuui  India-rubber,  for  it  disturbs  the  surface  of  tbe  paper  less:  but  It 
crumbles  about  the  room  and  makes  s  mess ;  and,  besides,  you  waste  the 
good  bread,  which  is  wrong ;  and  jour  drawing  will  not  for  a  long  while 
be  worth  the  crumbs.  So  use  India-rubber  very  lightly,  or,  if  heavily 
praising  it  only,  not  passing  it  over  the  paper,  and  leave  what  pencil 
marka  that  will  not  come  away  so,  without  minding  them.  In  a  finished 
drawing  Che  ui-cffaced  penciling  is  often  serviceable,  helping  the  general 
tone,  and  enabling  you  to  take  out  little  bright  lights. 
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all  Bach  ontlincs  are  bad,  but  the/  will  Bern  wel  cnoagh  for 
jour  exercises,  provided  yon  do  not  imitate  this  character :  it 
is  better,  however,  if  tod  can,  to  choose  a  book  of  pore  out- 
lines. It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  your  pen  outline 
be  thin  or  thick  ;  but  it  matters  greatly  that  it  should  be  rquni, 
not  heavier  in  one  place  than  in  another.  The  power  to  be 
obtained  is  that  of  drawing  an  even  line  slowly  and  in  any 
direction  ;  all  dashing  lines,  or  approximations  to  penmanship, 
are  bad.  The  pen  should,  as  it  were,  walk  slowly  over  the 
ground,  and  you  should  be  able  at  any  moment  to  stop  it,  or  to 
turn  it  in  any  other  direction,  like  a  well-managed  horse. 

As  soon  as  yon  can  copy  every  curve  slowly  and  accurately, 
you  have  made  satisfactory  progress  ;  but  you  will  find  the  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  slmvntss.  It  is  easy  to  draw  wbat  appears  to  be 
a  good  line  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  or  with  what  is  called 
freedom  ;'  the  real  difficulty  and  masterliness  is  in  never  letting 
the  hand  be  free,  but  keeping  it  under  entire  control  at  every 
part  of  the  line 
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'  Ukakthic,  yon  are  always  to  be  going  on  with  your  shaded 
squares,  and  chiefly  with  these,  the  outline  exercises  being 
'taken  np  only  for  rest. 

i-  As  soon  as  yon  find  yon  have  some  command  of  the  pen  as  a 
shading  instrument,  and  can  lay  a  pale  or  dark  tint  as  yon 
choose,  try  to  produce  gradated  spaces  like  Fig.  2.,  the  dark 


tint  passing  gradually  into  the  lighter  ones.  Nearly  ait  expres- 
sion of  form,  in  drawing,  depends  on  your  power  of  gradating 
delicately ;  and  the  gradation  is  always  most  skilful  which 
passes  from  one  tint  into  another  very  little  paler.  Draw,  there- 
fore, two  parallel  lines  for  limits  to  your  work,  as  in  Pig.  2., 
and  try  to  gradate  the  shade  evenly  from  white  to  block,  pass- 
ing over  the  greatest  possible  distance,  yet  so  that  every  part 
of  the  band  may  have  visible  change  in  it.  The  perception  of 
gradation  is  very  deficient  in  all  beginners  (not  to  say,  in  many 
artists),  and  you  will  probably,  for  some  time,  think  your  gra- 

ends,  Mid  therefore  the  more  easily  joined  with  other  lines,  and  concealed 
bj  tbam ;  the  object  in  perfect  shading  being  to  conceal  the  lines  m 
much  as  possible. 

And  observe,  In  this  exercise,  the  object  is  more  to  get  firmness  of 
hand  than  accuracy  of  eye  for  outline ;  for  there  are  no  outlines  in 
Nature,  anil  the  ordinary  student  ia  sure  to  draw  them  falsely  if  he  draws 
tbem  at  all.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  you  find  mistakes  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  your  outlines;  be  content  at  present  if  you  find  your 
band  gaming  command  over  tho  curves. 
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dation  skilful  cnongu  when  it  is  quite  patchy  and  in)] 
By  getting  a  piece  of  grey  shaded  riband,  and  comparing 
with  your  drawing,  yon  may  arrive,  in  early  stages  of  your 
work,  at  a  wholesome  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Widen  your  band 
ttle  by  little  as  yon  get  more  skilful,  so  as  to  giro  the  grada- 
tion more  lateral  space,  and  accustom  yourself  at  the  same  '.ime 
to  look  for  gradated  spaces  in  Nature.  The  sky  is  the  largest 
and  the  most  beautiful  ;  watch  it  at  twilight,  after  the  sun  ia 
down,  and  try  to  consider  each  pane  of  glass  Id  the  window  yon 
look  through  as  a  piece  of  paper  coloured  blue,  or  grey,  of 
purple,  as  it  happens  to  be,  and  observe  how  quietly  and  con- 
tinuously the  gradation  extends  over  the  space  in  the  window, 
of  one  or  two  feet  square.  Observe  the  shades  on  the  outside 
and  inside  of  a  common  white  cup  or  bowl,  which  make  it  look 
round  and  hollow ; '  and  then  on  folds  of  white  drapery;  and 
thus  gradually  you  will  be  led  to  observe  the  more  subtle 
transitions  of  the  light  as  it  increases  or  declines  on  flat  sur- 
faces. At  last,  when  your  eye  gets  keen  and  true,  you  will 
gradation  on  everything  in  Nature. 

But  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  yet  awhile  to  draw  from 
objects  in  which  the  gradations  are  varied  and  eomplical 
nor  will  it  be  a  bad  omen  for  your  future  progress,  and  for  the 
use  that  art  is  to  be  made  of  by  yon,  if  the  Erst  thing  at  which 
you  aim  should  be  a  little  bit  of  sky.  So  take  any  narrow 
space  of  evening  sky,  that  you  can  usually  see,  between  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  or  betweeu  two  chimneys,  or  through  the 
corner  of  a  pane  in  the  window  yon  like  best  to  sit  at,  and  try 
to  gradate  a  little  space  of  white  paper  as  evenly  as  that  ii 
gradated — as  temkrty  you  cannot  gradate  it  without  colour,  no, 

*  If  yoa  can  get  anj  pieces  of  tUad  nliilo  porcelain,  not  glared,  thej 
■ill  bo  useful  moduli 


1  see 
ted; 
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nor  with  colour  either  :  bat  you  may  do  it  as  evenly  ;  or,  if  yon 
get  impatient  with  jour  spots  and  lines  of  ink,  when  70a  look 
at  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  sense  you  will  have  gained  of  that 
beauty  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  Bat  yon  ought  not  to 
be  impatient  with  your  pea  and  ink  ;  for  all  great  painters, 
however  delicate  their  perception  of  colour,  are  fond  of  the 
peculiar  effect  of  light  which  may  be  got  in  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch,  and  in  a  woodcut,  by  the  gleaming  of  the  white  paper 
between  the  black  lines ;  and  if  yon  cannot  gradate  well  with 
pare  black  lines,  you  will  never  gradate  well  with  pale  ones. 
By  looking  at  any  common  woodcuts,  in  the  cheap  publications 
of  the  day,  yoa  may  see  how  gradation  is  given  to  the  sky  by 
leaving  the  lines  farther  and  farther  apart ;  but  you  must  make 
your  lines  as  fiat  as  yoa  can,  as  well  as  far  apart,  towards  the 
light ;  and  do  not  try  to  make  them  long  or  straight,  but  let 
them  cross  irregularly  in  any  direction  easy  to  your  hand, 
depending  on  nothing  but  their  gradation  for  your  effect.  On 
this  point  of  direction  of  lines,  however,  I  Bhall  have  to  tell 
yon  more  presently ;  in  the  meantime,  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it 


As  soon  as  you  find  you  can  gradate  tolerably  with  the  pea, 
take  an  H.  or  HH.  pencil,  using  its  point  to  produce  shade, 
from  the  darkest  possible  to  the  palest,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  pen,  lightening,  however,  now  with  India-rubber 
instead  of  the  penknife.  Yoa  will  find  that  all  pale  tints  of 
shade  are  thus  easily  producible  with  great  precision  and  ten- 
derness, but  that  yon  cannot  get  the  same  dark  power  as  with 
the  pen  and  ink,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  shade  is  apt  to 


become  glossy  anil  metallic,  or  dirty-looking,  or  sandy.  Perse 
Tere,  however,  in  trying  to  bring  it  to  eveuoess  (ritb  the  fine 
point,  removing  any  single  speck  or  line  that  may  be  too  bbi-k. 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  ;  you  must  not  scratch  the  wboie 
with  the  knife  as  you  do  the  ink.  If  yon  find  the  texture  very 
speckled-looking,  lighten  it  all  over  with  India-rubber,  and 
recover  it  agaiu  with  sharp,  and  excessively  fine  touches  of  the 
pencil  point,  bringing  the  parts  that  are  too  pale  to  perfect 
evenness  with  the  darker  spots. 

You  cannot  use  the  point  too  delicately  or  cunningly  in 
doing  this;  work  with  it  as  if  you  were  drawiug  the  down  on  a 
butterfly's  wing. 

At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  if  not  before,  yon  may  bo 
assured  that  some  clever  friend  will  come  in,  and  hold  up  hU 
hands  in  mocking  amazement,  and  ask  you  who  could  set  yon 
to  that  "  niggling  ;"  and  if  you  persevere  in  it,  you  will  have  to 
sustain  considerable  persecution  from  your  artistical  acquaint- 
ances generally,  who  will  tell  you  that  all  good  drawing  de- 
pends on  "boldness."  But  never  mind  them.  You  do  not 
hear  them  tell  a  child,  beginning  music,  to  lay  its  little  hand 
with  a  crash  among  the  keys,  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters  ; 
yet  they  might,  as  reasonably  as  they  may  tell  you  to  be  oold 
in  the  present  state  of  your  knowledge.  Bold,  in  the  sense  Ol 
being  nndannted,  yes  ;  but  bold  in  the  sense  of  being  careless, 
confident,  or  exkibitory, — no, — no,  and  a  thousand  times  no  ; 
for,  even  if  you  were  not  a  beginner,  it  would  be  bad  advic* 
that  made  you  bold.  Mischief  may  easily  be  done  quickly,  but 
good  and  beautiful  work  is  generally  done  slowly;  yi*u  will  find 
no  boldness  in  the  way  a  flower  or  a  bird's  wing  is  painted;  and 
if  Nature  is  not  bold  at  her  work,  do  you  think  you  ought  ta 
be  at  youn?  So  never  mind  what  people  say,  but  work  with 
your  pencil  point  very  patieutlv;  and  if  vou  can  trust  me  in 
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any  thing,  trust  me  when  I  tell  70a,  that  though  there  are  all 
kinds  and  ways  of  art, — large  work  for  large  places,  small  work 
for  narrow  places,  slow  work  for  people  who  can  wait,  and 
quick  work  for  people  who  cannot, — there  is  one  quality,  and. 

think,  only  one,  in  which  all  great  and  good  art  agrees; — it 
is  all  delicate  art.     Coarse  art  is  always  bad  art.     Ton  cannot 

nderstand  this  at  present,  because  yon  do  not  know  yet  bow 
much-  tender  thought,  and  subtle  care,  the  great  painters  put 
into  touches  that  at  first  look  coarse;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  true, 
and  yon  will  find  it  is  bo  in  dee  time. 

~j  Yon  will  be  perhaps  also  troubled,  in  these  first  essays  at 
pencil  drawing,  by  noticing  that  more  delicate  gradations  are 
got  in  an  instant  by  a  chance  touch  of  the  India-rubber,  than 
by  an  hour's  labour  with  the  point ;  and  you  ma;  wonder  why 
I  tell  yon  to  produce  tints  so  painfully,  which  might,  it  appears, 
be  obtained  with  ease.  But  there  are  two  reasons :  the  first, 
that  when  you  come  to  draw  forms,  you  most  be  able  to  gra- 
date with  absolute  precision,  in  whatever  place  and  direction 
von  wish;  not  in  any  wise  vaguely,  as  the  India-rubber  docs  it : 
and,  secondly,  that  all  natural  shadows  are  more  or  less 
mingled  with  gleams  of  light.  In  the  darkness  of  ground  there 
is  the  light  of  the  little  pebbles  or  dnst ;  in  the  darkness  of 
foliage,  the  glitter  of  the  leaves;  in  the  darkness  of  flesh, 
transparency ;  in  that  of  a  stone,  granulation  :  in  every  case 
there  is  some  mingling  of  light,  which  cannot  be  represented  by 
the  leaden  tone  which  you  get  by  rubbing,  or  by  an  instrument 
known  to  artists  as  the  "  stump."  When  you  can  manage  the 
point  properly,  you  will  indeed  bo  able  to  do  much  also  with 
this  instrument,  or  with  your  fingers ;  but  then  you  will  have  to 
retouch  the  flat  tints  afterwards,  so  as  to  pat  life  and  light  into 
them,  and  that  can  only  be  done  with  the  point  Labour  on 
therefore,  courageously,  with  that  only. 
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When  yoa  can  manage  to  tint  and  gradate  tenderly  » 
the  pencil  point,  get  a  good  large  alphabet,  and  try  I 
letters  into  shape  with  the  pencil  point.     Do  not  outline  them 
first,  but  measure  their  height  and  extreme  breadth  with  t 


compasses,  as  a  b,  a,  c,  Fig.  3  ,  and  then  scratch  in  their  a 
gradually;  the  letter  A,  enclosed  within  the  lines,  being  in  what 
Turner  would  have  called  a  "state  of  forwardness."  Then, 
when  yon  are  satisfied  with  the  shape  of  the  letter,  draw  pen 
and  ink  lines  firmly  round  ■  the  tint,  ns  at  d,  and  remove  any 
touches  outside  the  limit,  first  with  the  Induvmbber,  and  then 
with  the  penknife,  bo  that  all  may  look  clear  and  right  If  you 
rnb  out  any  of  the  pencil  inside  the  outline  of  the  letter,  re- 
touch it,  closing  it  up  to  the  inked  line.  The  straight  Hues  of 
the  outline  are  all  to  be  ruled,'  but  the  curved  lines  are  to  be 

'  A«iHt»  who  glimee  at  this  bonk  nut;  1*  «nrpris.-il  M  this  per- 
iiiU-imi.  My  chief  reuson  is,  thut  I  think  it  more  necessary  iliiil  the 
pupil's  eye  should  be  trained  10  accurate  perception  of  the  relations  of 
curve  one]  right  lines,  by  having  the  latter  absolutely  true,  than  lluit  he 
should  pMBtka  bwriag  Knight  linen.     But  also,  I  believe,  though  I 


" 
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drawn  by  the  oje  and  hand ;  and  yon  will  Boon  2nd  what  good 
practice  there  is  in  getting  the  curved  letters,  such  as  Bs,  0a, 
&c,  to  stand  quite  straight,  and  come  into  accurate  form. 
J.<  All  these  exercises  are  very  irksome,  and  they  are  not  to  ba 
persisted  in  alone ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  acquire  perfec 
power  in  any  of  them.  An  entire  master  of  the  pencil  or  brash 
ought,  indeed,  to  bo  able  to  draw  any  form  at  once,  as  Giotto 
his  circle;  bat  such  skill  as  this  is  only  to  be  expected  of  the 
consummate  master,  having  pencil  in  hand  all  his  life,  and  all 
day  long,  hence  the  force  of  Giotto's  proof  of  his  skill;  and  it  is 
qnite  possible  to  draw  very  beautifully,  without  attaining  even 
an  approximation  to  such  a  power;  the  main  point  being,  not 
that  every  line  should  be  precisely  what  we  intend  or  wish, 
bnt  that  the  line  which  we  intended  or  wished  to  draw  should 
be  right.  If  we  always  see  rightly  and  mean  rightly,  we  shall 
get  on,  though  the  hand  may  stagger  a  little;  but  if  we  mean 
wrongly,  or  mean  nothing,  it  does  not  matter  how  firm  the  hand 
is.  Do  not,  therefore,  torment  yourself  because  you  cannot  do 
as  well  as  you  would  like;  bnt  work  patiently,  sure  that  every 
square  and  letter  will  give  you  a  certain  increase  of  power;  and 
as  soon  as  you  can  draw  your  letters  pretty  well,  here  is  a  more 
amusing  exercise  fop  yon. 

not  quite  snre  of  this,  that  he  never  might  to  be  able  to  draw  a  straight 
line.  I  do  not  believe  a  perfectly  trained  hand  ever  can  draw  a  line 
without  some  curvature  in  it,  or  some  variety  of  direction.  Prout  could 
draw  a  atraight  line,  but  I  do  not  believe  Raphael  could,  nor  TintoreL 
A  great  draughtsman  can,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  draw  every  line  Art 
a  atraight  one. 


i  iLuum  or  DBAWTHO. 


i  Choose  any  tree  that  yon  think  pretty,  which  ts  nearly  bare 
'A  lures,  and  which  yon  can  see  against  the  sky,  or  against  a 
pale  wall,  or  other  light  ground  ;  it  most  not  be  against  strong 
light,  or  you  will  find  the  looking  at  it  hurt  your  eyes  ;  nor 
must  it  be  in  sunshine,  or  jou  will  be  pnzzled  by  the  lights  on 
the  boughs.  But  the  tree  must  be  in  shade  ;  and  the  sky  blue, 
or  grey,  or  dnll  white.  A  wholly  grey  or  rainy  day  is  tbe 
best  for  this  practice. 
-  You  will  see  that  ali  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are  dark  against 
the  sky.  Consider  them  as  so  many  dark  rivers,  to  be  laid 
down  in  a  map  with  absolute  accuracy  ;  and,  without  the  least 
thought  about  tbe  roundness  of  the  stems,  map  them  all  oat  in 
flat  shade,  scrawling  them  in  with  pencil,  just  as  you  did  the 
limbs  of  your  letters ;  then  correct  and  alter  them,  rubbing 
out  and  out  again,  never  minding  how  much  yonr  paper  is 
dirtied  (only  not  destroying  its  surface),  until  every  bough  is 
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the  main  branches  as  far  as  yon  can  see  them  distinctly,  your 
object  at  present  being  not  to  draw  a  tree,  but  to  learn  how  tc 
do  so.  When  yon  have  got  the  thing  as  nearly  right  as  yon 
can — and  it  is  better  to  make  one  good  study  than  twenty  left 
unnecessarily' inaccurate — take  your  pen,  and  put  a  fine  outline 
to  all  the  boaghs,  as  you  did  to  your  letter,  taking  care,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  put  the  outline  within  the  edge  of  the  shade,  so 
as  not  to  make  the  boughs  thicker  :  the  main  use  of  the  out- 
line is  to  affirm  the  whole  more  clearly  ;  to  do  away  with  little 
accidental  roughnesses  and  excrescences,  and  especially  to  mark 
where  boughs  cross,  or  come  in  front  of  each  other,  as  at  such 
points-  their  arrangement  in  this  kind  of  sketch  is  unintelligible 
without  the  outline.  It  may  perfectly  well  happen  that  in 
Nature  it  should  be  less  distinct  than  your  outline  will  make  it; 
but  it  is  better  in  this  kind  of  sketch  to  mark  the  facts  clearly. 
The  temptation  is  always  to  be  slovenly  and  careless,  and  the 
outline  is  like  a  bridle,  and  forces  our  indolence  into  attention 
and  precision.  The  outline  should  be  about  the  thickness  of 
that  in  Fig.  4,  which  represents  the  ramification  of  a  small 

* 

stone  pine,  only  I  hare  not  endeavoured  to  represent  the  pencil 
shading  within  the  outline,  as  I  could  not  easily  express  it  in  a 
woodcut ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  the 
indication  of  the  foliage  above,  of  which  in  another  place. 
You  may  also  draw  your  trees  as  much  larger  than  this  figure 
as  you  like  ;  only,  however  large  they  may  be,  keep  the  out- 
line as  delicate,  a^nd  draw  the  branches  far  enough  into  their 
cuter  sprays  to  give  quite  as  slender  ramification  as  you  have 
in  this  figure,  otherwise  you  do  not  get  good  enough  practice 
cut  of  them. 

'.  You  cannot  do  too  many  studies  of  this  kind  :  every  one 
will  give  you  some  new  notion  about  trees  :  but  when  you  are 
tired  of  J*ee  boughs,  take  any  forms  whatever  which  are  drawn 
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cloth,  or  flat  china  (tiloB,  for  instance),  executed  in  two  colours 
only  ;  anil  practise  drawing  them  of  the  right  shape  and  size 
by  the  eye,  and  filling  them  in  with  shade  of  the  depth 
required. 

In  doing  this,  yon  will  first  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
representing  depth  of  colour  by  depth  or  shade.  Thus  a  pat- 
tern of  ultramarine  blue  will  have  to  be  represented  by  a 
darker  tint  of  grey  than  a  pattern  of  yellow. 

And  now  it  ia  both  time  for  you  to  begin  to  learn  the 
mechanical  use  of  the  brush,  and  necessary  for  you  to  do  bo 
in  order  to  provide  yourself  with  (lie  gradated  scale  of  colour 
which  you  will  want.  If  you  can,  by  any  means,  get  MXflMinfr 
ml  with  aDy  ordinarily  skilful  water-colour  painter,  and  prevail 
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on  him  to  show  yon  how  to  lay  on  tints  with  a  brush,  by  aD 
means  do  so  ;  not  that  yon  are  yet,  nor  for  a  long  while  yet, 
to  begin  to  colour,  bnt  because  the  brush  is  often  more  con- 
Tenient  than  the  pencil  for  laying  on  masses  or  tints  of  shade, 
and  the  sooner  yon  know  how  to  manage  it  as  an  instrumen 
the  better.  If,  however,  you  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  water-colour  is  laid  on  by  a  workman  of  any  kind,  the 
following  directions  will  help  you  : — 


exercise  vn. 

■■  Get  a  shilling  cake  of  Prussian  blue.  Dip  the  end  of  it  in 
water  so  as  to  take  up  a  drop,  and  rub  it  in  a  white  saucer  till 
you  cannot  rub  much  more,  and  the  colour  gets  dark,  thick, 
and  oily-looking.  Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  to  the  colour 
you  have  rubbed  down,  and  mix  it  well  up  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
-'.  Then  take  a  piece  of  smooth,  but  not  glossy,  Bristol  board 
or  pasteboard  ;  divide  it,  with  your  pencil  and  rule,  into 
'  'squares' as  large  as  those  of  the  very  largest  chess-board  •:  they 
need  not  be  perfect  squares,  only  as  nearly  so  as  you  can 
quickly  guess.  Rest  the  pasteboard  on  something  sloping  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  desk  ;  then,  dipping  your  brush  into  the 
colour  you  have  mixed,  and  taking  up  as  much  of  the  liquid  as 
it  will  carry,  begin  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  squares,  and  lay  a 
pond  or  runlet  of  colour  along  the  top  edge.  Lead  this  pond 
of  colour  gradually  downwards,  not  faster  at  one  place  than 
another,  but  as  if  you  were  adding  a  row  of  bricks  to  a  build- 
ing, all  along  (only  building  down  instead  of  up),  dipping  the 
brush  frequently  so  as  to  keep  the  colour  as  full  in  that,  and 
in  as  great  quantity  on  the  paper,  as  you  can,  so  only  that  it 
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does  not  ran  down  anywhere  in  a  little  stream.  But  if  it 
should,  nerer  mind  ;  go  on  quietly  with  your  square  till  job 
nave  covered  it  all  in.  When  yoa  get  to  the  bottom,  the 
colour  will  lodge  there  in  a  great  wave.  Hare  ready  a  piect 
of  blotting-paper  ;  dry  your  brush  on  it,  and  with  the  dry 
brush  take  up  the  superfluous  colour  as  yon  wonld  with  a 
iponge,  till  it  all  looks  even. 
■'•  In  leading  the  colour  down,  yon  will  find  your  brash  con- 
tinually go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  or  leave  little  gaps 
within  it.  Do  not  endeavour  to  retouch  these,  nor  take  much 
care  about  them ;  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  colour  to  lie 
smoothly  where  it  reaches,  not  in  alternate  blots  and  pale 
patches  j  try,  therefore,  to  lead  it  over  the  square  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  such  attention  to  your  limit  as  you  are  able  to 
give.  The  use  of  the  exercise  is,  indeed,  to  enable  yon  finally 
to  strike  the  colour  up  to  the  limit  with  perfect  accuracy  ;  but 
the  first  thing  is  to  get  it  even,  the  power  of  rightly  striking 
the  edge  comes  only  by  time  and  practice ;  even  the  greatest 
artists  rarely  can  do  this  quite  perfectly. 
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would  a  pen  when  you  want  it  very  dry,  without  doing  harm, 
provided  you  do  not  crash  it  upwards.  Get  i  good  brash  at 
first,  and  cherish  it ;  it  will  serve  yon  longer  and  better  than 
many  bad  ones. 

£  When  you  have  done  the  squares  all  over  again,  do  them  a 
third  time,  always  trying  to  keep  your  edges  as  neat  as  possi- 
ble. When  your  colour  is  exhausted,  mix  more  in  the  same 
proportions,  two  teaspoonfuls  to  as  much  as  you  can  grind  with 
a  drop  ;  and  when  you  have  done  the  alternate  squares  three 
times  over,  as  the  paper  will  be  getting  very  damp,  and  dry 
more  slowly,  begin  on  the  white  squares,  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  same  tint  in  the  same  way.  The  amount  of  jagged  dark 
line  which  then  will  mark  the  limits  of  the  squares  will  be  the 
exact  measure  of  your  unskilfulness. 

^  As  soon  as  you  tire  of  squares  draw  circles  (with  com- 
passes) ;  and  then  draw  straight  lines  irregularly  across  cir- 
cles, and  fill  up  the  spaces  so  produced  between  the  straight 
line  and  the  circumference  ;  and  then  draw  any  simple  shapes 
of  leaves,  according  to  the  exercise  No.  2.,  and  fill  up  those, 
until  you  can  lay  on  colour  quite  evenly  in  any  shape  you 
want. 

v  Tou  will  find  in  the  course  of  this  practice,  as  you  cannot 
always  put  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  the  colour, 
lhat  the  darker  the  colour  is,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
lay  it  on  evenly.  Therefore,  when  you  have  gained  some 
definite  degree  of  power,  try  to  fill  in  the  forms  required  with 

%a  full  brush,  and  a  dark  tint,  at  once,  instead  of  laying  several 
coats  one  over  another  ;  always  taking  care  that  the  tint, 
however  dark,  be  quite  liquid  ;  and  that,  after  being  laid  on, 
so  much  of  it  is  absorbed  as  to  prevent  its  forming  a  black 
line  at  the  edge  as  it  dries.  A  little  experience  will  teach  you 
how  apt  the  colour  is  to  do  this,  and  how  to  prevent  it ;  nol 


i  - 
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that  it  uecds  always  to  be  prevented,  for  a  great  i 
water-colours  will  sometimes  draw  a  firm  outline,  when  hi 
cue,  simply  by  letting  tbe  colour  dry  in  this  way  at  the  edge. 

When,  however,  you  begiu  to  cover  complicated  forms  with 
the  darker  colour,  no  rapidity  will  prevent  the  tint  from  drying 
irregularly  as  it  is  led  oc  from  part  to  part.  You  will  then 
6nd  the  following  method  useful.  Lay  in  the  colour  very  pale 
and  liquid  ;  so  pate,  indeed,  that  you  can  only  just  see  when 
it  is  on  the  paper.  Lead  It  up  to  all  the  outlines,  and  make  it 
precise  in  form,  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet  everywhere.  Then, 
when  it  is  all  in  shape,  take  the  darker  colour,  and  lay  some  of 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  liquid  colour.  It  will  spread  gra- 
dually in  a  branchy  kind  of  way,  and  you  may  now  lead  it  up 
to  the  outlines  already  determined,  and  play  it  with  the  brush 
till  it  tills  its  place  well  ;  theu  let  it  dry,  and  it  will  be  as  flat 
and  pure  as  a  single  dash,  yet  defining  all  the  complicated 
forms  accurately. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  power  of  laying  on  a  tolerably 
flat  tint,  you  must  try  to  lay  ou  a  gradated  one.  Prepare  the 
colour  with  three  or  four  tcaspoonfuls  of  water  ;  then,  when  it 
is  mixed,  pour  away  about  two-thirds  of  it,  keeping  a  tea- 
Bpoonful  of  pale  colour.  Sloping  your  paper  as  before,  draw 
two  ptrueil  lines,  all  the  way  down,  leaving  a  space  between 
them  of  the  width  of  a  square  ou  your  ciiess-board.  Begin  at 
the  top  of  your  paper,  between  the  lines ;  and  having  struck 
on  the  Grst  brushful  of  colour,  and  led  it  down  a  little,  dip 
your  brush  deep  in  water,  and  mix  up  the  colour  on  the  plate 
quickly  with  as  much  more  water  as  the  brush  takes  up  at  that 
one  dip  s  then,  with  this  paler  colour,  lead  the  tint  farther 
down.  Dip  in  water  again,  mix  the  colour  again,  and  thus 
lead  down  the  tint,  always  dipping  in  water  once  between  each 
replenishing  of  the  brush,  and  stirring  the  color  on  the  plat* 
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well,  but  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Go  on  until  the  colour  has 
become  so  pale  that  you  cannot  see  it ;  then  wash  your  brush 
thoroughly  in  water,  and  carry  the  wave  down  a  little  farther 
with  that,  and  then  absorb  it  with  the  dry  brush,  and  leave  it 
to  dry. 

//  If  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  your  paper  before  your  colour 
gets  pale,  you  may  either  take  longer  paper,  or  begin,  with  the 
tint  as  it  was  when  you  left  off,  on  another  sheet ;  but  be  sure 
to  exhaust  it  to  pure  whiteness  at  last.  When  all  is  quit*  dry, 
recommence  at  the  top  with  another  similar  mixture  of  colour, 
and  go  down  in  the  same  way.  Then  again,  and  then  again, 
and  so  continually  until  the  colour  at  the  top  of  the  paper  is  as 
dark  as  your  cake  of  Prussian  blue,  and  passes  down  into  pure 
white  paper  at  the  end  of  your  column,  with  a  perfectly  smooth 
gradation  from  one  into  the  other. 

; .  You  will  find  at  first  that  the  paper  gets  mottled  or  wavy, 
instead  of  evenly  gradated  ;  this  is  because  at  some  places  yon 
have  taken  up  more  water  in  your  brush  than  at  others,  or  not 
mixed  it  thoroughly  on  the  plate,  or  led  one  tint  too  far  before 
replenishing  with  the  next.  Practice  only  will  enable  you  to 
do  it  well ;  the  best  artists  cannot  always  get  gradations  ol 
this  kind  quite  to  their  minds ;  nor  do  they  ever  leave  them  on 
their  pictures  without  after  touching. 

-  As  you  get  more  power,  and  can  strike  the  colour  mere 
quickly  down,  you  will  be  able  to  gradate  in  less  compass  ; ' 
beginning  with  a  small  quantity  of  colour,  and  adding  a  drop 
of  water,  instead  of  a  brushful ;  with  finer  brushes,  also,  you 
Bay  gradate  to  a  less  scale.     But  slight  skill  will  enable  you 

1  It  Ifl  more  difficult,  at  first,  to  get,  in  colour,  a  narrow  gradation 
than  an  extended  one  *  but  tbe  ultimate  difficulty  is,  as  with  the  pen,  tc 
make  the  gradation  go  far 
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to  teat  the  relations  of  colour  to  shade  as  far  as  is  necessary  fot 
your  immediate  progress,  which  is  to  be  done  thus  : — 

Take  cakes  of  lake,  of  gamboge,  of  sepia,  of  bine-black,  of 
cobalt,  and  vermilion  ;  and  prepare  gradated  columns  ' exactly 
as  yon  have  done  with  tbc  Prussian  blue)  of  the  lake  and  blue* 
black.1  Cnt  a  narrow  slip,  all  the  way  down,  of  each  gradated 
colour,  and  set  the  three  slips  side  by  side ;  fasten  them  down, 
and  rule  lines  at  equal  distances  across  all  the  three,  so  as  to 
divide  them  into  fifty  degrees,  and  number  the  degrees  cf  each, 
from  light  to  dark,  1,  2,  3,  Ac.  If  yon  have  gradated  them 
rightly,  the  darkest  part  either  of  the  red  or  bine  will  be  nearly 
equal  in  power  to  tbe  darkest  part  of  the  blue-black,  and  any 
degree  of  tbc  black  slip  will  also,  accurately  enough  for  our 
purpose,  balance  in  weight  the  degree  similarly  numbered  in 
the  red  or  the  blue  slip.  Then,  when  you  are  drawing  from  ob- 
jects of  a  crimson  or  blue  colour,  if  you  can  match  their 
colour  by  any  compartment  of  the  crimson  or  blue  in  your 
scales,  tbe  grey  in  the  compartment  of  tbe  grey  scale  marked 
with  the  same  number  is  the  grey  which  must  represent  that 
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to  darken  the  cobalt.  You  will  thus  have  three  more  scaler 
passing  from  white  nearly  to  black,  through  yellow  and  orange, 
through  sky-blue,  and  through  scarlet.  By  mixing  the  gam 
boge  and  Prussian  blue  you  may  make  another  with  green ; 
mixing  the  cobalt  and  lake,  another  with  violet ;  the  sepia 
alone  will  make  a  forcible  brown  one;  and  so  on,  until  you  have 
as  many  scales  as  you  like,  passing  from  black  to  white  through 
different  colours.  Then,  supposing  your  scales  properly  gra- 
dated and  equally  divided,  the  compartment  or  degree  No.  1. 
of  the  grey  will  represent  in  chiaroscuro  the  No.  1.  of  all  the 
other  colours  ;  No.  2.  of  grey  the  No.  2.  of  the  other  colours, 
and  so  on. 
/  ^  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter  that  you  should 
understand  the  principle ;  for  it  would  never  be  possible  for 
you  to  gradate  your  scales  so  truly  as  to  make  them  practically 
accurate  and  serviceable;  and  even  if  you  could,  unless  you  had 
about  ten  thousand  scales,  and  were  able  to  change  them  faster 
than  ever  juggler  changed  cards,  you  could  not  in  a  day  mea- 
sure the  tints  on  so  much  as  one  side  of  a  frost-bitten  apple  : 
but  when  once  you  fully  understand  the  principle,  and  see  how 
all  colours  contain  as  it  were  a  certain  quantity  of  darkness,  or 
power  of  dark  relief  from  white — some  more,  some  less  ;  and 
how  this  pitch  or  power  of  each  may  be  represented  by  equiva- 
lent values  of  grey,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  arrive  shrewdly  at 
au  approximation  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  without  any  measur- 
ing scale  at  all. 

You  must  now  go  on,  again  with  the  pen,  drawing  patterns, 
and  any  shapes  of  shade  that  you  think  pretty,  as  veinings  in 
naible,  or  tortoiseshell,  spots  in  surfaces  of  shells,  &c,  as  ten 
derly  as  you  can,  in  the  darknesses  that  correspond  to  their 
colours  ;  and  when  you  find  you  can  do  this  successfully,  it  if 
time  to  begin  rounding. 


Go  oat  into  jour  garden,  or  into  the  road,  and  pick  op  the 
first  round  or  oval  stone  yon  can  find,  not  rery  white,  nor  very 
dark  ;  and  the  smoother  it  is  the  better,  only  it  mast  not  skimt. 
Draw  jour  table  near  the  window,  and  pnt  the  stone,  which  1 
will  suppose  is  aboat  the  size  of  a  in  Fig.  5.  (it  had  better  not  bo 
ranch  larger),  on  a  piece  of  not  very  white  paper,  on  the  table 
in  front  of  yon.  Sit  so  that  the  light  may  come  from  your  left, 
else  the  shadow  of  the  pencil  point  interferes  with  yonr  sight 
of  yonr  work.  Yon  must  not  let  the  m*  fall  on  the  Stone,  but 
only  ordinary  light :  therefore  choose  a  window  which  the  son 
does  not  come  in  at.  If  yon  can  shut  the  shutters  of  the  other 
windows  in  the  room  it  will  be  all  the  better ;  bat  ting  is  not 
of  much  conseqnence. 

Now,  if  yon  can  draw  that  stone,  yon  can  draw  anything :  1 
oean,  anything  that  is  drawable.  Many  things  (sea  foam,  for 
instance)  cannot  be  drawn  at  all,  only  the  idea  of  them  more 
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Therefore,  set  yonrself  steadily  to  conquer  that  round  stone, 
and  tuu  have  won  the  battle. 


Look  your  Rtonn  wfltagonisi  boldly  m  the  faco.     Von  will  sob 
■  i   of  it  next  the  window  is  lighter  than  most  of  tho 
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|in|icr  ;  that  thi  side  of  it  farthest  from  the  window  is  darker 
tliu.il  the  paper  ;  and  that  the  light  passes  into  the  dark  gra- 
dually, while  a  shadow  is  thrown  to  the  right  on  the  paper 
ifaelf  by  the  stone :  the  general  appearance  of  things  being 
more  or  less  ns  in  a,  Fig.  5.,  the  spots  on  the  stone  excepted 
of  which  more  presently. 

Now  remember  always  what  was  stated  in  the  outset,  that 
every  thing  you  can  see  in  Nature  is  seen  only  so  far  as  it  is 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  things  about  it,  or  of  a  different 
colour  from  them.  It  is  either  seen  as  a  patch  of  one  colour 
on  a  ground  of  another  ;  or  as  a  pale  thing  relieved  from  a 
dark  thing,  or  a  dark  thing  front  a  pale  thing.  And  if  you  can 
put  on  jiatchcs  of  colour  or  shade  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
shape,  and  gradations  as  those  on  the  object  and  its  ground, 
you  will  produce  the  appearance  of  the  object  and  its  ground. 
The  best  draughtsmen — Titian  aud  Paul  Veronese  themselves — 
could  do  nc  sore  than  this  ;  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  get 
some  power  of  doing  it  in  an  inferior  way,  if  you  ones  under- 
stand the  exceeding  simplicity  of  what  is  to  be  done.    Suppose 
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7  The  real  difficulties  are  to  get  the  refinement  of  the  forms  and 
the  evenness  of  the  gradations.  Ton  may  depend  upon  it,  when 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  work,  it  is  always  too  coarse  or 
too  uneven.  It  may  not  be  wrong — in  all  probability  is  not 
wrong,  in  any  (so-called)  great  point.  But  its  edges  are  not 
true  enough  in  outline;  and  its  shades  are  in  blotches,  or 
icratches,  or  full  of  white  holes.  Get  it  more  tender  and  more 
true,  and  you  will  find  it  is  more  powerful. 

*  Do  not,  therefore,  think  your  drawing  must  be  weak  because 
you  have  a  finely  pointed  pen  in  your  hand.  Till  you  can  draw 
with  that,  you  can  draw  with  nothing;  when  you  can  draw  with 
that,  you  can  draw  with  a  log  of  wood  charred  at  the  end. 
True  boldness  and  power  are  only  to  be  gained  by  care.  Even 
in  fencing  and  dancing,  all  ultimate  ease  depends  on  early 
precision  in  the  commencement;  much  more  in  singing  or  draw- 
ing. 

f'  Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  copy  Fig.  5.,  but  to  copy  the 
stone  before  you  in  the  way  that  Fig.  5.  is  done.  To  which 
end,  first  measure  the  extreme  length  of  the  stone  with  com- 
passes, and  mark  that  length  on  your  paper;  then,  between  the 
points  marked,  leave  something  like  the  form  of  the  stone  in 
light,  scrawling  the  paper  all  over,  round  it,  as  at  b,  Fig.  5. 
You  cannot  rightly  see  what  the  form  of  the  stone  really  is 
till  you  begin  finishing,  so  sketch  it  in  quite  rudely;  only  rather 
leave  too  much  room  for  the  high  light,  than  too  little  :  and 
then  more  cautiously  fill  in  the  shade,  shutting  the  light  gradu- 
ally up,  and  putting  in  the  dark  cautiously  on  the  dark  side. 
Yen  need  n'ot  plague  yourself  about  accuracy  of  shape,  because, 
till  you  have  practised  a  great  deal,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
draw  that  shape  quite  truly,  and  you  must  gradually  gain  cor- 
rectness by  means  of  these  various  exercises  :  what  you  have 

mainly  to  do  at  present  is,  to  get  the  stone  to  look  solid  and 

3 
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roaud.  not  much  minding  what  its  exact  eontiur  la — only  d 
it  aa  Dearly  right  as  you  can  without  vexation;  and  yoa 

tut  it  mart  right  by  thus  feeling  your  way  to  it  is 
il'  yoa  tried  to  draw  the  outline  at  first.  For  you  c 
outline;  what  you  see  is  only  a  certain  space  of  gradated  s 
A>th  other  such  space*  about  it;  and  those  pieces  of  shade  yea 
dii'  to  imitate  aa  nearly  as  you  can,  by  scrawling  the  paper  over 
till  you  get  them  to  the  riglit  shape,  with  the  same  gradations 
which  they  have  in  Nature.  Aud  this  is  really  more  likely  to 
be  done  well,  if  you  have  to  fight  your  way  through  n  Utile 
confusion  in  the  sketch,  than  if  you  have  an  accurately  traced 
outline.  For  instance,  I  was  going  to  draw,  beside  «,  another 
effoct  on  the  atone;  reflected  light  bringing  its  dark  side  out 
from  the  background  :  but  when  I  had  laid  on  the  first  few 
touches,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  atop,  and  let  yon  see 
how  I  had  begun  it,  at  5.  In  which  beginning  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  nothing  is  bo  determined  but  that  I  can  more  or 
less  modify,  and  add  to  or  diminish  the  contour  as  I  work  on, 
the  linea  which  suggest  the  outline  being  blended  with  the 
others  if  I  do  not  want  them;  and  the  having  to  fill  op  the 
vacancies  aud  conquer  the  irregularities  of  such  a  sketch,  will 
probably  secure  a  higher  completion  at  last,  than  if  half  an 
hour  had  been  spent  in  getting  a  true  outline  before  beginning 
In  doiug  this,  however,  take  cure  not  to  get  the  drawing  too 
dark.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  shades  of  it  really  are, 
rut  a  round  hole,  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  a  piece  ot 
white  paper,  the  colonr  of  that  you  use  to  draw  on.  Hold  tin* 
bit  of  paper,  with  the  hole  in  it,  between  you  and  your  stone, 
and  pass  the  paper  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  see  the 
different  portious  of  the  atone  (or  other  subject)  through  the 
hole.  You  will  find  that,  thus,  the  circular  hole  looks  like  one 
of  the  patches  of  colour  yoa  Lave  been  accustomed  to  match. 
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only  changing  in  depth  as  it  lets  different  puces  of  the  atoLe  be 
■een  through  it  Ton  will  be  able  thus  actually  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  stone,  at  any  part  of  it,  by  tinting  the  paper 
beside  the  circular  opening.  And  yon  will  find  that  this  open- 
ing never  looks  quite  bloc!;,  bnt  that  all  the  roundings  of  the 
stone  are  given  by  snbdued  greys.' 

Yon  will  probably  find,  also,  that  some  parts  of  the  stone,  or 
of  the  paper  it  lies  on,  look  luminous  through  the  opening,  so 
that  the  little  circle  then  tells  as  a  light  spot  instead  of  a  dark 
spot.  When  this  is  so,  yon  cannot  imitate  it,  for  yon  hare  no 
means  of  getting  light  brighter  than  white  paper :  bnt  by  hold- 
ing the  paper  more  sloped  towards  the  light,  yon  will  find  that 
many  parts  of  the  stone,  which  before  looked  light  through  tbe 
bole,  then  look  dark  through  it;  and  if  yon  can  place  the  paper 
in  such  a  position  that  every  part  of  the  stone  looks  slightly 
dark,  the  little  hole  will  tell  always  as  a  spot  of  shade,  and  if 
your  drawing  is  put  in  the  same  light,  you  can  imitate  or  match 
every  gradation.  You  will  be  amazed  to  find,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, how  slight  the  differences  of  tint  are,  by  which, 
through  infinite  delicacy  of  gradation,  Nature  can  express  form. 

■'  1  If  any  part  of  your  subject  will  obstinately  show  itself  as  a 
light  through  tbe  hole,  that  part  you  need  not  hope  to  imitate 
Leave  it  white,  you  can  do  no  more. 

.'  J  When  you  have  done  the  best  yon  can  to  get  the  general 
form,  proceed  to  finish,  by  imitating  the  texture  and  all  the 
tracks  and  stains  of  the  stone  as  closely  as  you  can;  and  note, 
m  doing  this,  that  cracks  or  fissures  of  any  kind,  whether  be> 
tween  stones  in  walls,  or  in  the  grain  of  timber  or  rocks,  or  in 
any  of  the  thousand  other  conditions  they  present,  are  never 

1  The  flgnro  a.  Fig.  5.,  U  rerj  dark,  but  this  is  to  giro  an  example  of 
ill  kind*  ef  depths  of  tint,  without  repeated  figure*. 
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expressible  by  single  black  lines,  or  lines  of  simple  shadow.  A 
i*aek  must  always  liaTe  Eta  complete  system  of  light  and  shade, 
however  small  its  scale.  It  is  in  reality  a  little  ravine,  with  a 
dark  or  shady  side,  and  light  or  sunny  side,  and,  usually,  shadow 
la  the  bottom.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  appearance;  it  is  not 
often  so  in  drawing,  for  the  aspects  of  things  are  bo 
confused  that  they  cannot  in  genera]  be  explained;  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  explain  some,  we  arc  sure  to  lose  sight  of  others, 
while  the  natural  overestimate  of  the  importance  of  thoE 
which  the  attention  is  fixed,  causes  us  to  exaggerate  ther 
that  merely  scientific  draughtsmen  caricature  a  third  | 
Nature,  and  miss  two  thirds.  The  best  scholar  is  he  whose  e; 
is  so  keen  as  to  see  at  once  how  the  tiling  looks,  and  who  need 
not,  therefore,  trouble  himself  with  any  reasons  why  it  looks 
ho  :  but  few  people  have  this  acutenees  of  perception;  and  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  a  little  pointing  out  of  rale  and 
reason  will  be  a  help,  especially  when  a  master  is  not  near 
tbcui,  I  never  allow  my  own  pupils  to  ask  the  reason  of  any- 
thing, because,  as  I  watch  their  work,  I  can  always  show  them 
how  ihe  thing  is,  and  what  appearance  they  are  missing  in  it 
but  when  a  muster  is  not  by  to  direct  the  sight,  science  o 
here  and  there,  be  allowed  to  do  SO  ill  his  stead. 

Generally,  then,  every  solid  illumined  objeo*— for  insta 
the  (tons  you  are  drawing — has  a  light  side  turned  towards 
the-  light,  a  dark  side  turned  uivuy  from  the  light,  and  a  sha- 
dow, which  is  cast  on  something  else  (as  by  the  stone  on  Hie 
paper  it  is  set  upon).  Yuu  may  sometimes  be  placed  so  as  to 
tee  only  the  light,  sido  and  shadow,  sometimes  only  the  dark 
aide  and  shadow,  and  sometimes  both,  or  either,  without  the 
uliml.jw  j  hut  iu  most  positions  solid  objects  will  show  all  the 
Uirtu,  as  the  st^ue  does  here. 
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Hold  up  your  hand  with  the  edge  if  it  towards  yon,  as  jou 
nt  now  with  your  side  to  the  window,  so  that  the  flat  of 
your  hand  is  turned  to  the  window.  You  will  see  one  side  of 
your  hand  distinctly  lighted,  the  other  distinctly  in  shade.  Her* 
are  light  side  and  dark  side,  with  no  seen  shadow  ;  the  shadow 
being  detached,  perhaps  on  the  table,  perhaps  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  ;  you  need  not  look  for  it  at  present. 

„  Take  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  holding  it  edgeways,  as  you 
hold  your  hand,  wave  it  up  and  down  past  the  side  of  your 
hand  which  is  turned  from  the  light,  the  paper  being,  of  course, 
farther  from  the  window.  You  will  see,  as  it  passes  a  strong 
gleam  of  light  strike  on  your  hand,  and  light  it  considerably 
on  its  dark  side.  This  light  is  reflected  light.  It  is  thrown 
back  from  the  paper  (on  which  it  strikes  first  in  coming  from 
the  window)  to  the  surface  of  your  hand,  just  as  a  ball  would 
be  if  somebody  threw  it  through  the  window  at  the  wall  and 
you  caught  it  at  the  rebound. 

Next,  instead  of  the  note-paper,  take  a  red  book,  or  a  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth.  You  will  see  that  the  gleam  of  light  falling  on 
your  hand,  as  you  wave  the  book  is  now  reddened.  Take  a 
blue  book,  and  you  will  find  the  gleam  is  blue.  Thus  every 
object  will  cast  some  of  its  own  colour  back  in  the  light  that  it 
reflects. 

''  Now  it  is  not  only  these  books  or  papers  that  reflect  light  to 
your  hand  :  every  object  in  the  room,  on  that  side  of  it,  reflects 
some,  but  more  feebly,  and  the  colours  mixing  all  together  form 
a  neutral '  light,  which  lets  the  colour  of  your  hand  itself  bet 
more  distinctly  seen  than  that  of  any  object  which  reflects  light 

1  Nearly  neutral  in  ordinary  circui  titances,  bnt  yet  with  quite  diflerent 
tones  in  it*  neutrality,  according  to  the  colours  of  the  various  reflected 
reyf  that  compose  it. 
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to  it ;  bat  if  there  were  no  reflected  light,  that  side 
hand  would  look  as  black  as  a  coal. 

Objects  are  seen,  therefore  in  general,  partly  by  direct  light, 
*nd  partly  by  light  reflected  from  the  objects  around  Cham,  or 
from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds.  The  colour  of  their  light  sid« 
depends  much  on  that  of  the  direct  light,  and  that  of  the  dark 
■ides  on  the  colours  of  the  objects  near  them.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  say  beforehand  what  colour  an  object  will  hat 
any  point  of  its  surface,  that  colour  depending  partly  od 
own  tint,  aud  partly  on  iuDnite  combinations  of  rays  refl< 
from  other  things.  The  only  certain  fact  about  dark  sides  is, 
that  their  colour  will  be  changeful,  and  that  a  picture  which 
gives  them  merely  darker  shades  of  the  colour  of  the 
sides  must  assuredly  be  bad. 

Now,  lay  your  hand  flat  on  the  white  paper  you  are  drs.' 
OQ.    You  will  see  one  side  of  each  finger  lighted,  one  side  di 
and  the  shadow  of  your  hand  on  the  paper.     Here,  therefore, 
are  the  three  divisions  of  shade  seen  at  once.     Aud  although 
the  paper  is  white,  aud  your  hand  of  a  rosy  colour  Bomewhat 
darker  than  white,  yet  you  will  see  that  the  shadow  all  aloug, 
just  under  the  finger  which  casts  it,  is  darker  than  the  flesh, 
and  is  of  a  very  deep  grey.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that  much 
light  is  reflected  from  the  paper  to  the  dark  side  of  your  fitt- 
ger,  hut  very  little  is  reflected  from  other  thiugs  to  the 
itself  in  that  chink  under  your  finger. 

In  genarat,  for  this  reason,  a  shadow,  or,  at  any  rate. 
[iart  ot  the  shadow  nearest  the  object,  is  darker  than  the 
tide  of  the  object.  I  say  in  general,  because  a  thousand  acci 
dents  may  interfere  to  prevent  its  being  so.  Take  a  little  bit  of 
glass,  as  a  wine-glass,  or  the  ink-bottle,  and  piny  it  ibott  a 
little  on  the  side  of  your  hand  farthest  from  the  window  ;  yon 
■ill  presently  tiud  you  are  [browing  gleams  of  light  all  over  the 
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dark  side  of  your  hand,  and  in  some  positions  of  the  glass  the 
reflection  from  it  will  annihilate  the  shadow  altogether,  and  you 
will  see  your  hand  dark  on  the  white  paper.     Now  a  stupid 
painter  would  represent,  for  instance,  a  drinking-glass  beside 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  figures,   and  because  he  had  beer 
taught  by  rule  that  "  shadow  was  darker  than  the  dark  side,'9 
he   would  never  think  of  the  reflection  from  the  glass,  but 
paint  a  dark  grey  under  the  hand,  just  as  if  no  glass  were 
there.    But  a  great  painter  would  be  sure  to  think  of  the  true 
effect,  and  paint  it ;    and  then  comes  the  stupid  critic,  .am1 
wonders  why  the  hand  is  so  light  on  its  dark  side. 
^-Thus  it  is  always  dangerous  to  assert  anything  as  a  ruU 
in  matters  of  art ;  yet  it  is  useful  for  you  to  remember  that,  in 
a  general  way,  a  shadow  is  darker  than  the  dark  side  of  the 
thing  that  casts  it,  supposing  the  colours  otherwise  the  same  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  white  object  casts  a  shadow  on  a  white 
surface,  or  a  dark  object  on  a  dark  surface  :  the  rule  will  not 
hold  if  the  colours  are  different,  the  shadow  of  a  black  object 
on  a  white  surface  being,  of  course,  not  so  dark,  usually,  as 
the  black  thing  casting  it.    The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  ulti- 
mate truth  in  snch  matters  is  to  look  for  it ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, you  will  be  helped  by  noticing  that  the  cracks  in  the 
stone  are  little  ravines,  on  one  6ide  of  which  the  light  strikes 
sharply,  while  the  other  is  in  shade.     This  dark  side  usually 
casts  a  little  darker  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  crack  ;  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  stone  surface  is  not  so  bright  as  the 
light  bank  of  the  ravine.     And,  therefore,  if  you  get  the  surface 
of  the  object  of  a  uniform  tint,  more  or  less  indicative  of  shade 
and  then  scratch  out  a  white  spot  or  streak  in  it  of  any  shape  ; 
by  putting  a  dark  touch  beside  this  white  one,  you  may  turn  it, 
as  you  choose,  into  either  a  ridge  or  an  incision,  into  either  a 
boss  or  a  cavity.    If  you  put  the  dark  touch  on  the  side  of  it 
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nearest  the  sun,  or  rather,  nearest  the  place  that  the  light  comes- 
from,  yon  will  make  it  a  cut  or  cavity ;  if  you  put  it  on  tli* 
opposite  side,  you  will  make  it  a  ridge  or  mound  r  aud  the  com- 
pete success  of  the  effect  depends  less  on  deptb  of  shade  thai, 
on  the  Tightness  of  the  drawing  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  evident 
correspondence  of  the  form  of  the  shadow  with  the  form  that 
taste  it.  In  drawing  rocks,  or  wood,  or  anything  inv^ulinlj 
shaped,  you  will  gain  far  more  by  a  little  patience  in  following 
the  forms  carefully,  though  with  slight  touches,  than  by  labour- 
ed finishing  of  textures  of  surface  and  transparencies  of  shadow, 
.  When  you  have  got  the  wholo  well  into  shape,  proceed 
to  lay  on  the  stains  and  spots  with  great  care,  quite  as  much 
as  you  gave  to  the  forma.  Very  often,  spots  or  bai-a  of  local 
colour  do  more  to  express  form  thau  even  the  light  and  dude, 
aud  they  are  always  interesting  as  the  meaus  by  which  Nature 
carries  light  into  her  shadows,  and  shade  into  her  lights, 
an  art  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  : 
speaking  of  composition.  Fig.  5  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  fossil 
Mm  i  IT  drill,  iu  which  the  projections  of  the  shell  are  of  block 
flint,  coming  through  a  chalky  surface.  These  projections 
form  dark  spots  in  the  light ;  and  their  sides,  rising  out  of 
the  shadow,  form  smaller  whitish  spots  in  the  dark.  You 
may  take  such  scattered  lights  as  these  out  with  the  penknife, 
provided  you  are  just  as  carefnl  to  place-  them  rightly,  as 
if  you  got  them  by  a  more  laborious  process. 

When  you  have  once  got  the  feeling  of  the  way  in  which 
gradation  expresses  roundness  aud  projection,  you  may  try 
your  strength  ou  anything  natural  or  artificial  that  happens 
to  take  your  fancy,  provided  it  be  not  too  complicated  in 
form.  I  have  asked  you  to  draw  a  atone  first,  because  any 
irregularities  and  failures  in  your  shading  will  be  less  offensive 
to  you,   as  being  partly   characteristic  of  the   rough  stone 
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surface,  than  they  would  be  in  a  more  delicate  subject ;  and 
you  may  as  well  go  on  drawing  rounded  stones  of  diffirent 
shapes  for  a  little  while,  till  you  find  you  can  really  shade 
delicately.  You  may  then  take  up  folds  of  thick  white  drapery, 
a  napkin  or  towel  thrown  carelessly  on  the  table  is  as  g~>oi! 
as  anything,  and  try  to  express  them  in  the  same  way  ;  oulj 
now  you  will  find  that  your  shades  must  be  wrought  with 
perfect  unity  and  tenderness,  or  you  will  lose  the  flow  of  the 
folds.  Always  remember  that  a  little  bit  perfected  is  worth 
more  than  many  scrawls ;  whenever  you  feel  yourself  inclined 
to  scrawl,  give  up  work  resolutely,  and  do  not  go  back  to 
it  till  next  day.  Of  course  your  towel  or  napkin  must  be 
pat  on  something  that  may  be  locked  up,  so  that  its  folds 
shall  not  be  disturbed  till  you  have  finished.  If  you  find 
that  the  folds  will  not  look  right,  get  a  photograph  of  a 
piece  of  drapery  (there  are  plenty  now  to  be  bought,  taken 
from  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Amiens,  and 
Chartres,  which  will  at  once  educate  your  hand  and  your 
taste),  and  copy  some  piece  of  that ;  you  will  then  ascertain 
what  it  is  that  is  wanting  in  your  studies  from  nature,  whether 
more  gradation,  or  greater  watchfulness  of  the  disposition  o! 
the  folds.  Probably  for  some  time  you  will  find  yourself  failing 
painfully  in  both,  for  drapery  is  very  difficult  to  follow  in  its 
sweeps  ;  bat  do  not  lose  courage,  for  the  greater  the  difficulty, 
the  greater  the  gain  in  the  effort.  If  your  eye  is  more  just 
in  measurement  of  form  than  delicate  in  perception  of  tint, 
pattern  on  the  folded  surface  will  help  you.  Try  whether 
It  does  or  not ;  and  if  the  patterned  drapery  confuses  you, 
keep  for  a  time  to  the  simple  white  one  ;  but  if  it  helps  you, 
continue  to  choose  patterned  stuffs  (tartans,  and  simple  che- 
quered designs  are  better  at  first  than  flowered  ones),  and 
even  though  it  should  confuse  you,  begin  pretty  soon  to  us* 
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ii   pattern  occasionally,  copying  all  the  distortions    and   per- 
spective modifications  of  it  among  the  folds  with  scrupulous! 

Neither  mnst  you  suppose  yourself  condescending  in  doing 
this.  The  greatest  masters  are  always  fond  of  drawing  pat- 
terns ;  and  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  pains  they  take 
to  do  it  truly.1  Nor  can  there  be  better  practice  at  any 
time,  as  introductory  to  the  nobler  complication  of  natural 
detail.  For  when  yon  can  draw  the  spots  which  follow  the 
folds  of  a  printed  stuff,  you  will  have  some  chance  of  following 
the  spots  which  full  into  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  a  leopard 
as  he  leaps  ;  bat  if  you  cannot  draw  the  manufacture,  assu- 
redly you  will  rarer  be  able  to  draw  the  creature.  So  the 
cloudings  on  a  piece  of  wood,  carefully  drawn,  will  be  the 
best  introduction  to  the  drawing  of  the  clouds  of  the  sky, 
or  the  waves  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  dead  leaf-patterns  on  a 
damask  drapery,  well  rendered,  will  enable  yon  to  disentagle 
masterfully  the  living  leaf-patterns  of  a  thorn  thicket,  or  b 
riolet  bank. 

Observe,  however,  in  drawing  any  stuffs,  or  bindings  of  books, 
or  other  finely  textured  substances,  do  not  trouble  yourself, 
is  yet,  much  about  the  woolliness  or  ganziness  of  the  thing  ; 
but  get  it  right  in  shade  and  fold,  and  true  in  pattern 
Wc  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  after-practice,  how  the  peni 


If  we  had  any  business  with  the  reasons  of  this,  I  might,  perhaps 
tw  able  to  show  yon  some  metaphysical  ones  for  the  enjoyment,  by 
tnily  artislieal  minda,  of  the  changes  wrought  by  light,  ami  shade, 
perspective  in  patterned  surfaces  ;  but  this  is  at  present  not  to  the 
point ;  and  all  that  you  need  to  kn  tw  ia  thai  the  drawing  of  such  thing) 
is  good  eicrcise,  und  moreover  a  kind  of  eicreise  which  Titian,  Vero- 
nese, Tintoret,  Giorgionc,  and  Turner,  nil  enjoyed,  and  Strove  to  ticel 
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lines  may  be  made  indicative  of  texture  ;  but  at  present  attend 
only  to  the  light,  and  shade,  and  pattern.  Yon  will  be  puzzled 
at  first  by  lustrous  surfaces,  but  a  little  attention  will  show 
you  that  the  expression  of  these  depends  merely  on  the  right 
drawing  of  their  light,  and  shade,  and  reflections.  *  Put  a  small 
black  japanned  tray  on  the  table  in  front  of  some  books  ;  and 
yon  will  see  it  reflects  the  objects  beyond  it  as  in  a  little  black 
rippled  pond  ;  its  own  colour  mingling  always  with  that  of  the 
reflected  objects.  Draw  these  reflections  of  the  books  properly, 
making  them  dark  and  distorted,  as  you  will  see  that  they 
are,  and  you  will  find  that  this  gives  the  lustre  to  your  tray. 
It  is  not  well,  however,  to  draw  polished  objects  in  general 
practice ;  only  you  should  do  one  or  two  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  aspect  of  any  lustrous  portion  of  other  things,  such 
as  you  cannot  avoid ;  the  gold,  for  instance,  on  the  edges 
of  books,  or  the  shining  of  silk  and  damask,  in  which  lies  a 
great  part  of  the  expression  of  their  folds.  Observe,  also, 
that  there  are  very  few  things  which  are  totally  without  lustre: 
you  will  frequently  find  a  light  which  puzzles  you,  on  some 
apparently  dull  surface,  to  be  the  dim  image  of  another 
object. 

And  now,  as  soon  as  you  can  conscientiously  assure  me  that 
with  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  you  can  lay  on  any  form 
and  shade  you  like,  I  give  you  leave  to  use  the  brush  with  one 
colour, — sepia,  or  blue  black,  or  mixed  cobalt  and  blue  black, 
or  neutral  tint ;  and  this  will  much  facilitate  your  study,  and 
refresh  you.  But,  preliminarily,  you  must  do  one  or  two  more 
exercises  in  tinting. 


i  i 


EXERCISE  IX. 


Prepare  your  colour  as  before  directed.  Take  ft  brash  foT 
of  it,  and  strike  it  on  the  paper  in  any  irregular  shape  ;  as  the 
brush  gets  dry  sweep  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  it  as  if  yon 
were  dusting  the  paper  very  lightly  ;  every  such  sweep  of  thf 
brush  will  leave  a  Dumber  of  more  or  less  minute  interstices  in 
the  colour.  The  lighter  aud  faster  every  dash  the  better 
Then  leave  the  whole  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  with 
little  colour  in  your  brush,  so  that  you  can  bring  it  to  a  fine 
point,  fill  up  all  the  little  interstices  one  by  one,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  as  cveu  as  you  can,  and  fill  in  the  larger  gaps  with 
more  colour,  always  trying  to  let  the  edges  of  the  first  and  of 
the  newly  applied  colour  exactly  meet,  aud  not  lap  over  each 
other.  When  your  new  colour  dries,  you  will  find  it  in  places 
a  little  paler  than  the  first.  Retouch  it,  therefore,  trying  to 
get  the  whole  to  look  quite  one  piece.  A  very  small  bit  of 
colour  thus  filled  up  with  your  very  best  care,  and  brought  to 
look  as  if  it  had  been  quite  even  from  tbe  first,  will  give  you 
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fifths  of  the  square,  or  thereabouts,  leafing  the  edge  rathei 
irregular  than  straight,  and  let  it  dry.  Then  another  coat  over 
three  fifths  ;  another  over  two  fifths ;  and  the  last  over  one 
fifth  ;  53  that  the  square  may  present  the  appearance  of  gra- 
dual increase  in  darkness  in  five  bands,  each  darker  than  the 
one  beyond  it.  Then,  with  the  brush  rather  dry  (as  in  the 
former  exercise,  when  filling  up  the  interstices),  try,  with 
small  touches,  like  those  used  in  the  pen  etching,  only  a  little 
broader,  to  add  shade  delicately  beyond  each  edge,  so  as  to 
lead  the  darker  tints  into  the  paler  ones  imperceptibly.  By 
touching  the  paper  very  lightly,  and  putting  a  multitude  of 
little  touches,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direction,  you 
will  gradually  be  able  to  work  up  to  the  darker  tints,  outside 
of  each,  so  as  quite  to  efface  their  edges,  and  unite  them  ten- 
derly with  the  next  tint.  The  whole  square,  when  done, 
should  look  evenly  shaded  from  dark  to  pale,  with  no  bars ; 
only  a  crossing  texture  of  touches,  something  like  chopped 
straw,  over  the  whole.1 

>  Next,  take  your  rounded  pebble  ;  arrange  it  in  any  light 
and  shade  you  like  ;  outline  it  very  loosely  with  the  pencil. 
Fat  on  a  wash  of  colour,  prepared  very  pale,  quite  flat  over 
all  of  it,  except  the  highest  light,  leaving  the  edge  of  your 
colour  quite  sharp.  Then  another  wash,  extending  only  over 
the  darker  parts,  leaving  the  edge  of  that  sharp  also,  as  in 
tinting  the  square.  Then  another  wash  over  the  still  darker 
parts,  and  another  over  the  darkest,  leaving  each  edge  to  dry 
fWp  Then,  with  the  small  touches,  efface  the  edges,  reinforce 
the  darks,  and  work  the  whole  delicately  together,  as  you 

1  The  use  of  acquiring  this  habit  of  execution  is  that  you  may  be  able, 
when  you  begin  to  colour,  to  let  one  hue  be  seen  in  minute  portions, 
gleaming  between  the  touches  of  another. 


would  with  the  pen,  till  yon  have  got  it  to  the  likeness  of  tho 
true  light  and  shade.      You  will  find  thai  the  tint  underm 
is  a  great  help,  and  that  you  can  now  get  effects  much 
•ubtle  and  complete  than  with  the  peu  merely. 

The  use  of  leaving  the  edges  always  sharp  is  that  you  may 
trouble  or  vex  the  colour,  but  let  it  lie  as  it  falls  suddenly  oi 
the  paper;  colour  looks  much  more  lovely  when  it  lias  been  laid 
on  with  a  dasli  of  the  brush,  and  left  to  dry  in  its  own  way, 
thau  when  it  has  been  dragged  about  and  disturbed  ;  so  that  it 
is  always  better  to  let  the  edges  and  forms  be  a  little  wrong, 
even  if  oue  carnot  correct  thcui  afterwards,  thau  to  lose  this 
fresh  quality  of  the  tiot.  Very  great  masters  in  water-colour 
(■mi  lay  ou  the  true  forms  at  once  with  a  dash,  and  bad  masters 
iu  water-colour  lay  on  grossly  false  forms  with  a  dash,  aud 
leave  them  false  ;  for  people  in  general,  not  knowing  false  from 
true,  are  as  ranch  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  power  in 
irregular  blot  as  with  the  presence  of  power  in  the  del 
one  ;  but  toe,  in  our  beginnings,  must  do  as  much  as 
with  the  broad  dash,  and  thou  correct  with  the  point,  till 
are  quite  right.  We  must  take  care  to  be  right,  at  whatever 
cost  of  pains  ;  and  then  gradually  we  shall  find  we  can  be 
right  with  freedom. 

I  have  hitherto  limited  you  to  colour  mixed  with  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  water ;  but  iu  finishing  your  light  and 
shade  from  the  stone,  you  may,  as  you  efface  the  edge  of  the 
pale.it  coat  towards  the  light,  use  the  colour  for  the  small 
touches  with  more  and  more  water,  till  it  is  so  pale  as  not  to 
perceptible.  Thus  yon  may  obtain  a  ftrfttt  gradation  to 
light.  Aud  in  reinforcing  tho  darks,  when  they  are  very  di 
you  may  use  less  and  less  water.  If  you  take  the  coloar 
tolerably  dark  on  your  brush,  only  always  liquid  (not  pasty), 
i  away  the  superfluous  cotonr  ou  blotting-paper,  yoi 
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will  find  that,  touching  the  paper  very  lightly  with  the  dry 
brush,  yon  can,  by  repeated  touches,  produce  a  dusty  kind  of 
bloom,  very  valuable  in  giving  depth  to  shadow;  but  it  require* 
great  patience  and  delicacy  of  hand  to  do  this  properly 
Ton  will  find  much  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  grounds  and 
shadows  of  William  Hunt's  drawings.1 

K  As  you  get  used  to  the  brush  and  colour,  you  will  gradually 
find  out  their  ways  for  yourself,  and  get  the  management  of 
them.  Nothing  but  practice  will  do  this  perfectly ;  but  yon 
will  often  save  yourself  much  discouragement  by  remembering 
what  I  have  so  often  asserted, — that  if  anything  goes  wrong,  it 
is  nearly  sure  to  be  refinement  that  is  wanting,  not  force  ;  and 
connexion,  not  alteration.  If  you  dislike  the  state  your  draw- 
ing is  in,  do  not  lose  patience  with  it,  nor  dash  at  it,  nor  alter 
its  plan,  nor  rub  it  desperately  out,  at  the  place  you  think 
wrong  ;  but  look  if  there  are  no  shadows  you  can  gradate  more 
perfectly  ;  no  little  gaps  and  rents  you  can  fill ;  no  forms  you 
can  more  delicately  define :  and  do  not  rush  at  any  of  the 
errors  or  incompletions  thus  discerned,  but  efface  or  supply 
slowly,  and  you  will  soon  find  your  drawing  take  another  look. 
A  very  useful  expedient  in  producing  some  effects,  is  to  wet 
the  paper,  and  then  lay  the  colour  on  it,  more  or  less  wet, 
according  to  the  effect  you  want.  You  will  soon  see  how  pret- 
tily it  gradates  itself  as  it  dries  ;  when  dry,  you  can  reinforce 
it  with  delicate  stippling  when  you  want  it  darker.  Also, 
while  the  colour  is  still  damp  on  the  paper,  by  drying  your 
brush  thoroughly,  and  touching  the  colour  with  the  brush  so 
dried,  you  may  take  out  soft  lights  with  great  tenderness  and 
precision.  Try  all  sorts  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  noticing 
how  the  color  behaves  ;  but  remembering  always  that  youi 

1  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society. 
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final  results  must  be  obta 
pure  work  with  the  point,  i 


can  only  be  obtaiueii 
is  iii  the  pen  drawing. 
You  will  hud  also,  as  you  deal  with  more  and  more  cum 
plicated  subjects,  that  NaLuie's  resources  in  light  and  shade 
are  so  much  richer  than  yours,  that  you  cannot  possibly  get  all, 
or  anything  Ufa  all,  the  gradations  of  shadow  in  any  given 
group.  When  this  is  the  case,  determine  first  to  keep  the 
broad  masses  of  things  distinct :  if,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
green  book,  and  a  white  piece  of  paper,  and  a  black  inkstand 
in  the  group,  be  sure  to  keep  the  white  paper  as  a  light  mass, 
the  green  book  as  a  middle  tint  mass,  the  black  inkstand  as  & 
dark  mass  ;  and  do  not  shade  Die  folds  in  the  paper,  or  cor 
tiers  of  the  book,  so  as  to  equal  in  depth  the  darkness  of  the 
inkstand.  The  great  difference  between  the  masters  of  light 
and  shade,  and  imperfect  artists,  is  the  power  of  the  forma  to 
draw  so  delicately  as  to  express  form  iii  a  dark-coloured  object 
with  little  light,  and  in  a  light-coloured  object  with  Utile 
darkness  ;  and  it  is  better  even  to  leave  the  forms  here  and 
there  unsatisfactorily  reudered  than  to  lose  the  general  rela- 
tions of  the  great  masses.  And  this  observe,  not,  because 
masses  are  grand  or  desirable  things  iu  your  composition  (for 
with  composition  at  present  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do), 
but  because  it  is  a.  fact  that  tilings  do  so  present  the 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  we  see  paper,  book,  and  inkstand  aa 
three  separate  things,  before  we  see  the  wrinkles,  or  chinks,  or 
corners  of  any  of  the  three.  Understand,  therefore,  at  once, 
that  no  detail  can  bo  as  strongly  expressed  in  drawing  as  it  it 
hi  the  reality  ;  and  strive  to  keep  all  your  shadows  and  mark* 
and  minor  markings  on  the  masses,  lighter  than  they  appear  to 
be  iu  Nature  ;  you  arc  snro  otherwise  to  get  them  too  dark 
Vou  will  in  doing  Lbn  find  that  you  cannot  get  \.he  prt.jtdw* 
sufficiently  shown  ;  but  never  iniud  that ;  ' 
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need  that  they  should  appear  to  project,  but  great  need  thai 
their  relations  of  shade  to  each  other  should  be  preserved.  AH 
deceptive  projection  is  obtained  by  partial  exaggeration  of 
shadow  ;  and  whenever  you  see  it,  you  may  be  sure  the  draw- 
ing is  nrore  or  less  bad  ;  a  thoroughly  fine  drawing  or  painting 
will  always  show  a  slight  tendency  towards  flatness. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  however  white  an  object 
may  be,  there  is  always  some  small  point  of  it  whiter  than  the 
rest.  You  must  therefore  have  a  slight  tone  of  grey  over 
everything  in  your  picture  except  on  the  extreme  high  lights  ; 
even  the  piece  x>f  white  paper,  in  your  subject,  must  be  toned 
slightly  down,  unless  (and  there  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
against  its  being  so)  it  should  all  be  turned  so  as  fully  to  front 
the  light.  By  examiuing  the  treatment  of  the  white  objects  in 
any  pictures  accessible  to  you  by  Paul  Veronese  or  Titian,  you 
will  soon  understand  this.1 

As  soon  as  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  expressing  with  the 
brush  the  undulations  of  surfaces  and  the  relations  of  masses, 
you  may  proceed  to  draw  more  complicated  and  beautiful 
things.'    And  first,  the  boughs  of  trees,  now  not  in  mere  dark 

1  At  Marlborough  House,  among  the  four  principal  examples  of  Tur- 
ner's later  water-colour  drawing,  perhaps  the  most  neglected  is  that  of 
fishing-boats  and  fish  at  sunset.  It  is  one  of  his  most  wonderful  works, 
though  unfinished.  If  you  examine  the  larger  white  fishing-boat  sail, 
you  will  find  it  has  a  little  spark  of  pure  white  in  its  right-hand  upper 

corner,  about  as  large  as  a  minute  pin's  head,  and  that  all  the  surface  of 

> 

tbs  sail  is  gradated  to  that  focus.  Try  to  copy  this  sail  once  or  twice, 
and  you  will  begin  to  understand  Turner's  work.  Similarly  the  wing  of 
the  Cupid  in  Corrcg£ io's  large  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  is  focussed 
to  two  little  grains  of  white  at  the  top  of  it.  The  points  of  light  on  the 
white  flower  in  the  wreath  round  the  head  of  the  dancing  child-faun,  it 
Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  exemplify  the  same  thing. 
9  I  shall  not  hmcetoi ward  number  the  exercises  recommended;  an 


ua.  O 


relief,  Lint  in  full  rounding.  Take  the  first  bit  of  branch  01 
stump  that  comes  to  hand,  with  a  fork  in  it  ;  cut  off  the  eiJi 
of  the  forking  branches,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  only  about  a 
foot  in  length  ;  get  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size,  fix  jour  bil 
of  branch  in  some  place  where  its  position  will  not  be  altered, 
and  draw  it  thoroughly,  in  all  its  light  and  shade,  fall  size 
striving,  above  all  things,  to  get  an  accurate  expression  of  ita 
structure  at  the  fork  of  the  branch.  When  once  yon  have 
mastered  the  tree  at  its  armpits,  you  will  have  little  more  trou- 
ble with  it. 

Always  draw  whatever  the  background  happens  to  be, 
exactly  as  you  see  it.  Wherever  you  have  fastened  the  bough, 
you  must  draw  whutever  is  behind  it,  ugly  or  not,  else  you  will 
never  know  whether  the  light  and  shade  arc  right  ;  they  may 
appear  quite  wrong  to  you,  only  for  wont  of  the  background. 
And  this  general  law  is  to  be  observed  in  all  your  studies: 
whatever  you  draw,  draw  complete]  v  and  unalteriogly,  else  you 
never  know  if  what  you  have  done  is  right,  or  whether  you 
could  have  done  it  rightly  bad  you  tried.  There  is  nothing 
visible  out  of  which  you  may  not  get  useful  practice. 

Next,  to  pot  the  leaves  ou  your  boughs.  Gather  a  small 
twig  with  four  or  five  leaves  on  it,  put  it  into  water,  put  a  sheet 
of  lighUcolourcd  or  white  paper  behind  it,  so  that  all  the  leaves 
may  be  relieved  ia  dark  from  the  white  field  ;  then  sketch  in 
their  dark  shape  carefully  with  pencil  as  you  did  the  complicated 
boughs,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  their  masses  and  interstices 
ire  right  in  shape  before  you  begin  shading,  and  complete  as 
far  as  yon  can  with  pen  and  ink,  in  the  manner  of  Pig.  6.,  which 
is  a  young  shoot  of  lilac, 


flwj  ire  distinguished  only  by  increasing  difficulty  of  aibject,  not  fc 
difference  of  method 
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/ '  Yon  will  probably,  in  spite  of 
alt  your  pattern  drawings,  be  at 
first  puzzled  by  leaf  foreshorten- 
ing ;  especially  beaanse  the  look 
of  retirement  or  projection  de- 
pends not  so  much  on  the  per- 
spective of  the  leaves  themselves 
as  on  the  doable  sight  of  the 
two  eyes.  Now  there  are  certain 
artifices  by  which  good  painters 
can  partly  conquer  this  difficulty; 
as  slight  exaggerations  of  force 
or  colour  in  the  nearer  parts,  and 
of  obscurity  in  the  more  distant 
ones ;  bat  yon  mnst  not  attempt 
anything  of  this  kind.  When  you 
are  first  sketching  the  leaves, 
shot  one  of  your  eyes,  fix  a  point 
in  the  background,  to  bring  the 
point  ofoue  of  the  leaves  against, 
and  so  sketch  the  whole  bough  ""'  " 

as  you  see  it  in  a  fixed  position,  looking  with  one  eye. 
only.  Toar  drawing  never  can  lw  made  to  look  like  the  object 
itself,  as  you  see  that  object  with  both  eyes,1  bat  it  can  be 
mode  perfectly  like  the  object  seen  with  one,  and  you  must  be 
content  when  yon  have  got  a  resemblance  on  these  terms. 
.  In  order  to  get  clearly  at  the  notion  of  the  thing  to  be  done, 
take  a  single  long  leaf,  hold  it  with  its  point  towards  yon,  and 

1  IC  yon  understand  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  you  will  know 
why;  if  not,  it  does  not  matter;  trust  me  for  the  truth  of  tho  State- 
ment, as  I  cannot  explain  tho  principle  without  diagrams  and  much  Ion 


as  flat  as  you  can,  so  as  to  sec  nothing  of  it  bat  its  thinness,  iu 
if  joq  wautcd  to  know  how  thui  it  was  ;  outline  it  so.  Then 
slope  it  down  gradually  towards  you,  and  watch  it  as  it  length 
ens  out  to  its  full  length,  held  perpendicularly  down  before  you. 
Draw  it  iu  three  or  four  different  positions  between  then 
BXtMUMS,  with  its  ribs  as  they  appear  iu  each  positiou,  and  y 
ft-ill  soon  find  out  how  it  most  be. 

Draw  first  only  two  or  threo  of  the  leaves  j  then  larger  c 
tcrs  ;  and  practise,  in  this  way,  more  and  more  complici 
pieott  oi"  bough  and  leafage,  till  you  find  yon  can  master  t! 
most  difficult  arrangements,  not  consisting  of  more  than  ten  o 
twelve  leaves.     You  will  find  as  yon  do  this,  if  joa  ktm  e 
opporinnily  of  visiting  any  gallery  of  pictures,  that  you  take  a 
much  more  Urely  interest  than  before  in  the  work  of  the  g 
masters  j  yoa  will  nee  that  rery  often  their  best  baekgrour 
»»  composed  of  little,  more  than  a  few  sprays  of  leafage,  i 
fully   studied,    brought  against    the   distant   sky  ;    and    I 
another  wreath   or  two  form  the  chief  interest  of  their  for 
grounds.     If  yen  live  iu  London  yon  may  test  your  progress 
atatraklf/  by  the  degree  of  admiration  you  fed  for  the  leaves 
of  vine  round  the  head  of  the  Bacchus,  iu  Titian's  Baochtn  iiud 
Ariadne.     All  this,  however,  will  not  enable  you  to  draw  a 
mass  of  foliage.     You  will  find,  on  looking  at  any  rich  piece  of 
vegetation,  that  it  is  only  one  or  two  of  the  nearer  clusters  that 
you  can  by  any  possibility   draw  in    this   complete    mamn 
The  mass  is  too  vast,  and  too  intricate,  to  be  thus  dealt  with 
Ion   must  now  therefore  have  recourse  to  some  confn 
mode  of  execution,  capable   of  expressing   the    confusion  i 
Nature.    And,  first,  you  must  understand  what  the  chnract* 
itf  that  confusion  is.     If  you  look  carefully  nt  the  outer  spra 
uf  any  tree  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  flfatanaa,  you  will  i 
tnem  defined  against  the  sky  in  masses,  which,  at  first,  loe 
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quite  definite  ;  but  if  you  examine  them,  you  will  see,  mingled 
with  the  real  shapes  of  leaves,  many  indistinct  lines,  which  are, 
some  of  them,  stalks  of  leaves,  and  some,  leaves  seen  with  the 
edge  turned  towards  you,  and  coming  into  sight  in  a  broken 
way  ;  for,  supposing  the  real  leaf  shape  to  be  as  at  a,  Fig.  ?., 
this,  when  removed  some  yards  from  the  eye,  will  appear  dark 
against  the  sky,  as  at  b;   then,  when  removed  some  yards 


ng.  7. 


farther  still,  the  stalk  and  point  disappear  altogether,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leaf  becomes  little  more  than  a  line  ;  and  the  result 
is  the  condition  at  c,  only  with  this  farther  subtlety  in  the  look 
of  it,  inexpressible  in  the  woodcut,  that  the  stalk  and  point  of 
the  leaf,  though  they  have  disappeared  to  the  eye,  have  yet 
some  influence  in  checking  the  light  at  the  places  whore  they 
exist,  and  cause  a  slight  dimness  about  the  part  of  the  leaf 
which  remains  visible,  so  that  its  perfect  effect  could  only  be 
rendered  by  two  layers  of  colour,  one  subduing  the  sky  tone  a 
little,  the  next  drawing  the  brokin  portions  of  the  leaf,  as  at  c, 
and  carefully  indicating  the  greater  darkness  of  the  spot  in  the 
middle,  where  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is. 

This  is  the  perfect  theory  of  the  matter.     In  practice  we  can- 
not reach  such  accuracy  ;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  reuder  tho 
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general  look  of  the  foliage  satisfactorily  by  t!ie  following  u 
of  practice. 

Gather  a  spray  of  any  tree,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  i 
long.  Fix  it  firmly  by  the  stem  in  anything  that  will  su 
it  steadily  ;  put  it  about  eight  feet  away  from  yon,  or  ten  il 
you  arc  far-sighted.  Put  a  sheet  of  not  very  white  paper 
behind  it,  as  usual.  Then  draw  very  carefully,  first  placing 
them  with  pencil,  and  then  filling  them  up  with  ink,  every  leaf 
mass  and  stalk  of  it  in  simple  black  profile,  as  you  see  them 
against  the  paper :  Fig.  8.  is  a  bough  of  Phillyrea  so  drawn. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  running  the  leaves  into  a  black  mass  when 
they  come  together  ;  this  exercise  is  only  to  teach  yon  what 
the  actual  shapes  of  such  masses  are  when  seen  against  the  s 


Make  two  careful  studies  of  this  kind  of  ono  bongh  of  every 
common  tree — oak,  ash,  elm,  biivli,  beech  &e.  :  in  fact,  if  you 


mi  ran  nuomx. 

are  good,  and  industrials,  you  will  make  one  audi 

fully  nt  least  three  times  a  week,  until  you  have  I  . 

every  sort  Df  tree  and  slirub  you  can  get  branches  of.     You 

art1  to  make  two  Btndiee  of  each  bough,  for  this  reason — all 

tallage  have   H  upper  i   under  surface,  and   the 

side  view  of  them,  or  profile,  shows  a  wholly  different  organisa- 
tion of  branches  from  tint  seen  is  the  view  from  above.  They 
are  generally  seen  more  or  less  in  profile,  us  you  look  at  the 
whole  tree,  and  Nature  put*  her  best  composition  into  Lhe  pro- 
Hi  arrangement.  But  the  view  from  above  en*  below  occurs 
not  unfrequently,  also,  ntul  it  is  quite  necessary  yuu  should 
draw  ii  if  you  -.vi.-li  in  understand  lb*  anatomy  of  the  tree. 
The  -difference  between  ihe  two  views  ia  often  far  greater  thau 

Fig.!-. 

yon  conld  easily  conceive.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  9.,  a  is  the 
upper  view,  and  b  the  profile,  of  a  single  spray  of  I'hillyrea. 
Fig.  8.  is  an  intermediate  view  of  a  larger  bough  ;  seen  from 
beneath,  but  at  some  lateral  distance  also. 

When  you  have  dune  a  Tew  branches  in  this  manner,  take 
OM  nt"  tha  dromngM,  and  put  it  first  a  yard  away  from  you, 
then  a  yard  and  a  half,  then  two  yards  ;  observe  how  the  thin- 
ner stalks  and  leaves  gradually  disappear,  leaving  ouly  a  vague 
and  slight  darkness  where  they  were,  and  make  another  study 
of  the  effect  at  each  distance,   taking  eare   to   draw  nothing 


>g 
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more  tliau  you  realty  see,  for  in  this  oonarta  al]  the  difference 

between  what  would  be  merely  aniitinlurt  drawing  of  the  leaves 
seen  war,  and  a  full-sizt  drawing  of  the  same  leaves  oL  it  dis- 
tance. Bj  full  size,  I  mean  the  size  which  they  would  really 
tppear  of  if  their  outline  were  traced  through  a  pane  of  glass 
held  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  you  mm  to 
hold  your  drawing.  You  can  always  ascertain  this  full  size  of 
ftny  object  by  holding  your  paper  upright  before  you,  at  the 
distance  from  your  eye  at  which  you  wish  your  drawing  to  be 
Been,  Bring  its  edge  across  the  object  yon  have  to  draw,  and 
mark  npou  this  edge  the  paints  where  (he  outline  of  the  object 
l  goes  behind,  the  edge  of  the  paper.  You  will 
always  find  it,  thus  measured,  smaller  tlutu  you  supposed. 

When  you  have  mode  u  f>  w  e-in-ful  ■\perimenie  of  this  kind  ou 
your  own  drawings,  (which  arc  1»  tier  For  practice,  at  first,  than 
the  real  trees,  because  tbe  black  profile  in  the  drawing  is  quite 
stable,  and  does  riot  shake,  and  is  not  confused  by  sparkles  of 
lustre  on  the  leaves,)  you  may  try  the  extremities  of  the  peal 
trees,  only  not  doing  much  at  a  time,  fur  the  brightness  of  the 
sky  will  dazzle  and  perplex  your  sight.  And  this  brightness 
causes,  I  believe,  some  loss  of  the  outline  itself;  at  least  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light  in  a  photograph  extends  much 
within  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  them  away 
so  that  no  tree  extremity,  stand  it  erer  so  still,  nor  any  other 
Bote  coming  against  bright  sky,  is  truly  drawn  by  a  photo- 
graph  ;  and  if  you  once  succeed  in  drawing  a  few  sprays 
rightly,  you  wili  Snt!  the  result  uiueh  more  lovely  and  ii 
big  than  any  photograph  can  be. 

All  this  difficulty,  however,  attaches  to  the  rendering  n 
Ihe  dark  form  of  the  sprays  as  they  come  against  the  a 
Within  those  ■prays,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  there  is  a 
Mmptaxity  of  a  uiiiL'li  more  embarrassing  kind  ;  for  nearly  ah 


MM* 

the  sky. 
ro  is  n 
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leaves  hare  some  lastre,  and  ati  are  more  or  less  translucent 
(letting  light  through  them)  ;  therefore,  in  any  given  leaf, 
besides  the  intricacies  of  its  own  proper  shadows  and  foreshore 
enings,  there  are  three  series  of  circumstances  which  alter  or 
hide  its  forms.  First,  shadows  cast  on  it  by  other  leaves— 
often  very  forcibly.  Secondly,  light  reflected  from  its  lostrou 
surface,  sometimes  the  bine  of  the  sky,  sometimes  the  white  of 
clouds,  or  the  sun  itself  flashing  like  a  star.  Thirdly,  forms  and 
shadows  of  other  leaves,  seen  as  darknesses  through  the  translu- 
cent parts  of  the  leaf ;  a  most  important  element  of  foliage 
effect,  bat  wholly  neglected  by  landscape  artists  in  general. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  except  now  and  then  by 
chance,  the  form  of  a  complete  leaf  is  never  saen  ;  bat  a  mar- 
vellous and  quaint  confusion,  very  definite,  indeed,  in  its  evi- 
dence of  direction  of  growth,  and  unity  of  action,  bat  wholly 
indefinable  and  inextricable,  part  by  part,  by  any  amount  of 
patience.  You  cannot  possibly  work  it  oat  in  fac  simile,  though 
yon  took  a  twelvemonth's  time  to  a  tree  ;  and  yon  most  there- 
fore try  to  discover  some  mode  of  execution  which  will  more  or 
less  imitate,  by  its  own  variety  and  mystery,  the  variety  and 
mystery  of  Nature,  withoat  absolute  delineation  of  detail. 
-•  Now  I  have  led  yon  to  this  conclusion  by  observation  of  tree 
form  only,  because  in  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  clearest. 
But  no  natural  object  exists  which  does  not  involve  in  some 
part  or  parts  of  it  this  inimitableness,  this  mystery  of  quantity, 
wtich  needs  peculiarity  of  handling  and  trick  of  tonch  to 
express  it  completely.  If  leaves  are  intricate,  so  is  moss,  so 
is  foam,  so  is  rock  cleavage,  so  are  fur  and  hair,  and  texture 
of  drapery,  and  of  clouds.  And  although  methods  and  dex- 
terities of  handling  are  wholly  useless  if  you  have  not  gained 
first  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  thing ;  so 
that  if  yon  cannot  draw  a  branch  perfectly,  then  much  less 
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a  tree  ;  and  if  not  a  wreath  of  mist  perfectly,  much  I 
flock  of  clouds  ;  and  if  not  a  single  grass  blade  perfectly,  i 
less  a  grass  bank  ;  yet  h&ving  once  got  this  power  over  dec> 
eive  form,  you  may  safely— aud  must,  in  order  to  perfection  of 
work — carry  out  your  knowledge  by  every  aid  of  method  and 
faxbffity  of  hand. 

But.  in  order  to  find  ont  what  method  can  do,  you  mast  now 
look  at  Art  as  well  as  at  Nature,  and  see  what  means  painters  and 
engravers  have  actually  employed  for  the  expression  of  these  sub- 
tleties. Where n pon  arises  the  question,  what  opportunity  have 
you  to  obtain  engravings  ?  You  ought,  if  it  is  at  all  in  your 
power,  to  possess  yourself  of  a  certain  number  of  good  examples 
of  Turner's  engraved  works  :  if  this  bo  r.ot  in  your  power,  yon 
must  just  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  the  shop  windows,  or 
of  any  plates  of  which  yon  can  obtain  a  loan.  Very  possibly, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  sight  of  them  may  stimulate  yon  to  put 
them  to  better  use.  But,  supposing  your  means  admit  of  your 
doing  so,  possess  yourself,  Grst,  of  the  illustrated  edition  either 
of  Kogers'g  Italy  or  Rogers's  Poems,  and  then  of  about  a  dozen 
of  the  plates  named  in  the  annexed  lists.  The  prefixed  letters 
indicate  the  particular  points  deserving  your  stndy  in  each 
engraving.1     Be  sure,  therefore,  that  your  selection  includes,  a 


1  If  joa  can,  get  Erst  the  pI«Les  marked  with  a  stuv     The  lettcn  inou 
it  follows:— 
.  9ljuds  for  arebUeclurc,  including  distant  grouping  of  towns,  cattagt^ 

to. 
c  vluuils,  including  mist  and  aerial  effects. 
/  foliage. 

/  ground,  including  low  hills,  when  not  rocky. 
t  effects  of  light. 

■H  mountains,  or  (told  rockj  ground, 
p  power  of  general  aimngemciil  and  effort. 
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all  events,  one  plate  marked  with  each  letter— of  course  the 
plates  marked  with  two  or  three  letters  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  best.    Do  not  get  more  than  twelve  of  these  plates,  not 

§  jniet  water. 

r  running  or  rough  water;  or  riven,  eren  if  calm,  when  their  line  of 
flow  is  beautifully  marked. 


From  ike  England  Series. 


a  e/r.  ArundeL, 

a/L  Aahby  de  la  louche. 
al  q  r.  Barnard  Castle.* 
fmr.  Bolton  Abbey. 

fgr.  Buckfastleigh.* 

a tp.  Caernarvon. 

e  I  q.  Castle  Upnor. 

«//.  Colchester. 
/  q.  Cowes. 

efp.  Dartmouth  Core. 

el  q.  Flint  Castle.* 
mfg  I.  Knareaborough.* 
m  r.  High  Force  of  Tees.* 

/ 


afq.  Trematon. 
a/ p.  Lancaster. 
e  Imr,  Lancaster  Sands.* 
agf.  Launceston. 
ef  I  r.  Leicester  A.bbey, 
fr.  Ludlow. 
afl.  Margate. 
al  q.  Orford. 
c  p.  Plymouth. 
/  Powis  Castle. 
Imq.  Prudhoe  Castle. 
flmr.  Chain  Bridge  orer  Toes.* 
m  q.  Ullcswater. 
YaUe  Cruris. 


p  q.  Arona. 
*  m.  DrachenfeDc 
/I.Marley.* 


From  the  Keepsake. 


p,  St.  Germain  en  Laye. 
Ip  q.  Florence. 
I  m.  Ballyburgh  Ness  • 


From  the  Bible  Series. 

f  m.  Mount  Lebanon.  a  eg.  Joppa. 

m.  Rock  of  Moses  at  Sinai,  elpq-  Solomon's  Pools.* 

1 1  mt.  Jericho.  a  L  Santa  Saba. 

a*.  PoolofBetbesda. 
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even  all  the  twelve  at  first.     For  the  more  engravings  y< 
have,  the  less  attention  you  will  pay  to  them.     It  is  a  gem 
truth,    that    the    enjoyment    derivable    from    art    cannot 
increased  in  quantity,  beyond  a  certain  point,  by  quantity 
possession  ;  it  is  ODly  spread,  as  it  were,  over  a  larger  surfa 
and  very  often  dulled  by  finding  ideas  repeated  in  diffcri 
worts.     Now  for  a  beginner,  it  is  always  better  that  his 
tiou  should  be  concentrated  or  one  or  two  good  things,  and 
Mb  enjoyment  founded  on  them,  than  that  he  should  look 
many,  with  divided  thoughts.     He  has  much  to  discover  ;  d 
his  best  way  of  discovering  it  is  to  think  long  over  few  things, 
and  watch  them  earnestly.     It  is  one  of  the  worst  errors  of 
this  age  to  try  to  know  and  to  see  too  much  :  the  men  who 
seem   to   know   everything,    never   in   reality  know   anything 
rightly.     Beware  of  hand-book  kuowleilge. 

These  engravings  are,  in  general,  more  for  you  to  look  at 
than  to  copy  ;  and  they  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  when  we 
come  to  talk  of  composition,  than  they  are  at  present ;  still,  it 
will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  sometimes  to  try  how  far  yon 
tan  get  their  delicate  texture,  or  gradations  of  tone 


I 


From  Scott  I  Work: 

r.  Vclroee. 

c  vi.  Gli-nuoc 

c  Drjburgb." 

t  nt.  Lueli  Uoriilun. 

s  (.  Caerlavcroclt, 

Front  the  "  Jlivers  of  Franca." 

*  |r.  Chateau  ot  imboise,   with  a  />.  Rouen  Cathedral 

Urge  bridge  on  right.  fp.  Pont  de  I'Arohe. 

ipr.Ro'jeo,   looking   down   the  flp.Vievr    on 

river,  poplar*  on  right*  avenue, 

a  I  p.  Rouen,  with  cathedral  and  ae  p.  Bridge  of  Mool&n. 

ninliow,  avenue  on  the  left,  cgp;  Guide  Wc* 
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pen-and-ink  drawing  will  be  apt  to  incline  tyy  much  to  a 
scratchy  and  broken  kind  of  shade.  For  instance,  the  textnri 
of  the  white  convent  wall,  and  the  drawing  of  its  tiled  roof,  ir 
the  yignette  at  p.  227.  of  Rogers's  Poems,  is  as  exquisite  at 
work  can  possibly  be  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  and  profitable 
achievement  if  yon  can  at  all  approach  it.  In  like  manner,  if 
you  can  at  all  imitate  the  dark  distant  country  at  p.  7.,  or  the 
sky  at  p.  80.,  of  the  same  volume,  or  the  foliage  at  pp.  12.  and 
144.,  it  will  be  good  gain  ;  and  if  you  can  once  draw  the  roll 
ing  clouds  and  running  river  at  p.  9.  of  the  "  Italy,"  or  the 
city  in  the  vignette  of  Aosta  at  p.  25.,  or  the  moonlight  at  p. 
223.,  you  will  find  that  even  Nature  herself  cannot  afterwards 
very  terribly  puzzle  you  with  her  torrents,  or  towers,  or  moon 
light. 

>*  You  need  not  copy  touch  for  touch,  but  try  to  get  the  same 
effect.  And  if  you  feel  discouraged  by  the  delicacy  required, 
and  begin  to  think  that  engraving  is  not  drawing,  and  that 
copying  it  cannot  help  you  to  draw,  remember  that  it  differs 
from  common  drawing  only  by  the  difficulties  it  has  to  encoun- 
ter. Ton  perhaps  have  got  into  a  careless  habit  of  thinking 
that  engraving  is  a  mere  business,  easy  enough  when  one  has 
got  into  the  knack  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  form  of 
drawing  more  difficult  than  common  drawing,  by  exactly  so 
much  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  cut  steel  than  to  move  the  pencil 
over  paper.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  mechanical  aids 
and  methods  which  reduce  it  at  certain  stages  either  to  pure 
machine  work,  or  to  more  or  less  a  habit  of  hand  and  arm;  but 
this  is  not  so  in  the  foliage  yon  are  trying  to  copy,  of  which  the 
best  and  prettiest  parts  are  always  etched — that  is,  drawn  with 
a  fine  steel  point  and  free  hand :  only  the  line  made  is  white 
instead  of  black,  which  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  judge 
of  what  you  are  about.    And  the  trying  to  copy  these  platet 
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When  either  the  material  (as  the  copper  or  wood)  or  th« 
time  of  an  artist,  does  not.  permit  kirn  to  moke  a  perfect  A 
tog, — that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  no  lines  shall  be  promim 
risible, — acd  lie  is  reduced  to  show  the  black  Kaeo,  • 
drawn  by  the  pen,  or  on  the  wood,  it  is  better  to  make  tbtM 
lines  help,  as  far  as  ma;  be,  the  expression  of  texture  and  form 
You  will  thus  find  many  textures,  as  of  cloth  or  grs 
and  many  subtle  effects  of  light,  expressed  by  Leech  with  eig- 
zag  or  crossed  or  cutioiiily  broken  lines  ;  and  you  will  sec  that 
Alfred  Rethel  and  Richter  constantly  express  the  direction  and 
rounding  of  surfaces  by  the  direction  of  tbe  lines  which  shade 
them.  All  these  various  means  of  expression  will  be  useful  to 
you,  as  far  as  you  can  learn  them,  provided  you  remember  that 
they  are  merely  a  kind  of  shorthand  ;  telling  certain  facts,  not 
in  quite  the  right  way,  but  in  the  only  possible  way  under  the 
conditions  :  aud  provided  in  any  nfler  use  of  such  means,  yon 
never  try  to  show  your  own  dexterity;  but  only  to  get  as  much 
record  of  the  object  as  you  can  in  a  given  time  ;  aud  that  yon 
continually  make  efforts  to  go  beyond  such  shorthand,  and 
draw  portions  of  the  objects  rightly. 

And  touching  this  question  of  dirtclion  of  lines  as  indicating 
that  of  surface,  observe  these  few  points  :. 

If  lines  are  to  be  distinctly  shown,  it  is  better  that,  so  far  as 
they  tan  indicate  any  thing  by  their  direction,  they  should  e* 
plain  rather  than  oppose  the  general  character  of  the  object. 
Thus,  in  the  piece  of  wood-cut  from  Titian,  Fig.  10.,  the  Unci 
are  serviceable  by  expressing,  not  only  the  shade  of  the  trunk, 
out  partly  also  its  roundness,  and  the  Qow  of  its  grain.  And 
Albert  Durer,  whose  work  was  chiefly  engraving,  sets  himseir 
always  thug  to  make  his  Hues  as  valuable  as  possible  ;  telling 
much  by  them,  both  of  shade  and  direction  of  surface  :  and  if 
you  were  always  to  be  limited  to  engraving  on  copper  (aud  did 


wt  waul  to  express  effects  of  mist  or  darkness,  as  well  u  deli- 
e  forms),  Albert  Durer's  way  of  work  would  be  the  best  ex- 


mplc  tot  yon.     Bnt,  inasmuch  as  the  perfect  way  of  drawing 

without  lines,  ami  the  great  painters  always  con- 

■.iv.    their  subject  as  complete,  even  when  they  are  sketching 

■lly,  you  will  End  that,  when  they  are  not  limited  in 

■ : > n -■ ,   tluy  do  not  much   trust  to  direction  of  line,  but  will 

■   in    the  shade  of  a   rounded  surface  with  nearly 

■  'i  say,  with  the  easiest  and  quickest  lines 

■  themselves,    When  the  hand  is  free,  the  easiest  line 

.     ■■  is.  urn:  Inclining  from  the  left  upwards  t..  the 

*ht,  or  ria-  venB,  from  the  right  downwards  to  the  left. ;  ami 

rtteo  '.I'm'  sery  quickly,  Ike  line  is  hooked  a  little  fit  the  S&d 

y  the  e?oK  at  return  to  the  next     Hence,  yon  will  always 

find  (he  pencil,  shaft,  or  pen  sketch  of  a  wry  great  master  (oil 

f  tho^c  kind  of  lines  ;  and  even  if  lie  draws  carefully,  you  will 

fiid  hiiu  Bring  simple  straight  lines  from  left  to  right,  when  an 

nferior  master  would  have  used  earred  ones.    Fig.  1 1.  is  a  fair 

eaiinileof  part  of  a  sketch  of  Ifuphael's,  uliieh  exhibits  these 

characters  very  distinctly.      Even  the  careful  drawings  of  Leo- 
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nardo  da  Vinci  are  shaded  most  commonly  with  straight  lines  ; 
ami  yon  may  always 
assume  it  as  a  point 
increasing  llie  proba- 
bility of  a  drawing  be- 
ing by  a  great  master 
if  you  find  rounded 
surfaces,  such  as  those 
of  cheeks  or  li]'-,  .-liud- 
cd  with  straight  lines. 
But  you  will  •also 
now  Qndentawl  bow 
easy  it  must  be  for  i  lis- 
lionest.  dealers  to  forge 
or  imitate  scrawled 
sketches  like  Figure 
11.,  aud  pass  them  for 
the  work  of  great  mas- 
ters ;  anil  how  the 
power  of  determining 
the  geoainenesi  of  u 
drawing  depends  en- 
tirely on  your  know- 
ing the  fads  of  the 
object  drawn,  and  per- 
tif.a.  caring    whether    the 

hasty  handling  is  ait 
conducive  to  the  expression  of  those  truths.  In  a  great  man's 
work,  at  its  fastest,  no  line  is  thrown  awny,  and  It  is  not  by  the 
rapidity,  but  tlie  tumomf  of  the  execution  thai  jon  know  him  lei 
be  great.  Now  to  judge  of  tbia  MOBOmy,  yon  must  know 
e\;ietly  what  he  meant  to  do,  otherwise  you  cauuot  of 
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diacern  how  far  he  has  done  it ;  that  is,  you  most  know  the 
beauty  and  nature  of  the  thing  he  was  drawing.  All  judgment 
of  art  thus  finally  founds  itself  on  knowledge  of  Nature. 
: .  But  farther  observe,  that  this  scrawled,  or  economic,  or 
impetuous  execution  is  never  affectedly  impetuous.  If  a  great 
man  is  not  in  a  hurry,  he  never  pretends  to  be ;  if  he  has 
no  eagerness  in  his  heart,  he  puts  none  into  his  hand  ;  if  he 
thinks  his  effect  would  be  better  got  with  two  lines,  he  never, 
to  show  his  dexterity,  tries  to  do  it  with  one.  Be  assured, 
therefore  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance),  that 
you  will  never  produce  a  great  drawing  by  imitating  the  exe- 
cution of  a  great  master.  Acquire  his  knowledge  and  share 
is  feelings,  aqd  the  easy  execution  will  fall  from  your  hand 
as  it  did  from  his ;  but  if  you  merely  scrawl  because  he 
vrawled,  or  blot  because  he  blotted,  you  will  not  only  never 
advance  in  power,  but  every  able  draughtsman,  and  every 
iudge  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  will  know  you  for  a 
eheat,  and  despise  you  accordingly. 

Again,  observe  respecting  the  use  of  outline  : 
All  merely  outlined  drawings  are  bad,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  an  artist  of  any  power  can  always  do  more,  and  tell  more, 
by  quitting  his  outlines  occasionally,  and  scratching  in  a  few 
lines  for  shade,  than  he  can  by  restricting  himself  to  outline 
only.  Hence  the  fact  of  his  so  restricting  himself,  whatever 
may  be  the  occasion,  shows  him  to  be  a  bad  draughtsman, 
and  not  to  know  how  to  apply  his  power  economically.  This 
bard  law,  however,  bears  only  on  drawings  meant  to  remain 
in  the  state  in  which  you  see  them  ;  not  on  those  which  were 
meant  to  be  proceeded  with,  or  for  some  mechanical  use. 
Jt  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  pure  outlines,  as  an  incipient 
arrangement  of  a  composition,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with 
colour,  or  to  be  pricked  through  and  used  as  patterns  01 
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tracings  ;  lint  if,  with  no  such  ultimate  object,  making 
drawing  wholly  for  its  own   sake,  and  meaning  it  to 
in  the  state  he  loaves  it,  on  artist  restricts  lihn; 
he  ia  a  bad  draughtsman,  and   his  work  is    bad.     Then 
no   exception   to    this    law.       A   good   artist    habitually 
masses,  not  edges,  and  can  iu  every  case  make  Lis  dn 
more  expressive  (with  any  given  quantity  of  work)  by 
shade  than   by  contours  ;   so   that  all   good   work  whai 
is  more  or  less  touched  with  shade,  oud  more 
rupti.il  as  outline. 

Hence,  the  published  works  of  Retsch,  nnd  all  the  English 
imitations  of  them,  and  all  outline  engravings  from  pIotnMG 
are  bad  work,  and  only  serve  to  corrupt  the-  public    tasl 
and  of  such  outlines,  the  worst  arc  tboso  which  are  dark* 
in  some  part  of  their  course  by  way  of  expressing  the 
Bide,  as  Flaiinan's  from  Dante,  and  such  otbors  j  tocMM 
outline  can  only  be  true  so  long  as  it  accurately  rcpi 
the  form  of  the  given  object  with  om  of  its  edges.     Tims, 
outline  a  and  the  outline  b,  Fig.  12.,  are  Ijoth  tntt  outlines 
ball;  because,  however  thick  the  line 
be,  whether  we  tako  the  interior  or 
edge  of  it,  that    edge  of  it  always  di 
f~\  a  true  circle.     But  e  is  a  raise  ontBne. 

c  a  ball,  because  either  the  inner  or 

**■ ,s-  edge  of  the  black  line  must  be  aa  u 

circle,  else  the  line  could  not  bo  thicker   fn  oni 
another.     Hence  all  "force,"  as  it  is  called,  is  gain 
fication  of  the  contours;  so  that  no  artist  whose  sht  i-  t.nic 
and  flue  could  endure  to  look  at  it.     It  does  indeed   often 
hsjipa    thftt  a  painter,  sketching  rapidly,    and    tryi 
and  again  for  some  line  which  he  cannot  quite  *tri 
or  loads  the   first  line  by  setting  others    bedde  and  acrosi 
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it ;  and  then  a  careless  observer  supposes  it  has  been  thick- 
ened on  purpose  ;  or,  sometimes  also,  at  a  place  where  shade 
is  afterwards  to  enclose  the  form,  the  painter  will  strike  a    k 
broad  dash  of  this  shade  beside  his  outline  at  once,  looking 
as  if  he  meant  to  thicken  the  outline ;  whereas  this  broad 
line  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  the  future  shadow,  and  thi 
outline  is  really  drawn  with  its  inner  edge.    And  thus,  faj 
from  good  draughtsmen  darkening  the  lines  which  turn  away    "%' 
from  the  light,  the  tendency  with  them  is  rather  to  darken 
them  towards  the  light,  for  it  is  there  in  general  that  shade 
will  ultimately  enclose  them.    The  best  example  of  this  treat- 
ment that  I  know  is  Raphael's  sketch,  in  the  Louvre,  of  the 
head  of  the  angel  pursuing  Heliodorus,  the  one  that  shows     ' 
part  of  the  left  eye ;  where  the  dark  strong  lines  which 
terminate  the  nose  and  forehead  towards  the  light  are  opposed 
to  tender  and  light  ones  behind  the  ear,  and  in  other  places 
towards  the  shade.    You  will  see  in  Fig.  11.  the  same  principle 
variously  exemplified ;  the  principal  dark  lines,  in  the  head    ' 
and  drapery  of  the  arms,  being  on  the  side  turned  to  the 
light. 

.  All  these  refinements  and  ultimate  principles,  however, 
do  not  affect  your  drawing  for  the  present.  You  must  try 
to  make  your  outlines  as  equal  as  possible ;  and  employ  pure 
outline  only  for  the  two  following  purposes:  either  (1.)  to 
steady  your  hand,  as  in  Exercise  II.,  for  if  you  cannot  draw 
the  line  itself,  you  will  never  be  able  to  terminate  your  shadow 
in  the  precise  shape  required,  when  the  line  is  absent ;  or  (2.) 
to  give  you  shorthand  memoranda  of  forms,  when  you  are 
pressed  for  time.  Thus  the  forms  of  distant  trees  in  groups 
are  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  light  edge  of  the  rounded 
mass  of  the  nearer  one  being  shown  against  the  darker  part 
of  the  rounded  mass  of  a  more  distant  one  ;  and  to  draw    • 
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this  properly,  nearly  as  much  work  is  required  to  round  each 
tree  as  to  round  the  stone  in.  Fig.  5.  Of  course  you  cannot 
often  get  time  to  do  this  ;  but  if  you  mark  the  terminal  line 
of  each  tree  as  is  done  by  Durer  iu  Fig.  13.,  you  will  get 
a  most  useful  mem  uranium  of  their  arrangement,  and  a  very 
interesting  drawing.  Only  observe  in  doing  this,  you  most 
not,  because  the  procedure  is  a  quiek  one,  hurry  that  pro- 
cedure itself.  Tou  will  find,  on  copying  that  bit  of  Durer, 
that  every  one  of  his  lines  is  firm,  deliberate,  and  accurately 
descriptive  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  means  a  bush  of  sneh  a  size 
and  such  a  shape,  definitely  observed  and  set  down  ;  it  con- 
tains a  true  "  signalement "  of  every  nut-tree,  and  apple-tree, 
and  higher  bit  of  hedge,  all  round  that  village.  If  you.  have 
not  time  to  draw  thus  carefully,  do  tiot  draw  at  all— you  are 


merely  wasting  yonr  work    and  spoiling  your  taste.     When 
you  have  had  four  or  five  years'  practice  you  may  Ixr  able 
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)  make  useful  memoranda  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  not  yet  ; 
ii  ■  iciies  of  light  anil  shade,  in  a  way  of  which  I 
will  tell  vim  presently,  Ami  this  nse  of  outline,  note  further, 
is  wholly  confined  to  objects  which  have  alga  or  limits.  Ton 
on  ontiine  a  tree  or  a  stone,  when  it  rises  against  another 
I  or  stone  ;  but  yon  cannot  outline  folds  in  drapery,   or 

raves  in  water  ;  if  these  are  to  he  expressed  at  all  it  must 
by  some  sort  of  shade,  ami  therefore  the  rule  that  no 
good  drawing  cun  consist  throughout  of  pure  outline  remains 
sssnlote,  Too  see,  in  that  woodcut  of  Durer's,  his  reason 
for  even  limiting  himself  bo  much  to  outline  as  he  has,  in  thoso 
distant  woods  and  plains,  is  that  he  may  leave  them  in  bright 
light,  to  be  thrown  out  still  more  by  the  dark  sky  and  the 
dark  village  spire  ;  and  the  scene  becomes  real  aud  Bunny  only 
by  the  addition  of  these  shades. 


lentondlng,  then,  thna  nwch  of  the  oso  of  outline,  we  wfll 


go  bock  to  our  question  about  tree  drawing  left  uuanswered  at 
page  73. 

We  were,  yon  remember,  in  pursuit  of  mystery  among-  H 
leaves.  Now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  mystery  nml  diaordc 
to  any  extent ;  bnt  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  orgaumtun  ii 
midst  of  mystery.  And  you  will  never  succeed  in  doing  I 
unless  you  lean  always  to  the  definite  side,  tad  allow  your* 
rarely  to  become  quito  vague,  at  least  throngh  all  your  e 
practice.  So,  after  your  single  groups  of  Leaves, 
mart  be  to  conditions  like  Bigs.  14.  and  15.,  which  an  C 
farfaileaaf  two  portions  of  a  beautiful  woodcut  of  Dnr«iJ8,  t 
Flight  into  Egypt.  Copy  these  carefully, — never  mind  hoi 
little  at  a  time,  but  thoroughly  ; 
then  trace  the  Durer,  and  apply  il 
to  your  drawing,  uud  do  not  1 
content  till  the  one  6ts  the  c 
else  yoor  eye  is  not  true  enough  i 
curry  you  safely  throngh  me 
of  real  leaves.  Aud  in  the  co 
of  doing  this,  you  will  find  I 
not  a  line  nor  dot  of  Iiurer's  c 
be  displaced  willioul  hum  ;  thai 
all  add  to  the  affect,  and  > 
express  some  thing,  or  illumine 
something,  or  relievo  something. 
If,  afterwards,  you  copy  any  of  lh{ 
pieces  of  modem  tree  drawing,  i 
e  given  constantly  in  our  cheap 
EHoatrated  periodicals  (any  of  the  Christmas  numbers  ■■'.  [art 
year's  Bluitrattd  Newt  or  Times  are  full  of  them),  yon  will  s 
that,  though  good  nnd  forcible  general  effect,  is  produced,  the 
liucs  arc  thrown  in  by  thousands  without  special  intention,  uud 
Kither,  so  cinly  that  there 


ng.  is. 
■  many  rich  examples 
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be  enough  of  them  to  produce  all  together  a  well-shaped  effect 
of  intricacy  :  and  you  will  find  that  a  little  careless  scratching 
about  with  your  pen  will  bring  yon  very  near  the  same  result 
without  an  effort  ;  but  that  no  scratching  of  pen,  nor  any  fortu- 
nate chance,  nor  anything  but  downright  skill  and  thought,  will 
imitate  so  much  as  one  leaf  of  Durcr's.  Yet  there  is  consider 
able  intricacy  and  glittering  confusion  in  the  interstices  of 
those  vine  leaves  of  his,  ns  well  as  of  the  grass. 


When  you  have  got  fniiiiliariwd  it  "fit  in 
may  draw  from  Nature  as  modi  «  tkJk   - 
and  when  you  arc  tired  of  lit  j«*ar  a? 
yon  may  fall  into  a  little  man  wmk; 
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Fig,  10.  vp.  81.)  This  is  facsimiled  from  an  cngiaving  after 
Titian,  but  aa  engraving  not  quite  first-rate  in  maimer,  tli" 
leaves  being  a  little  too  formal ;  still,  it  is  a  good  enough 
model  for  jour  times  of  rest  ;  aud  when  you  cannot  carry  the 
tldng  even  so  far  as  this,  you  may  sketch  the  forms  of  the 
masses,  as  in  Fig.  16. ',  taking  care  always  to  have  tlinrougl 
command  over  your  hand  ;  that  is,  not  to  lot  the  mass  take  a 
free  shape  because  your  hand  ran  glibly  over  the  paper,  hut 
because  in  nature  it  has  actually  a  free  and  noble  shape,  and 
yon  have  faithfully  followed  the  same. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  questions  of  nobU  shape 
as  well  as  true  shape,  aud  that  we  are  going  to  draw  fron: 
nature  at  our  pleasure,  other  con  si  derations  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness, which  arc  by  no  means  confined  to  first  practice,  but 
extend  to  all  practice  ;  these  (ns  this  letter  is  long  enough,  1 
should  think,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting  of  correspon- 
dents) I  will  arrange  in  ft  second  letter  ;  praying  you  o 
excuse  the  tiresomeness  of  this  first  one — tiresomeness  inse 
Table  frnm  directions  touching  the  beginning  of  any  art, — ant 
to  believe  rae,  even  though  I  am  trying  to  set  you  to  dull 
and  hard  work. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Kubkin. 


'  This  sUtttli  is  not  of  a  twe  Funding  oa  its  hesd,  though  it  lookf  11 
Ton  will  find  it  explained  presently. 


LETTER  II. 


HUTCHING   FROM  NATUBE 


My  dear  Reader  .— 

f  The  work  we  have  already  gone  thro  lgh  together  has/ 
I  hope,  enabled  yon  to  draw  with  fair  success,  either  rounded 
acid  simple  masses,  like  stones,  or  complicated  arrangements  of 
form,  like  those  of  leaves;  provided  only  these  masses  or  com- 
plexities will  stay  quiet  for  you  to  copy,  and  do  not  extend  into 
quantity  so  great  as  to  baffle  your  patience.  But  if  we  are  now 
to  go  out  to  the  fields,  and  to  draw  anything  like  a  complete 
landscape,  neither  of  these  conditions  will  any  more  be  observed 
for  us.  The  clouds  will  not  wait  while  we  copy  their  heaps  or 
clefts;  the  shadows  will  escape  from  us  as  we  try  to  shape 
them,  each,  in  its  stealthy  minute  march,  still  leaving  light 
where  its  tremulous  edge  had  rested  the  moment  before,  and  in- 
volving in  eclipse  objects  that  had  seemed  safe  from  its  influ- 
ence; and  instead  of  the  small  clusters  of  leaves  which  we  could 
reckon  point  by  point,  embarrassing  enough  even  though 
numerable,  we  have  now  leaves  as  little  to  be  counted  as  the 
lands  of  the  sea,  and  restless,  perhaps,  as  its  foam. 

In  all  that  we  have  to  do  now,  therefore,  direct  jnitatioi 

becomes  more  or  less  impossible.     It  is  always  to  be  aimed  at 

so  far  as  it  if  possible  ;  and  when  you  have  time  and  opportu- 

tunity,  some  portions  of  a  landscape  may,  as  you  gain  greater 

skill,  be  rendered  with  an  approximation  almost  to  mirrored 

n 
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portraiture.  Still,  whatever  skill  yon  may  reach,  there  will 
always  be  need  of  judgment  to  choose,  and  of  speed  to  seise, 
certain  things  that  arc  principal  or  fugitive  ;  and  yon  must  give 
more  and  more  effort  daily  to  the  observance  of  characteristic 
points,  and  the  attainment  of  concise  methods. 

1  have  directed  your  attention  cany  to  foliage  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  that  it  is  always  accessible  as  a  study  ;  and 
Kcoudly,  that  its  modes  of  growth  present  simple  examples  of 
the  importance  of  leading  or  governing  lines.  It  is  by  seizing 
these  leading  lines,  when  we  cannot  seize  all,  that  likeness  and 
expression  are  given  to  a  portrait,  and  grace  and  a  kind  of 
vital  truth  to  the  rendering  of  every  natural  form.  I  call  it 
vital  truth,  because  these  chief  lines  are  always  expressive  of 
the  past  history  and  present  action  of  the  thing.  They  show 
in  a  mountain,  first,  how  it  was  built  or  heaped  up  ;  and 
secondly,  how  it  is  now  being  worn  away,  and  from  what 
quarter  the  wildest  storms  strike  it.  In  a  tree,  they  show  what 
kind  of  fortune  it  has  had  to  endure  from  its  childhood  ;  how 
troublesome  trees  have  come  in  its  way,  and  pushed  it  aside, 
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the  cloud  in  its  coarse,  the  mountain  in  its  wearing  away.  Try 
always,  whenever  yon  look  at  a  form,  to  see  the  lines  in  it 
which  have  had  power  over  its  past  fate,  and  will  have  power 
over  its  fntnrity.  Those  are  its  awful  lines  ;  see  that  you  seiz<t 
on  those,  whatever  else  yon  miss.  Thus,  the  leafage  in  Fig 
16.  (p.  89.)  grew  round  the  root  of  a  stone  pine,  on  the  brow 
of  a  crag  at  Sestri,  near  Genoa,  and  all  the  sprays  of  it  are 
thrust  away  in  their  first  budding  by  the  great  rude  root,  and 
spring  out  in  every  direction  round  it,  as  water  splashes  when 
a  heavy  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  Then,  when  they  have  got 
dear  of  the  root,  they  begin  to  bend  up  again  ;  some  of  them, 
being  little  stone  pines  themselves,  have  a  great  notion  of  grow- 
ing upright,  if  they  can  ;  and  this  straggle  of  theirs  to  recover 
their  straight  road  towards  the  sky,  after  being  obliged  to 
grow  sideways  in  their  early  years,  is  the  effort  that  will  mainly 
influence  their  future  destiny,  and  determine  if  they  are  to  be 
crabbed,  forky  pines,  striking  from  that  rock  of  Sestri,  whose 
clefts  nourish  them,  with  bared  red  lightning  of  angry  arms  to- 
wards the  sea  ;  or  if  they  are  to  be  goodly  and  solemn  pines, 
with  trunks  like  pillars  of  temples,  and  the  purple  burning  of 
their  branches  sheathed  in  deep  globes  of  cloudy  green.  Those, 
then,  are  their  fateful  lines  ;  see  that  you  give  that  spring  and 
resilience,  whatever  you  leave  ungiven  :  depend  upon  it,  their 
chief  beauty  is  in  these. 

So  in  trees  in  general  and  bushes,  large  or  small,  you  will 
notice  that,  though  the  boughs  spring  irregularly  and  at  vari- 
ous angles,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  to  stoop  less  and  less  as 
they  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  This  structure,  typified  in  the 
simplest  possible  terms  at  c,  Fig.  17.,  is  common  to  all  tree* 
that  I  know  of,  and  it  gives  them  a  certain  plumy  cha- 
racter, and  aspect  of  unity  in  the  hearts  of  their  branches, 
which   are   essential   to  their   beauty.      The   stem   does  nrt 
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merely  send  off  a  wild  branch  here  and  there  tc 
owa  way,  hut  all  the  breaches  share  in  one  great  fountum-Ilke. 
impulse :  each  has  a  curve  and  a  path  to  take  which  fills  a 
definite  place,  and  each  terminates  ail  its  minor  branches  at  its 
onter  extremity,  bo  as  to  form  a  great  outer  curve,  whose  cha- 
racter and  proportion  are  peculiar  for  each  species  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  general  type  or  idea  of  a  tree  is  not  as  n,  Fig.  17.,  1 


&■ 


as  6,  in  which,  observe,  the  boughs  all  carry  their  minor  divi- 
sions right  out  to  the  bounding  curve  ;  not  but  that  smaller 
branches,  by  thousands,  terminate  iu  the  heart  of  the  tree,  bat 
the  idea  and  main  purpose  in  every  branch  are  to  carry  all  its 
child  branches  well  out  to  the  air  and  light,  and  let  each  of 
them,  however  small,  take  its  pari  iu  filling  the  united  flow  c 


^ 


the  bounding  curre,  bo  that  the  type  of  each  separata  bough  is 
again  not  a,  but  ft,  Pig.  18.  ;  approximating,  that  is  to  say,  so 
far  to  the  struetnre  of  a  plant  of  broccoli  as  to  throw  the  gi 


7,  so 
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mass  of  spray  and  leafage  out  to  a  rounded  surface  ;  therefore, 
beware  of  getting  into  a  careless  habit  of  drawing  boughs  with 
successive  sweeps  of  the  pen  or  brush,  one  hanging  to  the 
other,  as  in  Fig.  19.     If  you  look  at  the  tree-boughs  in  any 


ite  ifc 


painting  of  Wilson's,  you  will  6ee  this  structure,  and  nearly 
every  other  that  is  to  be  avoided,  in  their  intensest  types.  You 
will  also  notice  that  Wilson  never  conceives  a  tree  as  a  round 
mass,  but  flat,  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  and  dried.  Most 
people,  in  drawing  pines,  seem  to  fancy,  in  the  same  way,  that 
the  bonghs  come  out  only  on  two  sides  of  the  trunk,  instead  of 
all  round  it ;  always,  therefore,  take  more  pains  in  trying  to 
draw  the  boughs  of  trees  that  grow  towards  you,  than  those 
that  go  off  to  the  sides  ;  anybody  can  draw  the  latter,  but  the 
foreshortened  ones  are  not  so  easy..  It  will  help  you  in  drawing 
them  to  observe  that  in  most  trees  the  ramification  of  each 
branch,  though  not  of  the  tree  itself,  is  more  or  less  flattened,' 
and  approximates,  in  its  position,  to  the  look  of  a  hand  held 
out  to  receive  something,  or  shelter  something.  If  you  take  a 
looking-glass,  and  hold  your  hand  before  it  slightly  hollowed,! 
with  the  palm  upwards,  and  the  fingers  open,  as  if  you  were 
going  to  support  the  base  of  some  great  bowl,  larger  than  you 
could  easily  hold,  and  sketch  your  hand  as  you  see  it  in  the 
glass,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  towards  you,  it  will  materi- 
ally help  you  in  understanding  the  way  trees  generally  hold  out 
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their  hands  ;  and  if  then  yon  will  tarn  yours  with  its  palm 
downwards,  as  if  yon  were  going  to  try  to  bide  something,  bnl 
with  the  fingers  expanded,  yon  will  get  a  good  type  of  the 
action  of  the  lower  boughs  in  cedars  and  such  other  spreading 

'..  Fig.  SO.  will  give  yon  a  good  idea  of  the  simplest  way  in 
which  these  and  other  such  facts  can  be  rapidly  expressed  ;  if 
you  copy  it  carefully,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  the 
touches  all  group  together,  in  expressing  the  plumy  toss  of  tns 
tree  branches,  and  the  springing  of  the  bushes  out  of  the  bank, 
and  the  undulation  of  the  ground  :  note  the  careful  drawing  of 
the  footsteps  made  by  the  climbers  of  the  little  mound  on  the 
left.1  It  is  facsimiled  from  an  etching  of  Turner't,  and  is  as 
good  an  example  as  you  can  have  of  the  use  of  pun  and  firm 
lines  ;  it  will  also  show  you  how  the  particular  action  in  foliage, 
or  anything  else  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  attention,  may  be 
intensified  by  the  adjuncts.  The  tall  and  upright  trees  are 
made  lo  look  more  tall  aud  upright  still,  because  their  line  is 
continued  below  by  the  figure  of  the  farmer  with  his  stick  ;  and 
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reading  what  is  said  there  about  tree  growth  ;  indeed  it  woi 
iu  some  respects  hare  been  better  to  have  said  it  here  than 
Hun,  only  it  would  havo  broken  up  the  account  of  the  princi- 
p  *  of  composition  somewhat  awkwardly. 

N"W,  although  the  lines  indicative  of  action  are  not  always 
a.  lito  so  manifest  in  other  things  as  in  trees,  a  little  attention  will 
■  "'II  enable  you  to  see  that  there  are  such  lines  in  everything 
In  ;m  old  house  roof,  a  bad  observer  and  bad  draughtsman  will 
uuly  see  anil  draw  the  spotty  irregularity  of  tiles  or  slates  all 
uiw  ;  but  n  good  draughtsman  will  see  all  the  bends  of  the 
under  timbers,  where  they  arc  weakest  and  the  weight  is  telling 
on  them  most,  aud  the  tracks  of  the  run  of  the  water  in  time 
of  rain,  where  it  runs  off  fastest,  and  where  it  lies  long  and 
feeds  the  moss  ;  and  he  will  be  careful,  however  few  slates  he 
draws,  to  mark  the  way  they  tend  together  towards  those 
hollows  (which  have  the  future  fate  of  the  roof  in  them),  and 
crowd  gradually  together  at  the  top  of  the  gable,  partly  dimi- 
nishing in  perspective,  partly,  perhaps,  diminished  ou  purpose 
(they  are  so  in  most  English  old  houses)  by  the  slate-layer.  So 
hi  ground,  there  is  always  the  direction  of  the  run  of  the  water 
to  be  noticed,  which  rounds  the  earth  and  tiuts  it  into  hollows ; 
and,  generally,  in  any  bank,  or  height  worth  drawing,  a  trace 
of  bedded  or  other  internal  structure  besides.  The  figure  20. 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  such  facts  may  be 
expressed  by  a  few  lines.  Do  you  not  feel  the  depression  in 
the  ground  all  down  the  hill  where  the  footsteps  arc,  and  how 
''■if  pcoplo  always  turn  to  the  left  at  the  top,  losing  breath  a 
uttle,  and  then  how  the  water  rnns  down  in  that  other  hollow 
towards  the  valley,  behind  the  roots  of  the  trees  ? 

Now,  1  want  yon  in  your  first  sketches  from  nature  to  aim 
exclusively  at  understanding  and  representing  these  vital  facta 
uf  form  ;  using  the  pen — not  now  the  steel,  but  the  quill- 
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firmlj  and  steadily,  never  scrawling  with  it,  bat  saying  to  your- 
self before  you  lay  on  a  single  touch, — "That  leaf  is  the  main 
one,  thai  bough  is  the  guiding  one,  and  this  touch,  so  long,  jo 
broad,  means  that  part  of  it," — point  or  side  or  knot,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Resolve  always,  as  you  look  at  the  thing,  what 
you  will  take,  and  what  miss  of  it,  and  never  let  your  hand  rur 
away  with  you,  or  get  into  any  habit  or  method  of  touch.  If 
you  want  a  continuous  line,  your  hand  should  pass  calmly  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  a  tremor ;  if  you  want  a 
shaking  and  broken  line,  your  hand  should  shake,  or  break  off, 
as  easily  as  a  musician's  finger  shakes  or  stops  on  a  note  :  only 
remember  this,  that  there  is  no  general  way  of  doing  any  thing  ; 
no  recipe  can  be  given  you  for  so  much  as  the  drawing  of  a  clus- 
ter of  grass.  The  grass  may  be  ragged  and  stiff,  or  tender  and 
flowing;  sunburnt  and  sheep-bitten,  or  rank  and  languid;  fresh  or 
dry ;  lustrous  or  dull :  look  at  it,  and  try  to  draw  it  as  it  is,  and 
don't  think  how  somebody  "  told  you  to  ao  grass."  So  a  stone 
may  be  round  or  angular,  polished  or  rough,  cracked  all  over 
like  an  ill-glazed  teacup,  or  as  united  and  broad  as  the  breast 
of  Hercules.  It  may  be  as  flaky  as  a  wafer,  as  powdery  as  a 
field  puff-ball ;  it  may  be  knotted  like  a  ship's  hawser,  or 
kneaded  like  hammered  iron,  or  knit  like  a  Damascus  sabre,  or 
fused  Tike  a  glass  bottle,  or  crystalised  like  hoar-frost,  or  veined 
like  a  forest  leaf :  look  at  it,  and  don't  try  to  remember  how 
anybody  told  you  to  "  do  a  stone." 

As  soon  as  you  find  that  your  hand  obeys  you  thoroughly 
and  that  you  can  render  any  form  with  a  firmness  and  truth 
approaching  that  of  Turner's  or  Duress  work,1  you  must  add  a 
simple  but  equally  careful  light  and  shade  to  your  p^n  drawing, 

1  I  do  Dot  mean  that  you  can  approach  Turner  or  Durer  in  thei: 
strength,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  imagination  or  power  of  design.     But 
•u  may  approach  them,  by  perseverance,  in  truth  of  manner. 
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31.  as  to  make  eacli  study  aa  complete  as  possible  :  for  v 
you  most  prepare  yourself  thus.  Get,  if  yon  have  the  mentis,  a 
good  impression  of  one  plate  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  ;  if 
possible,  one  of  the  subjects  named  in  the  note  below.'  If  yo» 
r»nnot  obtain,  or  even  borrow  for  a  little  mtrQt,  any  of  the?* 
engravings,  you  must  use  a  photograph  instead  (how,  I  will  tell 
yon  presently);  but,  if  you  can  get  the  Turner,  it  will  be  best. 
You  will  sec  that  it  is  composed  of  a  Grin  etching  in  line,  with 
mezzotint  shadow  hud  over  it.  Tou  must  first  copy  the  etched 
part  of  it  accurately ;  to  which  end  put  the  print  against  the 
window,  and  trace  slowly  with  the  greatest  care  every  black 
line ;  retrace  this  on  smooth  drawing-paper  ;  and,  finally,  go 
over  the  whole  with  your  pen,  looking  nt  the  original  plate 
always,  so  that  if  yoa  err  at  all,  it  may  be  on  the  right 
side,  not  making  a  line  which  is  too  curved  or  too  straight 
already  in  the  tracing,  more  curved  or  more  straight,  as  yon 
go  over  it.  And  in  doing  this,  never  work  after  yoa  are 
tired,  nor  to  "get  the  thing  done,"  for  if  it  is  badly  done,  t 
will  be  of  no  use  to  yon..    The  true  zeal  and  patience  ( 


■   '  Tlie  folia  wing  are  the  u 
Grande  Cburtre.use. 
jEsaims  surf  Hcsperie. 
Cep  Indus  iiinl  Procris. 

Ren  Arthur. 
Wnlcnnill. 
Hindhead  Hilt. 
1 1,  ili'i iil-  und  Di Idling. 
Diiiiibiniiu  Abbey. 
Morpeth. 
Calais  Pier. 
If  tou  cannot  get  one  of 
mept  only  the  twelve  folk 


t  desirable  platei: 
Pembury  MilL 
LiLile  DL-vii'a  Bridge. 
Biver  Wye  (nut  Wye  and  B 
Holy  Island. 
Clyde. 

Liiuffunbourg. 
Blair  Athol. 
AIjjb  from  Grenoble. 
Region.  (Subject  with  qnietbi 
trees,  and  castle  oi 

WW,  any  of  the  ollieru  will  be  serr 
ug,  which  IN  'inite  useless: — 


I 
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quarter  of  an  hour  are  better  than  the  sulky  an  fl  inattentire 
labour  of  a  whole  day.  If  you  have  not  made  the  touches  right 
at  the  first  going  over  with  the  pen,  retouch  them  delicately, 
with  little  ink  in  your  pen,  thickening  or  reinforcing  them  af 
they  need  :  you  cannot  give  too  mnch  care  to  the  facsimile. 
Then  keep  this  etched  outline  by  you,  in  order  to  study  at  your 

1.  Scene  in  Italy,  with  goats  on  a  walled  road,  and  trees  above. 

2.  Interior  of  church. 

5.  Scene  with  bridge,  and  trees  above ;  figures  on  left,  one  playing  a  pipe. 
4.  8cene  with  figure  playing  on,  tambourine. 

6.  Scene  on  Thames  with  high  trees,  and  a  square  tower  of  a  church 
seen  through  them. 

6.  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt. 

7.  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt. 

8.  Rivaulx  Abbey. 

9.  Wye  and  Severn. 

10.  Scene  with  castle  in  centre,  cows  under  trees  on  the  left 

11.  Martello  Towers.* 

12.  Calm. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  you  should  meet  with  one  of  the  original  etch- 
ings ;  if  you  should,  it  will  be  a  drawing-master  in  itself  alone,  for  it  if 
iiot  only  equivalent  to  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Turner,  but  to  a  very 
careful  one :  only  observe,  the  Source  of  Arveron,  Raglan,  and  Dum 
blane  were  not  etched  by  Turner ;  and  the  etchings  of  those  three  are 
not  good  for  separate  study,  though  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  how 
Turner,  apparently  provoked  at  the  failure  of  the  beginnings  in  the 
Arveron  and  Raglan,  took  the  plates  np  himself,  and  either  conquered  Of 
brought  into  use  the  bad  etching  by  his  marvellous  engraving.  The 
Duroblane  was,  however,  well  etched  by  Mr.  Lupton,  and  beautifully 
engraved  by  him.  The  finest  Turner  etching  is  of  an  aqueduct  with  a 
stork  standing  in  a  mountain  stream,  not  in  the  published  series ;  and 
next  to  it,  are  the  unpublished  etchings  of  the  Via  Mala  and  'Vowhuret. 
Turner  seems  to  have  been  so  fond  of  these  plates  that  he  kept  retouch- 
ing and  finishing  them,  and  never  made  up  his  mind  to  kt  them  go. 
The  Via  Mala  is  certainly  in  the  state  in  which  Turner  left  it,  the  fine** 
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ease  tbe  way  in  which  Turner  uses  his  line  as  preparatory  Sw 
the  subsequent  shadow  ■ ;  it  is  only  in  getting  the  two  separate 
that  you  will  be  able  to  reason  on  this.  Ne.it,  copy  once  more, 
though  for  the  fourth  time,  any  part  of  this  e telling  which  yon 
like,  and  put  on  the  light  and  shade  with  tbe  brush,  and  anj 
brown  colour  that  matches  that  of  the  plate' ;  working  it  with 
the  point  of  the  brush  as  delicately  as  if  you  were  drawing  with 
pencil,  and  dotting  and  cross-hatching  as  lightly  as  yon  can 
touch  the  paper,  till  you  get  the  gradations  of  Turner's  eo- 
graving.  In  this  exercise,  as  in  «the  former  one,  a  quarter  of 
nil  inch  worked  to  close  resemblance  of  the  copy  is  worth  more 
than  tbe  whole  subject  carelessly  done.  Not  that  in  drawing 
afterwards  from  nature,  you  are  to  be  obliged  to  Guish  every 
gradation  in  this  way,  but  that,  once  having  fully  accomplished 
the  drawing  something  rightly,  you  will  thenceforward  feel  and 
aim  at  a  higher  perfection  than  you  could  otherwise  have  con- 
ceived, and  the  brush  will  obey  you,  and  bring  out  quickly  ami 
clearly  the  loveliest  results,  with  a  submissiveness  which  it 
would  have  wholly  refused  if  yon  had  not  put  it  to  severest 
work.  Nothing  is  more  strange  in  art  than  the  way  that  chance 
and  materials  seem  to  favour  you,  when  once  you  have  I 
roughly  conquered  them.     Make  yourself  quite  independent  o 


of  the  whole  series :  its  etching  ia,  as  I  said,  the  beat  after  tl.it  of  the 
aqueduct.    Figure  20.,  ahope,  ia  part  of  another  fine  unpublished  ewliing, 
"  Windsor,  from  Salt  Ilill."     Of  the  published  etchings,  the  finest  are  tin 
Ben  Arthur,  jEsbcus,  Cephnltti,  and  Stone  Pines,  with  the  Girl  « 
bg  at  a  Cistern;  the  three  latter  are  the  more  generally  ins 
Hndhead  Hill,  litis,  Jason,  and  Morpeth,  ao  also  »erj  Jesirable. 

'  Ton  will  find  more  notice  of  this  point  in  the  account  of  Harding' 
iree-drawing,  a  little  further  on. 
■The  impressions  vary  so  much  in  colour  thai  no  brown  can  be  «p« 
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chance,  get  your  result  in  spite  of  it,  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward all  things  will  somehow  fall  as  70a  would  have  them 
Show  the  camel's-hair,  and  the  colour  in  it,  that  no  bending  nor 
blotting  are  of  any  use  to  escape  your  will ;  that  the  touch  and 
the  shade  shall  finally  be  right,  if  it  cost  you  a  year's  toil  ;  and 
from  that  hour  of  corrective  conviction,  said  camel's-hair  will 
bend  itself  to  all  your  wishes,  and  no  blot  will  dare  to  trans- 
gress its  appointed  border.  If  you  cannot  obtain  a  print  from 
the  Liber  Studiorum,  get  a  photograph ■  of  some  general  land- 
scape subject,  with  high  hills  and  a  village,  or  picturesque  town, 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  some  calm  water  of  varied  charac- 
ter (a  stream  with  stones  in  it,  if  possible),  and  copy  any  part 
of  it  you  like,  in  this  same  brown  colour,  working,  as  I  have 
jnst  directed  you  to  do  from  the  Liber,  a  great  deal  with  the 
point  of  the  brush.  Ton  are  under  a  twofold  disadvantage  here, 
however ;  first,  there  are  portions  in  every  photograph  too  deli- 
cately done  for  you  at  present  to  be  at  all  able  to  copy  ;  and 
secondly,  there  are  portions  always  more  obscure  or  dark  than 
there  would  be  in  the  real  scene,  and  involved  in  a  mystery 
which  you  will  not  be  able,  as  yet,  to  decipher.  Both  these 
characters  will  be  advantageous  to  you  for  future  study,  after 
you  have  gained  experience,  but  they  are  a  little  against  you  in 
early  attempts  at  tinting  ;  still  you  must  fight  through  the  diffi- 
culty, and  get  the  power  of  producing  delicate  gradations  with 
brown  or  grey,  like  those  of  the  photograph. 

Now  observe  ;  the  perfection  of  work  would  be  tinted  sha* 
d)w,  like  photography,  without  any  obscurity  or  exaggerated 
darkness ;  and  as  long  as  your  effect  depends  in  anywise  on 
visible  lines,  your  art  is  not  perfect,  though  it  may  be  first-rate 

1  You  had  better  get  auch  a  photograph,  even  you  have  a  fiber  print 
is  welL 
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or  its  .Oud  But  to  get  complete  results  in  tiuts  unn-iy,  i 
quires  both  long  time  ami  consummate  skill  ;  mil  yon  will  iinJ 
that  a  few  well-put  pen  lines,  with  a  tint  dashed  ovtr  r  ondd 
them,  get  more  expression  of  facts  than  you  could  reach  in  ;iui 
other  way,  by  the  same  expenditure  of  shoe.  The  DM  of  th* 
Liber  Studiorum  print  to  jou  is  chiefly  as  an  example  of  the 
plest  shorthand  of  this  kind,  a  shorthand  which  is  yet  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  natural  effects  ;  for  the 
etching  gets  at  the  expression  of  compKfiatdd  details,  as 
masonry,  textures  of  ground,  &c.,  whiie  the  overlaid  tint 
abtes  you  to  express  the  most  tender  distances  of  sky,  and  forms 
of  playing  light,  mist  or  cloud.  Most  of  the  best  drawing*  by 
the  old  masters  arc  executed  ou  this  principle,  the  touches  ot 
the  pen  being  useful  also  to  give  a  look  of  transparency  to  sha- 
dows, which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained  bat  by  great 
finish  of  tinting  ;  and  if  you  have  access  to  any  ordinarily  good 
public  gallery,  or  can  make  friends  of  any  printsellers  who  hare 
folios  either  of  old  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of  them,  yon  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  example  of  this  unity  of  pen  with  tint- 
ing. Multitudes  of  photographs  also  are  now  taken  from  the 
best  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  and  I  hope  that  our  Mcchi 
nics'  Institutes,  and  other  societies  organized  with  a  view 
public  instruction,  will  not  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  c] 
pics  of  these,  and  to  make  them  accessible  to  students  of  draw- 
ng  in  the  vicinity  ;  a  single  print  from  Turner's  Liber,  to  show 
the  unison  of  tint  with  pen  etching,  and  the  "St,  Catherine* 
ately  photographed  by  Thurston  Thompson,  from  Raphael's 
drawing  in  the  Louvre,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  soft  tinting  of 
the  stamp  with  chalk,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  would, 
1  believe,  be  in  many  cases  more  serviceable  than  a  larger  cot 
lection,  aud  certainly  than  a  whole  gallery  of  second  rata  prints. 
Two  such  examples  are  peculiarly  desirable,  because  ull  ot 
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modes  of  drawing,  with  pen  separately,  or  chalk  separately,  or 
colour  separately,  may  be  seen  by  the  poorest  student  in  any 
cheap  illustrated  book,  or  in  shop  windows.  But  this  icity  of 
tinting  with  liue  he  cannot  generally  see  but  by  some  especal 
enquiry,  and  in  some  out  of  the  way  places  he  could  not  find  a 
■ingle  example  of  it.  Supposing  that  this  should  be  so  in  yo  it 
own  case,  and  that  you  cannot  meet  with  any  example  of  this 
kind,  try  to  make  the  matter  out  alone,  thus  : 

Take  a  small  and  simple  photograph  ;  allow  yourself  half  an 
hour  to  express  its  subjects  with  the  pen  only,  using  some  per- 
manent liquid  colour  instead  of  ink,  outlining  its  buildings  or 
trees  firmly,  and  laying  in  the  deeper  shadows,  as  you  have 
(>een  accustomed  to  do  in  your  bolder  pen  drawings  ;  then, 
when  this  etching  is  dry,  take  your  sepia  or  grey,  and  tint  it 
over,  getting  now  the  finer  gradations  of  the  photograph  ;  and 
finally,  taking  out  the  higher  lights  with  penknife  or  blotting- 
paper.  You  will  soon  find  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  ;  Ind 
by  a  series  of  experiments  you  may  ascertain  for  yourself  how 
far  the  pen  may  be  made  serviceable  to  reinforce  shadows, 
mark  characters  of  texture,  outline  unintelligible  masses,  and 
-'O  on.  The  more  time  you  have,  the  more  delicate  you  may 
snake  the  pen  drawing,  blending  it  with  the  tint ;  the  less  you 
'.ave,  the  more  distinct  you  must  keep  the  two.  Practice  in 
this  way  from  one  photograph,  allowing  yourself  sometimes 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  -for  the  whole  thing,  sometimes  an 
hour,  sometimes  two  or  three  hours  ;  in  each  case  drawing  the 
whole  subject  in  full  depth  of  light  and  shade,  but  with  such 
degree  of  finish  in  the  parts  as  is  possible  in  the  given  time, 
aid  this  exercise,  observe,  you  will  do  well  to  repeat  frequently 
whether  you  can  get  prints  and  drawings  as  well  as  photo* 
vraphs,  or  not. 

And  now  at  last,  when  you  cau  copy  a  piece  of  Liber  Sto 
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dioruin,  or  its  photographic  substitute,  faithfully,  yon  have  th« 
complete  means  in  your  power  of  working  from  nature  on  afj 
subjects  that  interest  you,  which  you  should  do  in  four  different 
ways. 

First.  When  you  have  full  time,  and  your  subject  is  one 
that  will  stay  quiet  for  yon,  make  perfect  light  and  shade  stu 
dies,  or  as  nearly  perfect  as  yon  can,  with  grey  or  brown  colour 
of  any  kind,  reinforced  and  denned  with  the  pen. 

Secondly.  Wlien  your  time  is  short,  or  the  subject  is  eo  rich 
in  detail  that  you  feel  you  cannot,  complete  it  intelligibly  in 
light  and  shade,  make  a  hasty  study  of  the  effect,  and  give  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  a  Durere.sque  expression  of  the  details.  If 
the  subject  seems  to  you  interesting,  and  there  are  poiuts  about* 
it  which  jou  cauuot  understand,  try  to  get  five  spare  minute* 
to  go  close  up  to  it,  and  make  a  nearer  memorandum  ;  not  that 
yon  are  ever  to  bring  the  details-  of  this  nearer  sketch  iuto  the 
fartlier  oue,  but  that  yon  may  thus  perfect  your  experience  of 
the  aspect  of  things,  and  know  that  such  and  such  a  look  of  a 
tower  or  cottage  at  five  hundred  yards  off  means  thai  sort  of 
tower  or  cottage  near  ;  while,  also,  this  nearer  sketch  will  be 
Dseful  to  prevent  any  future  misinterpretation  of  your  own 
work.  If  you  have  time,  however  far  your  light  and  shade 
study  in  the  distauce  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  always  well, 
for  these  reasons,  to  make  also  your  Durcresquc  and  your  near 
memoranda  ;  for  if  your  light  and  shade  drawing  be  cood 
much  of  the  interesting  detuil  must  be  lost  in  it,  or  disguised. 

Your  hasty  study  of  effect  may  be  made  most  easily  and 
qnickly  with  a  soft  pencil,  flashed  over  when  done  with  one 
tolerably  deep  tone  of  grey,  which  will  Ei  the  pencil.  While 
this  using  colour  is  wet,  take  out  the  higher  lights  with  the 
dry  brush  j  and,  when  it  is  quite  dry,  scratch  out  the  highest 
lights  with  the  penknife      Five  minutes,  carefully  applied;  will 
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do  ranch  by  these  means.  Of  course  the  paper  is  to  be  white 
I  do  not  like  studies  on  grey  paper  so  well  j  for  you  can  gel 
more  grudatiou  by  the  taking  off  your  wet  tint,  and  laying  it 
on  cunningly  a  little  darker  here  aud  there,  than  you  can  with  i 
Sody-colour  white,  unless  you  are  consummately  skilful.  There 
,1  do  objection  to  your  making  your  Dureresque  memoranda  on 
grey  or  yellow  paper,  and  touching  or  relieving  them  with 
white  ;  only,  do  not  depend  much  on  your  white  touches,  uor 
make  the  sketch  for  their  sake. 

Thirdly.  When  you  have  neither  time  for  careful  study  nor 
for  Durcresque  detail,  sketch  the  outline  with  pencil,  thcu  dash 
in  t*>e  shallows  with  the  brush  boldly,  trying  to  do  as  much  a) 
you  possibly  caD  at  once,  mid  to  get  a  habil  of  expedition  aud 
dec  lion  ;  laying  more  colour  again  and  again  into  the  tints  as 
tiiuy  dry,  using  every  expedient  which  your  practice  has  sng- 
gmled  to  you  of  carrying  out  your  chiaroscuro  in  the  manage- 
a»ile  aud  moist  material,  taking  the  colour  off  here  with  the  dry 
brush,  scratching  out  lights  in  it  there  with  the  wooden  handle 
of  the  brush,  rubbing  it  in  with  your  fingers,  drying  it  off  with 
your  sponge,  &c.  Then,  when  the  colour  is  in,  take  your  pen 
and  mark  the  outline  characters  vigorously,  in  the  mauner  of 
the  Liber  Sludiorum.  This  kind  of  study  U  very  convenient 
for  carrying  away  pieces  of  effect  which  depend  not  so  much 
ou  refinement  as  on  complexity,  strange  shapes  of  involved 
jliadows,  sudden  effects  of  sky,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  most  useful  as  a 
safeguard  against  any  loo  servile  or  slow  habits  which  tho 
minute  copying  may  induce  in  you  ;  for  although  the  endoa 
tour  to  obtain  velocity  merely  for  Telocity's  sake,  and  dash  for 
display's  sake,  is  as  baneful  as  it  is  despicable ;  there  are  a 
velocity  aud  a  dash  which  not  only  are  compatible  with  perfect 
drawing,  but  obtain  certain  results  which  cannot  be  bad  other- 
•lit      Aud  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  study  occasionally  fof 
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speed  and  decision,  while  yonr  continual  course  of  practice  a 
such  as  to  ensure  your  retaining  an  accurate  judgment  and  ft 
tender  touch,  Speed,  under  such  circumstances,  is  rather 
fatiguing  than  tempting  ;  aud  you  will  find  yourself  always 
beguiled  rather  into  elaboration  than  nogligenoe. 

Fourthly.  You  will  find  it  of  great  use,  whatever  kind  < 
landscape  scenery  you  are  passing  through,  to  get  into  i 
habit  of  making  memoranda  of  the  shapes  of  shadows.  You, 
will  find  that  many  objects  of  no  essential  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  neither  deserving  a  finished  study,  nor  a  Pnrni  mnna 
one,  may  yet  become  of  singular  value  in  consequence  of  the 
fantastic  shapes  of  their  shadows  ;  for  it  happens  often,  in  dis- 
tant eiTect,  that  the  shadow  is  by  much  a  more  hnportut 
element  than  the  substance.  Thus,  in  the  Alpine  bridge,  Fig. 
21.,  seen  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  as  in  the  figure,  the  arrange- 
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bridge  would  be  merely  the  large  spot,  and  the  crossed  bars,  of 
pare  grey  ;  wholly  without  indication  of  their  cause,  as  in  Fig. 
22.  a ;  and  if  we  saw  it  at  still  greater  distances,  it  would 
appear,   as  in  Fig.   22.   b    and  c, 
diminishing  at  last  to  a  strange,  un- 
intelligible, spider-like  spot  of  grey 
on  the  light  hill-side.     A  perfectly 
great  painter,  throughout    his  dis-    <* 
tances,  continually  reduces  his  ob- 
jects to  these  shadow  abstracts  ;  and 
the  singular,  and  to  many  persons 
unaccountable,   effect    of   the    con- 
fused touches  in  Turner's  distances,    b 
is  owing  chiefly  to  this  thorough  ac- 
curacy and  intense  meaning  of  the 
shadow  abstracts. 

Studies  of  this  kind  arc   easily 
made  when  you  are  in  haste,  with  an    c 
F.  or  HB.  pencil :  it  requires  some 
hardness    of   the    point   to    ensure 
your     drawing     delicately    enough 

when  the  forms  of  the  shadows  are  very  subtle  ;  they  are  sure 
to  be  so  somewhere,  and  are  generally  so  everywhere.  The 
pencil  is  indeed  a  very  precious  instrument  after  you  are 
master  of  the  pen  and  brush,  for  the  pencil,  cunningly  used,  is 
both,  and  will  draw  a  line  with  the  precision  of  the  one  and 
the  gradation  of  the  other  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  see  the  sharp  touches,  on  which  the  best  of  the  detail 
depends,  getting  gradually  deadened  by  time,  or  to  find  the 
places  where  force  was  wanted  look  shiny,  and  like  a  fire-grate, 
that  I  should  recommend  rather  the  steady  use  of  the  pen,  or 
brush,  and  colour,  whenever  time  admits  of  it ;  keeping  only  a 
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email  memorandum- book  in  the  lir cast-pocket,  with  its  well-C 
sheathed  pencil,  ready  for  notes  oil  passing  opportunities : 
never  being  without  this. 

Thus  mud),  then,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  you  a 
first  to  draw  from  uature.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  serviceable 
to  you,  if  1  also  note  one  or  two  points  respecting  your  c&ait* 
of  subjects  for  stmly,  and  the  best  special  methods  of  treating 
some  of  them  ;  for  one  of  by  no  meaus  the  least  difficulties 
which  you  have  at  first  to  encounter  is  a  peculiar  instinct, 
common,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  to  all  beginners,  to  fix  on 
exactly  the  most  unmanageable  feature  in  the  given  scene. 
There  are  many  things  in  every  landscape  which  can  l>e  drawn, 
if  at  ah,  only  by  the  most  accomplished  artists  ;  and  I  have 
noticed  that  it  is  nearly  always  these  which  a  beginner  will 
dash  at ;  or,  if  not  these,  it  will  be  something  which,  though 
pleasing  to  him  in  itself,  is  unfit  for  a  picture,  and  in  which, 
when  he  has  drawn  it,  he  will  have  little  pleasure.  As  some 
slight  protection  against  this  evil  genius  of  beginners,  the  fol- 
lowing general  warnings  may  be  useful : 

1.  Do  not  draw  tilings  that  you  love,  on  account  of  t 
associations  ;  or  at  least  do  not  draw  tlicm  because  you  loi 
them  ;  but  merely  when  you  cannot  get  anything  else  to  d 
If  you  try  to  draw  places  that  yon  love,  you  nre  sure  to  1 
always  entangled  amongst  neat  brick  walls,  iron  railings, 
gravel  walks,  greenhouses,  and  quickset  hedges  ;  besides  that 
yon  will  be  continually  led  into  some  endeavour  to  make  your 
d.-awing  pretty,  or  complete,  which  will  be  fatal  to  yonr  ] 
gress  Yon  need  never  hope  to  get  on,  if  you  are  the  lei 
anxious  that  the  drawing  you  are  actually  at  work  uc 
loos  nice  when  it  is  done.  All  you  have  to  care  abont  is 
tnake  it  right,  and  to  learn  as  much  in  doing  it  as  possible, 
then,  though  when  yon  are  sitting  iu  yonr  friend's  parlour,  ■ 
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in  your  own,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  may  draw  anj 
thing  tint  is  there,  for  practice  ;  even  the  fire-irons  or  the  pa» 
tern  on  the  carpet:  be  sure  that  it  w  fur  practice,  and  mil 
because  it  ia  a  beloved  carpet,  nor  a  friendly  poker  and  tongs, 
■or  because  you  wish  to  please  your  friend  by  drawing  he: 


Also,  never  make  presents  of  your  drawings.  Of  cotirwi  ', 
am  addressing  you  aa  a  beginner — a  time  may  come  when  yoitt 
work  will  be  precious  to  everybody  ;  but  be  resolute  not  to 
give  it  away  till  you  know  that  it  is  worth  something  (as  soon  aa 
it  is  worth  anything  you  will  know  Unit  it  is  so).  If  anyone 
asks  yon  for  a  present  of  a  drawing,  Rend  them  a  couple  of 
cakes  of  colour  and  a  piece  of  Bristol  board  :  those  materials 
•re,  for  the  present,  of  more  value  in  that  form  than  if  you 
had  spread  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  main  reason  for  this  rule  is,  however,  that  its  observance 
will  much  protect  you  from  the  great  danger  of  trying  to  make 
your  drawings  pretty. 

2.  Never,  by  choice,  draw  anything  polished  ;  especially  if 
complicated  in  form.  Avoid  all  brass  rods  aud  curtain  orna- 
ments, cbandeliere,  plate,  glass,  and  fine  steel.  A  shiuing  knob 
of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  matter  if  it  comes  in  your  way  ; 
but  do  not  fret  yourself  if  it  will  not  look  right,  and  choose 
only  things  that  do  not  shiue, 

3.  Avoid  all  very  neat  things.  They  are  exceedirgly  difficult 
to  draw,  and  very  ngly  when  drawn.  Choose  rough,  worn,  and 
eluinsy-looltiiig  things  as  much  its  possible  ;  fur  instance,  you  can- 
not have  a  more  difficult  or  profitless  study  than  a  newly-painted 
Thames  wherry,  nor  a  better  study  than  an  old  empty  coal- 
bargo,  lying  ashore  at  low-tide  :  in  general,  everything  that  you 
Uihik  very  ugly  will  be  good  for  you  to  draw. 

.  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  studies  iu  which  one  thing  ia 
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uothcr.  You  will  constantly  6nd  a  thin  i 
i  your  chosen  cottage,  or  between  you  and  th« 
cr  ;  its  netr  branches  all  entangled  with  the 
intensely  difficult  to  represent  this  ;  and  though. 
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when  the  tree  is  there,  you  must  not  imaginarily  cut  it  down, 

but  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  yet  always  look  for  subjects  that 

fall  into  definite  masses,  not  into  network  ;  that  is,  rather  for  a 

cottage  with  a  dark  tree  baide  it,  than  for  one  with  a  tfaia  trBfl 

in  front  of  it ;  rather  for  a  inasa  of  wood,  soft,  blue,  and 

rounded,  than  for  a  ragged  copse,  or  confusion  of  intricate 

stems. 

5.  Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  country  divided  by  hi 
Perhaps    nothing   in    the  whole  compass   of  landscape   is  ao 
utterly  uupictiiresinio  and  unmanageable  as  the  ordii 
lish  patchwork  of  field  and  hedge,  with  trees  dotted  over  it  in 
..independent  spots,  gnawed  straight  at  the  cattle  line. 

Still,  <lo  not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  you  have  chosen 
and  that  the  subject  overmasters  you.    It  is  much  better  tl 
it  should,  than  that  you  should  think  you  had  entirely  mastered 
U.     But  at  first,  and  even  for  some  time,  you  must  be  prepared 
for  very  discomfort  able  failure  ;  which,  nevertheless,  will  uot 
without  some  wholesome  result. 

As,  however,  I  have  tuld  you  what  most  definitely  to  ai 
I  may,  perhaps,  help  you  a  little  by  saying  what  to  seek, 
general,   all  banJ.s  are  beautiful  things,  and  will  reward  w 
better  than  large  landscapes.     Ifyou  live  in  a  lowland  n>ii'iirv, 
voo  must  look  for  places  where  the  ground  is  broken  to  the 
river's  edges,  with  decayed  posts,  or  roots  of  trees  ;  or,  il   by 
great  good  luck  there  should  he  such  things  withi'i 
for  remnants  of  stone  quays  or  steps,  mossy  mill-dnros, 
Nearly  every  other  mile  of  road  iu  chalk  country  will  pri 
beautiful  bits  of  broken  hank  at,  fancies;  better  in  form 
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colour  than  high  chalk  cliffs.  In  woods,  one  or  two  trunks, 
with  the  flowery  ground  below,  are  at  once  the  richest  and 
easiest  kind  of  study  :  a  not  very  thick  trunk,  say  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  ivy  running  up  it  sparingly,  is  an 
a*y,  and  always  a  rewarding  subject. 

Large  nests  of  buildings  in  the  middle  distance  are  alwayj 
tewiful,  when  drawn  carefully,  provided  they  are  not  modern 
ruws  of  pattern  cottages,  or  villas  with  Ionic  and  Doric  porticos. 
Any  old  English  village,  or  cluster  of  farm-houses,  drawn  with 
all  ps  ins  and  outs,  and  haystacks,  and  palings,  is  sure  to  be 
lovely ;  much  more  a  French  one.  French  landscape  is  gene- 
rally as  much  superior  to  English  as  Swiss  landscape  is  to 
French  ;  in  some  respects,  the  French  is  incomparable.  Such 
scenes  as  that  avenue  on  the  Seine,  which  I  have  recommended 
you  to  buy  the  engraving  of,  admit  no  rivalship  in  their  expres- 
sion of  graceful  rusticity  and  cheerful  peace,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  component  lines. 

In  drawing  villages,  take  great  pains  with  the  gardens ;  a 
rustic  garden  is  in  every  way  beautiful.  If  you  have  time, 
draw  all  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  hollyhocks,  and  broken 
fences,  and  wandering  eglantines,  and  bossy  roses  :  you  cannot 
have  better  practice,  nor  be  kept  by  anything  in  purer  thoughts. 

Make  intimate  friends  of  all  the  brooks  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, and  study  them  ripple  by  ripple. 

Village  churches  in  England  are  not  often  good  subjects  ; 
there  is  a  peculiar  meanness  about  most  of  them,  and  awkward' 
ness  of  line.  Old  manor-houses  are  often  pretty.  Ruins  are 
isually,  with  us,  too  prim,  and  cathedrals  too  orderly.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  cathedral  in  England  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  one  subject  for  an  impmsive  drawing 
There  is  always  some  discordant  civility,  or  jarring  vergerlsai 
about  them. 
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IT  yon  live  in  &  mountain  or  hill  country,  your  onlt  dansrer  it 
redundance  of  subject.  Be  resolved,  in  tlie  first,  place,  to  draw 
a  piece  of  rounded  rock,  with  its  variegated  lie  ■ 
rightly,  getting  its  complete  roundiuga,  and  all  tlie  pattern  of 
the  lichen  in  true  local  colour.  Till  you  eau  do  this,  it  is  uf 
no  nse  your  thinking  of  sketching  among  hills  ;  but  when  one* 
yon  liave  done  this,  the  forms  of  distant  hills  will  be  compara- 
tively easy. 

When,  yon  have  practised  for  a  little  time  from  such,  of  thew 
subjects  as  may  be  accessible  to  yon,  you  will  certainly  find 
difficulties  arising  which  will  make  yon  wish  more  than  ever  for 
a  master's  help :  these  difficulties  will  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  your  own  mind  (one  question  occurring  to  one  per- 
son, and  one  to  another),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
them  all  ;  and  it  would  make  this  too  large  a  book  if  1 
answered  all  that  I  tan  anticipate  ;  you  must  be  content  tc 
work  on,  in  good  hope  that  nnture  will,  in  her  own  time,  inter- 
pret to  you  much  for  herself ;  that  farther  experience  on  your 
own  part  will  make  some  difficulties  disappear  ;  and  that  others 
will  bo  removed  by  the  occasional  observation  of  such  artists' 
work  as  may  come  in  your  way.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  doss 
this  letter  without  a  few  general  remarks,  such  as  inay  be  uie- 
fnl  to  yon  after  you  are  somewhat  advanced  in  power  ;  and 
these  remarks  may,  1  think,  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
three  heads,  having  reference  to  tlie  druwiug  of  vegetation. 
Water,  and  skies. 

And,  first,  of  vegetation.  Yon  may  think,  perhaps,  we  have 
said  enoogh  about  trees  already  ;  yet  if  you  have  done  as  yan 
were  bid,  and  tried  to  draw  them  frequently  enough,  and  care 
fully  euougb,  you  will  be  ready  by  this  time  to  hear  a  little 
more  of  them.  You  will  also  recollect  that  we  left  our  ques- 
tion, respecting  the  mode  of  expressing  intricacy  of  lea 
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partly  unsettled  in  the  first  letter.  I  left  it  so  because  1 
wanted  you  to  learn  the  real  structure  of  leaves,  by  drawing 
them  for  yourself,  before  I  troubled  you  with  the  most  subtle 
considerations  as  to  method  in  drawing  them.  And  by  this 
time,  I  imagine,  you  must  have  found  out  two  principle  things 
universal  facts,  about  leaves  ;  namely,  that  they  always,  in 
the  main  tendencies  of  their  lines,  indicate  a  beautiful  diver- 
gence of  growth,  according  to  the  law  of  radiation,  already 
referred  to  ;&  and  the  second,  that  this  divergence  is  never 
formal,  but  carried  out  with  endless  variety  of  individual  line. 
I  must  now  press  both  these  facts  on  your  attention  a  little 
farther. 

Ton  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  that  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Harding,  especially  if  you  happen 
to  have  met  with  the  passages  referring  to  them  in  Modern 
Painters,  in  which  they  are  highly  praised.  They  are  deserv- 
edly praised,  for  they  are  the  only  works  by  a  modern 
draughtsman  which  express  in  any  wise  the  energy  of  trees, 
and  the  laws  of  growth,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
There  are  no  lithographic  sketches  which,  for  truth  of  general 
character,  obtained  with  little  cost  of  time,  at  all  rival  Hard- 
ing's. Calame,  Robert,  and  the  other  lithographic  landscape 
sketchers  are  altogether  inferior  in  power,  though  sometimes  a 
little  deeper  in  meaning.  But  you  must  not  take  even  Harding 
for  a  model,  though  you  may  use  his  works  for  occasional 
reference  ;  and  if  you  can  afford  to  buy  his  Lessons  on  Trees, 
it  will  be  serviceable  to  you  in  various  ways,  and  will  at  present 

1  See  the  closing  letter  in  this  volume. 

*  Bogue,  Fleet  Street.  If  .you  are  not  acquainted  with  Harding*! 
works  (an  unlikely  supposition,  considering  their  popularity),  and  can- 
not meet  with  the  one  in  question,  the  diagrams  given  here  will  enable 
yon  to  understand  all  that  is  needful  for  our  purposes. 
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help  me  to  explain  the  point  under  consideration.  And  it  is 
well  that  I  should  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  Hard 
lug's  works,  because  their  great  influence  on  young  students 
renders  it  desirable  that  their  real  character  should  be  tho- 
roughly understood. 

You  will  find,  first,  in  the  title-page  of  the  Lessons  on  Trees, 
a  pretty  woodcut,  in  which  the  tree  steins  are  drawn  with  great 
truth,  and  in  a  very  interesting  arrangement  of  lines.  Plate  1. 
is  not  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Harding,  tending  too  mnch  to  make 
his  pupil,  at  starting,  think  everything  depends  on  black  dots  ; 
slill  the  main  lines  are  good,  and  very  characteristic  of  tree 
growth.  Then,  in  Plate  2.,  we  come  to  the  point  at  issue. 
The  first  examples  in  that  plate  are  given  to  the  pupil  that  he 
may  practise  from  them  till  his  hand  gets  iuto  the  habit  of 
arranging  lines  freely  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  they  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Harding  to  l>c  universal  in  application  ;  "all 
outlines  expressive  of  foliage,"'  he  says,  "are  but  modifica- 
tions of  them."  They  consist  of  groups  of  lines,  more  or 
;  and   the  characters  especially 
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than  the  line  at  the  other :  bnt  ultimately,  in  Harding's 
method,  this  darker  part  of  the  touch  stands  more  or  less  for 
the  shade  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  leaf  mass  ;  and,  as 
Harding  uses  these  touches,  they  express  as  much  of  tree 
character  as  any  mere  habit  of  touch  can  express.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  another  law  of  tree  growth,  quite  as  fixed  as 
the  law  of  radiation,  which  this  and  all  other  conventional 
modes  of  execution  wholly  lose  sight  of.  This  second  law  is, 
that  the  radiating  tendency  shall  bo  carried  out  only  as  a 
ruling  spirit  in  reconcilement  with  perpetual  individual  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  separate  leaves.  So  that  the  moment  a 
touch  is  monotonous,  it  must  be  also  false,  the  liberty  of  the 
leaf  individually  being  just  as  essential  a  troth,  as  its  unity  of 
growth  with  its  companions  in  the  radiating  group. 
-  -  It  does  not  matter  how  small  or  apparently  .symmetrical  the 
cluster  may  be,  nor  how  large  or  vague.  You  can  hardly  have 
a  more  formal  one  thau  b  in  Fig.  9.  p.  11.,  nor  a  leas  formal 
one  thau  this  shoot 
of  Spanish  chestnut, 
shedding  its  leaves, 
Fig.  24.  ;  but  in 
either  of  them,  even 
the  general  reader, 
unpractised  in  any 
of  the  previously 
ree  om  m  ended  exer- 
cises, must  sec  that 
there  arc  wandering 
lines  mixed  with  the 
F!e'  3L  radiating   ones,  and 

radiating  lines  with 
:  and  if  he  lakes  the  pen  and  tries  to  cupy  either 
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of  these  examples,  lio  will  find  that  Mather  play  of  Laud  t 
nor  to  right,  neither  a  free  touch  nor  a  firm  touch,  i 
learnable  or  describable  touch  whatsoever,  will  enable  him  to 
produce,  currently,  a  resemblance  of  it  ;  but  that  he  must 
either  draw  it  slowiy,  or  give  it  up.  And  (which  makes  the 
matter  worse  still)  though  gathering  the  bough,  and  putting 
it  close  to  you,  or  seeing  a  piece  of  near  foliage  against  the  sky, 
yon  may  draw  the  entire  outline  of  the  leaves,  yet  if  the  spray 
has  light  upon  it,  and  is  ever  so  little  a  way  off,  you  will  miss.,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  point  of  a  leaf  here,  and  an  edge  there  ;  gome 
of  the  surfaces  will  he  confused  by  glitter,  and  some  spotted 
with  shade  ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  through  this  confusion 
for  the  edges  or  dark  stems  which  yon  really  fit*  tee,  and  pat 
only  those  down,  the  result  will  be  neither  like  Fig.  9.  dot 
Fig.  24.,  but  such  an  interrupted  and  puzzling  piece  of  work 
as  Fig.  25.' 


Now,  it  is  in  the  perfect  acknowledgment  and  expression  o 
Quae  (Arte  laws  that  all  good  drawing  of  landscape  consists. 
There  is,  first,  the  organic  unity  ;  the  law,  whether  of  railia- 


1  I  druw  tliis  figure  (a  young    sliool  of  onk)  in  outline  only,  it  being 
Inipnesilile  to  CXpTOM  [lie  re&MIDuliU  at  shudc  in  clistutil  foliage  in  a 
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two,  or  parallelism,  or  concurrent  action,  which  rules  the 
masses  of  herbs  and  trees,  of  rocks,  and  clouds,  and  waves  j 
seccodl/,  the  individual  liberty  of  the  members  subjected  to 
these  laws  of  unity  ;  and,  lastly,  the  mystery  under  which  the 
separate  character  of  each  is  more  or  less  concealed. 
-  I  say,  first,  there  must  be  observance  of  the  ruling  organic 
law.  This  is  the  first  distinction  between  good  artists  and  bad 
artists.  Your  common  sketcher  or  bad  painter  puts  his  leaves 
on  the  trees  as  if  they  were  moss  tied  to  sticks  ;  he  cannot  see 
the  lines  of  action  or  growth  ;  he  scatters  the  shapeless  clouds 
over  his  sky,  not  perceiving  the  sweeps  of  associated  curves 
which  the  real  clouds  are  following  as  they  fly ;  and  he  breaks 
his  mountain  side  into  rugged  fragments,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  lines  of  force  with  which  the  real  rocks  have  risen,  or  of 
the  lines  of  couch  in  which  they  repose.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  main  delight  of  the  great  draughtsman  to  trace  these  laws 
of  government ;  and  his  tendency  to  error  is  always  in  the 
exaggeration  of  their  authority  rather  than  in  its  denial 

Secondly,  I  say,  we  have  to  show  the  individual  character 
and  liberty  of  the  separate  leaves,  clouds,  or  rocks.  And 
herein  the  great  masters  separate  themselves  finally  from  the 
inferior  ones ;  for  if  the  men  of  inferior  genius  ever  express  law 
at  all,  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  individuality.  Thus,  Salvator 
Rosa  has  great  perception  of  the  sweep  of  foliage  and  rolling 
of  clouds,  but  never  draws  a  single  leaflet  or  mist  wreath 
accurately.  Similarly,  Gainsborough,  in  his  landscape,  has 
great  feeling  for  masses  of  form  and  harmony  of  colour; 
but  in  the  detail  gives  nothing  but  meaningless  touches  ;  not 
even  so  much  as  the  species  of  tree,  much  less  the  variety  of  its 
leafage,  being  ever  discernible.  Now,  although  both  these  ex. 
pressions  of  government  and  individuality  are  essential  to  mas- 
terly work,  the  individuality  is  the  mart  essential,  and  the  more 
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difficult  of  attainment  ;  and,  therefore,  that  attainment  sep* 
rates  the  great  masters  finally  from  the  inferior  onea.  It  is  tha 
more  essential,  because,  in  these  matters  of  beautiful  arrange- 
mejit  iu  visible  things,  the  same  rules  bold  that  bold  in  moral 
things.  It  is  a  lamentable  and  uuniilurul  thing  lo  sec  a  num- 
ber of  men  subject  to  no  government,  actuated  bj  no  ruling; 
principle,  and  associated  by  no  common  affection  :  but  it  would 
be  a  more  lamentable  tiling  still,  were  it  possible,  to  see  a  unm- 
oor of  men  so  oppressed  into  assimilation  as  to  hare  no  mora 
any  iudividual  hope  or  character,  no  differences  in  aim,  no  dia- 
■imilarities  of  pnssiou,  no  irregularities  of  judgment,  ;  a  society 
in  which  no  man  could  help  anotber,  since  none  would  be 
feebler  than  himself  ;  no  man  admire  another,  since  none  would 
be  stronger  than  himself  ;  no  man  be  grateful  to  another,  since 
by  none  he  could  be  relieved  ;  no  mad  reverence  another,  since 
by  none  he  could  bo  instructed  ;  a  society  in  which  every  soul 
would  be  as  the  syllable  of  a  stammerer  instead  of  the  word  of 
a  ipeaker,  in  which  every  man  would  walk  as  in  a  frightful 
dream,  Beeing  spectres  of  himself,  in  everlasting  multiplication, 
gliding  helplessly  around  him  in  a  speechless  darkness.  There- 
fore it  is  that  perpetual  difference,  play,  and  change  in  groups 
of  form  arc  more  essential  to  them  even  than  their  being  sub- 
dued by  some  great  gathering  law  :  die-  law  is  needful  to  them 
for  their  perfection  and  their  power,  but  the  difference 
ful  to  them  for  their  life. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  if  yon  enjoy 
pursuit  of  analogies  and  types,  and  have  any  ingenuity  of 
men!:  in  discerning  them,  you  may  always  accurately  ascertain 
what  are  the  noble  characters  in  a  piece  of  painting,  by  merely 
considering  what  are  the  noble  characters  of  man  in  his  associ- 
ation with  his  follows.  Wbat  grace  of  maimer  and  refinement 
af  habit  are  in  society,  grace  of  line  and  refinement  of  form 
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in  the  association  of  visible  objects.  What  adrantage  or  harm 
there  may  be  fa  sharpness,  ruggedness,  or  quaintness  in  the 
dealings  or  conversations  of  men  ;  precisely  that  relative  degree 
of  advantage  or  harm  there  is  in  them  as  elements  of  pictorial 
composition.  What  power  is  in  liberty  or  relaxation  to 
strengthen  or  relieve  hnman  souls  ;  that  power,  precisely  in 
the  same  relative  degree,  play  and  laxity  of  line  have  to 
strengthen  or  refresh  the  expression  of  a  picture.  And  what 
goodness  or  greatness  we  can  conceive  to  arise  in  companies  of 
men,  from  chastity  of  thought,  regularity  of  life,  simplicity  of 
custom,  and  balance  of  authority  ;  precisely  that  kind  of  good- 
ness and  greatness  may  be  given  to  a  picture  by  the  purity  of 
its  colour,  the  seventy  of  its  forms,  and  the  symmetry  of  its 
mosses. 

You  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  pushing  these  analo- 
gies too  far.  They  cannot  be  pushed  too  far  ;  they  are  so  pre- 
cise and  complete,  that  the  farther  you  pursue  them,  the  clearer, 
the  more  certain,  the  more  useful  you  will  find  them.  They 
will  not  fail  you  in  one  particular,  or  in  any  direction  of  enquiry 
There  is  no  moral  vice,  no  moral  virtue,  which  has  not  its  pre- 
cise prototype  in  the  art  of  painting  ;  so  that  you  may  at  your 
will  illustrate  the  moral  habit  by  the  art,  or  the  art  by  the 
.  moral  habit.  Affection  and  discord,  fretfulness  and  quietness, 
feebleness  and  firmness,  luxury  and  purity,  pride  and  modesty, 
and  all  other  such  habits,  and  every  conceivable  modification 
and  mingling  of  them,  may  be  illustrated,  with  mathematical 
exactness,  by  conditions  of  line  a.\d  colour  ;  and  not  merely 
these  definable  vices  and  virtues,  but  also  every  conceivable 
shade  of  human  character  and  passion,  from  the  righteous  or 
unrighteous  majesty  of  the  king,  to  the  innocent  or  faultful  sim- 
plicity of  the  shepherd  boy. 

The  pursuit  of  this  subject  belongs  properly,  however,  to  the 
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investigation  of  the  higher  branches  of  compotulion,  matter* 
which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  treat  of  in  this  book  ;  and  I 
only  allude  to  them  here,  in  order  that  you  ma;  understand 
bow  the  utmost  noblenesses  of  art  arc  concerued  in  this  minute 
work,  to  which  I  have  set  you  in  your  beginning  of  it.  For  it 
fe  only  by  the  closest  attention,  and  the  must  noble  fxcculiou, 
that  it  is  possible  to  express  these  varieties  of  individual  cha- 
racter, on  which  all  excellence  of  portraiture  depends,  whether 
ul  mnrmnfl  of  mankind,  or  of  groups  of  loaves. 

Now  you  will  be  able  to  understand,  among  other  matters, 
wherein  consists  the  excellence,  and  wherein  the  shortcoming,  of 
the  tree-drawing  of  Harding.  It  is  excellent  in  so  far  as  it 
fo:idly  observes,  with  more  truth  thau  any  other  work  of  the 
kind,  the  great  laws  of  growth  and  action  in  trees  :  it  fails — 
and  observe,  not  in  a  minor,  but  in  a  principal  point — because 
it  cannot  rightly  render  any  oi.e  individual  detail  or  incident  of 
foliage.  And  in  this  it  fails,  not  from  mere  carelessness  or  in* 
completion,  but  of  necessity  ;  the  trne  drawing  of  detail  being 
for  evermore  impossible  to  a  hand  which  has  contracted  a  habit  of 
execution.  The  noble  draughtsman  draws  a  leaf,  and  stops, 
and  says  calmly — That  leaf  is  of  such  aud  such  a  character  ;  1 
will  give  him  a  friend  who  will  entirely  suit  him  :  then  he  con- 
siders what  his  friend  ought  to  bo,  and  having  determined,  he 
draws  his  friend.  This  process  may  be  as  quick  as  lightning 
when  the  master  is  great — oue  of  the  sons  of  the  giants  ;  or  it 
■nay  be  6low  and  timid  :  but  the  process  is  always  gone  through  ; 
ao  touch  or  form  is  ever  added  to  another  by  a  good  painter 
without  a  mental  determination  and  affirmation.  But  when  the 
hand  has  got  into  a  habit,  leaf  No.  1.  necessitates  leaf  No.  2.  ; 
you  cannot  stop,  your  hand  is  as  a  horse  with  the  bit  in  its 
teeth  ;  or  rather  is,  for  the  time,  a  machine,  throwing  oat  leave* 
to  order  and  pattern,  all  alike.    You  most  stop  that  band  of 
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yours,  however*  painfully  ;  make  it  understand  that  it  is  not  to 
have  its  own  way  any  more,  that  it  shall  never  more  slip  from 
one  touch  to  another  without  orders  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  you 
who  are  the  master,  but  your  fingers.  You  may  therefore 
study  Harding's  drawing,  and  take  pleasure  in  it ;*  and  you 
may  properly  admire  the  dexterity  which  applies  the  habit  of 
the  hand  so  well,  and  produces  results  on  the  whole  so  satis- 
factory :  but  you  must  never  copy  it,  otherwise  your  progress 
will  be  at  once  arrested.  The  utmost  you  can  ever  hope  to  do, 
would  be  a  sketch  in  Harding's  manner,  but  of  far  inferior  dex- 
terity ;  for  he  has  given  his  life's  toil  to  gain  his  dexterity,  and 
you,  I  suppose,  have  other  things  to  work  at  besides  drawing. 
You  would  also  incapacitate  yourself  from  ever  understanding 
what  truly  great  work  was,  or  what  Nature  was  ;  but  by  the 
earnest  and  complete  study  of  facts,  you  will  gradually  come 
to  understand  the  one  and  love  the  other  more  and  more, 
whether  you  can  draw  well  yourself  or  not. 

I  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  third  law 
above  stated,  that  of  mystery  ;  the  law,  namely,  that  nothing 
is  ever  seen  perfectly,  but  only  by  fragments,  and  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  obscurity.'  This  lost  fact  renders  the  visible 
objects  of  Nature  complete  as  a  type  of  the  human  nature. 
We  have,  observe,  first,  Subordination  ;  secondly,  Individual- 
ity  ;  lastly,  and  this  not  the  least  essential  character,  Incom- 
prehensibility ;  a  perpetual  lesson  in  every  serrated  point  and 
shining  vein  which  escape  or  deceive  our  sight  among  the 

1  His  lithographic  sketches,  those,  for  instance,  in  the  Park  and  the 
Forest,  and  his  various  lessons  on  foliage,  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
more  ambitious  engravings  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Art.  There 
are  many  useful  remarks,  however,  dispersed  through  this  latter  *ork. 

•  On  this  law  you  will  do  well,  if  you  can  get  access  to  it,  to  look  at 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters. 
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forest  leaves,  how  little  we  may  hope  to  discern 
judge  justly,  the  rents  and  veins  or  the  human  heart  ;  how  much 
of  nil  that  is  round  us,  in  men's  actions  or  spirits,  which  ire  at 
first  think  we  understand,  a  closer  and  more  loving  watahfinV 
Dees  would    show    to  bo  full  of  mystery,  never  to  be   eilh 
fathomed  or  withdrawn. 

The  expression  of  this  final  character  in  landscape 
becu  completely  reached  by  any  except  Turner  ;  nor  can  JOB 
hope  to  reach  it  at  all  until  yon  have  given  moon  time  to  the 
practice  of  art.  Only  try  always  when  yon  are  sketching  any 
object  with  a  view  to  completion  in  light  and  shade,  to  draw 
only  those  parts  of  it  which  you  really  see  definitely  ;  jmparing 
for  the  after  development  of  the  forma  by  chiaroscuro.  It  is. 
this  preparation  by  isolated,  touches  for  a  future  arrangement 
of  superimposed  light  and  shude  which  renders  the  etchings  of 
the  Liber  Stiuliorum  so 
inestimable  as  examples 
uiid  so  peculiar.  The 
character  exista  more  or 
less  in  them  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  pains 
that  Turner  has  taken. 
Thus  the  JSsactu  and 
Hesperie  was  vroagbt 
.■ut  with  the 
fK^  possible  care  ;  and 
the  principal  branch  on 
the  near  tree  is  itched 
as  in  Fig.  20.  The 
work  looks  nl  first  like 
a  scholar's  instead  of  a 
toaster's  ;  bnt  when  the  light  and  shade  arc  added,  every  toue 
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falls  into  its  place,  and  a  perfect  expression  of  grace  and  com- 
plexity results.  Nay  even  before  the  light  and  shade  are  added, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  these  irregulur  and  broken 
lines,  especially  where  the  expression  is  given  of  the  way 
^the  stem  loses  itself  in  the  leaves,  ore  more  true  than  the  mo- 
notonous though  gracefnl  leaf-drawing  which,  before  Turner's 
time,  had  been  employed,  even  by  the  best  masters,  in  their 
distant  masses.  Fig.  21.  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
manner  of  the  old  woodcuts 
after  Titian ;  in  which,  yon 
see,  the  leaves  are  too  mncb 
of  one  shape,  like  bunches  of 
fruit  ;  and  the  boughs  too 
completely  seen,  besides  be- 
ing somewhat  soft  and 
leathery  in  aspect,  owing  to 
the  want  of  angles  in  their 
rig.  jr.  outline.     By  great  men  like 

Titian,  this  somewhat  con. 
ventional  structure  was  oiily  given  in  haste  to  distant  masses  ; 
and  their  exquisite  delineation  of  the  foreground,  kept  their 
conventionalism  from  degeneracy  :  but  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Caracci  and  other  derivative  masters,  the  conventionalism  pre- 
vails everywhere,  and  sinks  gradually  into  scrawled  work,  like 
Fig.  28,  about  the  worst  which  it  is  possible  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  using,  though  an  ignorant  person  might  perhaps 
suppose  it  more  "free,"  and  therefore  better  than  Fig.  26. 
Note,  also,  that  in  noble  outline  drawing,  it  docs  not  follow  that 
a  bough  is  wrongly  drawn,  because  it  looks  contracted  unnatu- 
rally somewhere,  as  in  Fig.  26.,  just  above  the  foliage, 
Very  often  the  muscular  action  which  is  lo  be  expressed  by 
the   line,  runs  into  the  middle  of  the  branch,  ami  the  actual 
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outline    of    the    branch   at   that   place   may   1 
or   not  at   all  ;    and   it   is 
then    only    by    the    future 
si  i  ado  that  its  actual  fill  ape, 
or  the  cause   of  its    disap- 
pearance, will  be  indicated. 
One  point  more  remains 
to  be  noted  about  trees,  and 
I  have  done.     In  the  minds 
of  our  ordinary  water-colour 
artists,  a  distant  tree  seems 
only  to  be  conceived  o 
flat   green    blot,    grouping  ^ 
pleasantly  with  Other  mas 
and  giving   cool  colour   to 
the  landscape,  but  differing 
nowise,  in  trslurc,  from  the 
blots  of  other  shapes,  which 
these  painters  we  to  express 

stones,  or  water,  or  figures.  Bat  as  soon  as  you  have  drawn  ti 
(vii'i'liillv  a  little  while,  yon  will  be  impressed,  and  iinprc 
mure  strongly  the  better  yon  draw  them,  with  the  idea  of  tb« 
.TO/7jir'.«  of  surface.  A  distant  tree  is  not  a  flat  and  even  p 
Bf  odour,  but  a  more  or  less  globular  mass  of  a  downy  c 
Hooay  texture,  partly  passing  into  a  misty  vagueness.  I  find, 
practically,  this  hm-ly  suftuesci  of  far-away  trees  the  most  d iff 
cult  of  all  characters  to  reach,  because  it  caunot  be  got  b 
mere  scratching  or  roughening  the  surface,  but  is  always  a 
elated  with  miHi  ililiiuic  expressions  of  farm  and  growth  asm 
ouly  iiuiiuble  by  very  careful  drawing.  The  penknife  passed 
lightly  fivrr  [his  tare  fill  driiiyiug,  will  do  a  good  deal  ;  but  you 
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this  softness  in  the  lines  of  the  drawing  itself,  by  crossing  then 
delicately,  and  more  or  less  effacing  and  confusing  tbe  edges. 
You  roost  invent,  according  to  the  character  of  tree,  various 
modes  of  execution  adapted  to  express  its  texture  ;  but  always 
keep  this  character  of  softness  in  your  mind,  and  in  your  scope 
of  aim  ;  for  in  most  landscapes  it  is  the  intention  of  nature  that 
the  tenderness  and  transparent  infinitude  of  her  foliage  should 
be  felt,  even  at  the  far  distance,  in  the  most  distinct  oppo- 
sition to  the  solid  masses  and  flat  surfaces  of  rocks  or  build 
toga. 

II.  Wo  were,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  a  little  the 
modes  of  representing  water,  of  which  important  feature  of 
landscape  I  have  hardly  said  anything  yet. 

Water  is  expressed,  in  common  drawings,  by  conventional 
lines,  whose  horizontally  is  supposed  to  convey  the  idea  of  its 
surface.  In  paintings,  white  dashes  or  bars  of  light  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  these  and  all  other  such  expedients  are  vain  and  absurd. 
A  piece  of  calm  water  always  contains  a  picture  in  itself,  an 
exquisite  reflection  of  the  objects  above  it.  If  you  give  the 
time  necessary  to  draw  these  reflections,  disturbing  them  here 
and  there  as  yon  see  the  breeze  or  current  disturb  them,  you 
will  get  the  effect  of  the  water  ;  but  if  you  have  not  patience 
to  draw  the  reflections,  no  expedient  will  give  you  a  true  effect 
The  picture  in  the  pool  needs  nearly  as  much  delicate  drawing 
as  the  picture  above  the  pool ;  except  only  that  if  there  be  the 
least  motion  on  the  water,  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  images 
will  be  diffused  and  broken,  while  the  vertical  ones  will  remain 
decisive,  and  the  oblique  ones  decisive  in  proportion  to  their 
deepness. 

A  few  close  studies  will  soon  teach  you  this  :  the  only  thing 
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70a  need  to  be  told  is  to  watch  carefully  the  lines  of  iiiturbam 
on  the  surface,  as  when  a  bird  swims  across  it,  or  a  fish  rises, 
or  the  current  plaja  round  a  stone,  reed,  or  otli-  1 
Take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the  eums  of  these  lines  true  ; 
the  whole  value  of  vour  careful  drawing  of  the  reflections  may 
be  lost  by  your  admitting  a  single  false  curve  of  ripple  from  ■ 
wild  duck's  breast.  And  {as  in  other  subjects)  if  you  are  dis- 
satisfied with  your  result,  always  try  for  more  nnity  and  deli- 
cacy :  if  your  reflections  are  only  soft  and  gradated  enough, 
they  arc  nearly  sure  to  give  you  a  pleasant  effect.  When  you 
are  taking  pains,  work  the  softer  reflections,  where  they  aru 
drawn  ont  by  motion  in  the  water,  with  touches  as  nearly  hori- 
zontal as  may  be  ;  but  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  indicate  the 
place  and  play  of  the  images  with  vertical  lines.  The  actual 
umslwdion  of  a  calm  elongated  reflection  is  with  horizontal 
lines  ;  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  descending  shades 
delicately  enough  with  a  horizontal  touch  ;  and  it  is  best 
always  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and"  sometimes  when  yon  are 
not,  to  use  the  vertical  touch.  When  the  ripples  are  large,  the 
reflections  become  shaken,  and  must  be  drawn  with  bold  undu- 
latory  descending  lines. 

I  need*  not,  I  should  think,  tell  you  that  it  is  of  the  greates' 
possible  importance  to  draw  the  curves  of  the  shore  rightly 
Their  perspective  is,  if  not  more  subtle,  at  least  more  stringent 
than  that  of  any  other  lines  in  Nature.  It  will  not  be  detected 
by  the  general  observer,  if  you  miss  the  curve  of  a  branch,  or  the 
sweep  of  a  cloud,  or  the  perspective  of  a  building  ;'  but  every 
intelligent  spectator  will  feel  the  difference  between  a  rightly 
drawn  bend  of  shore  or  shingle,  and  a  false  one.     AfooliUdy 

'  The  student  in«j  herdlj  it  firet  believe  tb»t  the  perspective  of  build- 
ings 1b  of  little  conseqience :  bat  be  will  flail  it  M  ukiranli'lj.  Sen  the 
remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Preface. 
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right,  in  difficult  river  perspectives  seen  from  heights,  I  believe 
no  one  but  Turner  ever  has  been  yet ;  and  observe,  there  is  no 
rule  for  them.  To  develope  the  curve  mathematically  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  quantity  of  water  in  the 
river,  the  shape  of  its  bed,  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock  or 
•hore ;  and  even  with  these  data,  the  problem  would  be  one 
which  no  mathematician  could  solve  but  approximative^.  The 
instinct  of  the  eye  can  do  it ;  nothing  else. 
i.  If,  after  a  little  study  from  Nature,  you  get  puzzled  by  the 
great  differences  between  the  aspect  of  the  reflected  image  and 
that  of  the  object  casting  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  know  the  law 
of  reflection,  it  is  simply  this :  Suppose  all  the  objects  above 
the  water  actually  reversed  (not  in  appearance,  but  in  fact) 
beneath  the  water,  and  precisely  the  same  in  form  and  in  rela- 
tive position,  only  all  topsy-turvy.  Then,  whatever  you  can 
see,  from  the  place  in  which  you  stand,  of  the  solid  objects  so 
reversed  under  the  water,  you  will  see  in  the  reflection,  always 
in  the  true  perspective  of  the  solid  objects  so  reversed. 
.-  If  you  cannot  quite  understand  this  in  looking  at  water, 
take  a  mirror,  lay  it  horizontally  on  the  table,  put  some  books 
and  papers  upon  it,  and  draw  them  and  their  reflections  ;  mov- 
ing them  about,  and  watching  how  their  reflections  alter,  and 
chiefly  how  their  reflected  colours  and  shades  differ  from  their 
own  colours  and  shades,  by  being  brought  into  other  opposi- 
tions. This  difference  in  chiaroscuro  is  a  more  important 
character  in  water  painting  than  mere  difference  in  form. 

When  you  are  drawing  shallow  or  muddy  water,  you  will  see 
hadows  on  the  bottom,  or  on  the  surface,  continually  modify- 
ing the  reflections  ;  and  in  a  clear  mountain  stream,  the  most 
wonderful  complications  of  effect  resulting  from  the  shadows 
and  reflections  of  the  stones  in  it,  mingling  with  the  aspect  of 
the  stones  themselves  seen  through    the  water.    Do  not  be 
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frightened  at  the  complexity  ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
hope  to  render  it  hastily.  Look  at  it  well,  making  out  every 
thing  that  yon  see,  and  distinguishing  each  component  part  of 
the  effect.  There  will  be,  first,  the  stones  seen  through  the 
water,  distorted  alway3  by  refraction,  bo  that  if  the  genen 
rtmctnre  of  the  atone  shows  straight  parallel  lines  above  the 
water,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  be  bent  where  they  enter  it 
then  the  reflection  of  the  part  of  the  stone  above  the  water 
crosses  and  interferes  with  the  part  that  is  seen  through  it, 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which  ;  and  wherever  the 
reflection  is  darkest,  you  will  see  through  the  water  best.,  and 
via  versa.  Then  the  real  shadow  of  the  stone  crosses  both 
these  images,  and  where  that  shadow  falls,  it  makes  the  water 
more  rcflictive,  and  where  the  sunshine  falls,  you  will  see  more 
of  the  snrfnee  of  the  water,  and  of  any  dust  or  motes  that 
may  be  floating  on  it :  bat  whether  you  are  to  Bee,  at  the  same 
spot,  most  of  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  of  the  reflection  of 
the  objects  above,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  eye.  The 
more  you  look  down  into  the  water,  the  better  you  see 
objects  through  it ;  the  more  you  look  along  it,  the  eye 
being  low,  the  more  you  see  the  reflection  of  objects  above  it. 
Hence  the  colour  of  a  given  space  of  surface  in  a  stream  will 
entirely  change  while  yon  stand  still  in  the  same  spot,  merely 
as  you  stoop  or  raise  your  head  ;  and  thus  the  colours  with 
which  water  is  painted  are  an  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
spectator,  and  connected  inseparably  with  the  perspective  of 
the  shores.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  results  that  1  know  in 
mountain  streams  is  when  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  stonee 
at  the  bottom  are  rich  reddish-orange  and  black,  and  the  water 
is  seen  at  an  angle  which  exactly  divides  the  visible  colours 
between  those  of  the  stones  uud  that  of  the  sky,  and  the  sky 
blue.     The  resulting  purple   < 
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blending  of  the  bine  and  the  orange-red,  broken  by  the  play  of 
innumerable  gradations  in  the  stones,  is  indescribably  lovely. 

All  this  seems  complicated  enough  already  ;  but  if  there  be 
a  strong  colonr  in  the  clear  water  itself,  as  of  green  or  bine  in 
the  Swiss  lakes,  all  these  phenomena  are  doubly  involved  ;  for 
the  darker  reflections  now  become  of  the  colonr  of  the  water 
The  reflection  of  a  black  gondola,  for  instance,  at  Venice,  is 
never  black,  but  pure  dark  green.  And,  farther,  the  colonr  of 
the  water  itself  is  of  three  kinds  :  one,  seen  on  the  surface,  is 
a  kind  of  milky  bloom  ;  the  next  is  seen  where  the  waves  let 
light  through  them,  at  their  edges  ;  and  the  third,  shown  as  a 
change  of  colonr  on  the  objects  seen  through  the  water.  Thus, 
the  same  wave  that  makes  a  white  object  look  of  a  clear  bine, 
when  seen  through  it,  will  take  a  red  or  violet-coloured  bloom 
on  its  surface,  and  will  be  made  pure  emerald  green  by  trans- 
mitted sunshine  throngh  its  edges.  With  all  this,  however, 
you  are  not  much  concerned  at  present,  but  I  tell  it  you  partly 
as  a  preparation  for  what  we  have  afterwards  to  say  about 
colour,  and  partly  that  you  may  approach  lakes  and  streams 
with  reverence,  and  study  them  as  carefully  as  other  things, 
not  hoping  to  express  them  by  a  few  horizontal  dashes  of 
white,  or  a  few  tremulous  blots.1  Not  but  that  much  may  be 
done  by  tremulous  blots,  when  you  know  precisely  what  you 

1  It  is  a  useful  piece  of  study  to  dissolve  some  Prussian  blue  in  water 
so  as  to  make  the  liquid  definitely  blue :  fill  a  large  white  basin  with  the 
solution,  and  put  anything  you  like  to  float  on  it,  or  lie  in  it ;  walnut 
sheila,  bits  of  wood,  leaves  of  flowers,  &c.  Then  study  the  effects  of  the 
reflections,  and  of  the  stems  of  the  flowers  or  submerged  portions  of  the 
floating  objects,  as  they  appear  through  the  blue  liquid ;  noting  espe- 
cially how,  as  you  lower  your  head  and  look  along  the  surface,  you  see 
the  reflections  'clearly ;  and  how,  as  you  raise  your  head,  you  lose  the 
reflections,  and  see  the  submerged  stems  clearly. 
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mean  by  them,  as  yon  will  see  by  many  of  the  Turner  sketc 
which  are  now  framed  at  the  Notional  Gallery  ;  but  you  tuns 
have  painted  water  many  and  ninny  a  day — yea,  and  all  day 
long — before  you  can  hope  to  do  anything  like  those. 

III.  Lastly  You  may  perhaps  wonder  why,  before  passing 
to  the  clouds,  I  say  nothing  special  about  ground.'  But  there 
is  too  much  to  be  said  about  that  to  admit  of  my  saying  it 
here.  You  will  Bud  the  principal  laws  of  its  structure 
examined  at  length  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Painters  ; 
and  if  you  can  get  that  volume,  and  copy  carefully  Plate  21., 
which  I  have  etched  after  Turner  with  great  paius,  it  will  give 
you  as  much  help  as  you  need  in  the  linear  BxprOBOton  of 
ground-surface.  Strive  to  get  the  retirement  and  succession  of 
masses  in  irregular  ground  :  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  by 
careful  watching  of  the  perspective  diminutions  of  iis  hsAafga, 
as  well  as  by  contour  ;  and  much  also  by  shadows.  If  you 
draw  the  shadows  of  leaves  aud  tree  trunks  on  any  undulating 
ground  with  entire  carefulness,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  they  explain  of  the  form  aud  distance  of  the  earth 
on  which  they  fall. 

Passing  then  to  skies,  note  that  there  is  this  groit  peculiar- 
ity about  sky  subject,  as  distinguished  from  earth  subject ; — 
that  the  clouds,  not  being  much  liable  to  man's  interference,  are 
always  beautifully  arranged.  You  cannot  be  snre  of  this  in  unj 
other  features  of  laudscupe.  The  rock  on  which  the  effect  of  a 
mountain  scene  especially  depends  is  always  precisi-ly  that 
which  the  roadmuker  blasts  or  the  landlord  quarries  ;  and  the 
Boot  of  green  which  Nature  left  with  a  special  purpose  by  het 
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dark  forest  sides,  and  finished  with  her  most  delicate  grosses,  k 
always  that  which  the  farmer  ploughs  or  builds  upon.  But  the  /  c 
clouds,  though  we  can  hide  them  with  smoke,  and  mix  then: 
with  poison,  cannot  be  quarried  nor  built  over,  and  they  are 
always  therefore  gloriously  arranged;  so  gloriously,  that  unless 
you  have  notable  powers  of  memory  you  need  not  hope  to  ap- 
proach the  effect  of  any  sky  that  interests  you.  For  both  its 
grace  and  its  glow  depend  upon  the  united  influence  of  every 
cloud  within  its  compass  :  they  all  move  and  burn  together  in 
a  marvellous  harmony  ;  not  a  cloud  of  them  is  out  of  its  ap- 
pointed place,  or  fails  of  its  part  in  the  choir  :  and  if  you  are 
not  able  to  recollect  (which  in  the  case  of  a  complicated  sky  it 
is  impossible  you  should)  precisely  the  form  and  position  of  all 
the  clouds  at  a  given  moment,  you  cannot  draw  the  sky  at  all ; 
for  the  clouds  will  not  fit  if  you  draw  one  part  of  them  three 
or  four  minutes  before  another.  You  must  try  therefore  to 
help  what  memory  you  have,  by  sketching  at  the  utmost  possible 
speed  the  whole  range  of  the  clouds  ;  marking,  by  any  short- 
hand or  symbolic  work  you  can  hit  upon,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  each,  as  transparent,  or  fleecy,  or  linear,  or  undulatory  ; 
giving  afterwards  such  completion  to  the  parts  as  your  recol- 
lection will  enable  you  to  do.  This,  however,  only  when  the 
sky  is  interesting  from  its  general  aspect ;  at  other  times,  d: 
not  try  to  draw  all  the  sky,  but  a  single  cloud :  sometimes  a 
ound  cumulus  will  stay  five  or  six  minutes  quite  steady  enough 
*o  let  you  mark  out  his  principal  masses  ;  and  one  or  two  white 
or  crimson  lines  which  cross  the  sunrise  will  often  stay  without 
serious  change  for  as  long.  And  in  order  to  be  the  readier  in 
drawing  them,  practise  occasionally  drawing  lumps  of  cotton, 
which  will  teach  you  better  than  any  other  stable  thing  the  kind 
of  softness  there  is  in  clouds.  For  you  will  find  when  you  have 
made  a  flew  genuine  studies  of  sky,  and  then  look  at  any  an 
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deal  or  modern  paintiug,  that  ordinary  artists  have  alwnyi 
falleu  into  one  of  two  faults :  either,  in  rounding  the  clouds, 
they  make  them  as  solid  and  hard-edged  as  a  heap  of 
tied  up  in  a  sack,  or  they  represent  them  not  as  rounded  at  all, 
but  as  vague  wreaths  of  tnist  or  flat  lights  in  the  sky 
think  they  have  done  enough  in  leaving  a  little  white  paper 
tweeu  dashes  of  blue,  or  in  taking  an  irregular  space  out  wi 
the  spr  nge.     Now  clouds  arc  not  as  solid  as  flour-sacks 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  neither  spongy  nor  flat.     They  are 
definite  and  very  beautiful  forms  of  sculptured  mist  j  sculptured 
is  a  perfectly  accurate  word  ;  they  are  not  more  driftut  into 
form  than  they  are  carved  into  form,  the  warm  air  around  them 
cutting  them  into  shape  by  absorbing  the  visible  vapour  beyond 
certain  limits  ;  hence  their  angular  and  fantastic  outlines,  aa 
different  from  a  swollen,  spherical,  or  globular  formation,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  from  that  of  Hat  films  or  shapeless  mists  on  the 
other.     And  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  while  these  forms  are  dif- 
ficult enough  to  draw  on  any  terms,  especially  considering  that 
they  never  stay  quiet,  they  must  he  drawn  also  at  greater 
advantage  of  light  and  shade  than  auy  others,  the  force 
light  in  clouds  being  wholly  unattainable  by  art  ;  so  that  if 
put  shade  enough  to  express  their  form  as  positively  as  it 
expressed  in  reality,  we  must  make  them  painfully  too  dark 
the  dark  sides.     Nevertheless,  they  arc  so  beautiful,  if  yon  in 
the  least  succeed  with  them,  that  you.  will  hardly,  I  think,  lose 
courage.     Outline  them  often  with  the  pen,  as  you  can  catch 
them  here  aud  there  ;  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  doing  this 
be,  not  so  much  the  memorandum  so  obtained  as  the  lesson 
will  get  respecting  the  softness  of  the  cloud-outlines.     You 
always  find  yourself  at  a.  loss  to  see  where  the  outline  really 
and  when  drawn  it  will  always  look  hard  aud  false,  and 
nasnredly  be  either  too  round  or  loo  square,  bowerer  often 
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alter  It,  merely  passing  from  the  one  fault  to  the  other  and 
back  again,  the  real  cloud  striking  an  inexpressible  mean  be* 
tween  roundness  and  squareness  in  all  its  coils  or  battlements. 
I  speak  at  present,  of  course,  only  of  the  cumulus  cloud  :  the 
lighter  wreaths  and  flakes  of  the  upper  sky  cannot  be  outlined; 
— they  can  only  be  sketched,  like  locks  of  hair,  by  many  Unci 
of  the  pen.  Firmly  developed  bars  of  cloud  on  the  horizon  are 
in  general  easy  enough,  and  may  be  drawn  with  decision. 
When  you  have  thus  accustomed  yourself  a  little  to  the  plac- 
ing and  action  of  clouds,  try  to  work  out  their  light  and  shade, 
just  as  carefully  as  you  do  that  of  other  things,  looking  ezdw 
sively  for  examples  of  treatment  to  the  vignettes  in  Rogers's 
Italy  and  Poems,  and  to  the  Liber  Studiorum,  uuless  you  have 
access  to  some  examples  of  Turner's  own  work.  No  othe? 
artist  ever  yet  drew  the  sky  :  even  Titian's  clouds,  and  Tin  to- 
ret's,  are  conventional.  The  clouds  in  the  "Ben  Arthur," 
"  Source  of  Arveron,"  and  u  Calais  Pier,"  are  among  the  best  of 
Turner's  storm  studies  ;  and  of  the  upper  clouds,  the  vignettes 
to  Rogers's  Poems  furnish  as  many  examples  as  you  need. 

And  now,  as  our  first  lesson  was  taken  from  the  sky,  so,  for 
the  present,  let  our  last  be.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  be  in  any 
haste  to  master  the  contents  of  my  next  letter.  If  you  have 
any  real  talent  for  drawing,  you  will  take  delight  in  the  discov- 
eries of  natural  loveliness,  which  the  studies  I  have  already 
proposed  will  lead  you  into,  among  the  fields  and  hills  ;  and  be 
assured  that  the  more  quietly  and  single-heartedly  you  take 
each  step  in  the  art,  the  quicker,  on  the  whole,  will  your  pro- 
gress be.  I  would  rather,  indeed,  have  discussed  the  subjects 
of  the  following  letter  at  greater  length,  and  in  a  separate 
work  addressed  to  more  advanced  students  ;  but  as  there  are 
one  or  two  things  to  be  said  on  composition  which  may  set  the 
yoang  artist's  mind  somewhat  more  at  rest,  or  furnish  him  with 
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defence  from  the  urgency  of  Ill-advisers,  I  will  glance  orer  Ok 
main  heads  of  the  matter  here ;  trusting  that  my  doing  H 
may  not  beguile  you,  my  dear  reader,  from  your  serious  work; 
or  lead  you  to  think  me,  in  occupying  part  of  this  book  witft 
talk  not  altogether  relevant  to  it,  less  entirely  or 

Faithfully  yours, 


I   I 


LETTER   IIL 

09    COLOUR    AND    COMPOSITION, 

Mr  dear  Reader  : — 

If  70a  have  been  obedient,  and  have  hitherto  done  all 
that  I  have  told  yon,  I  trust  it  has  not  been  without  much 
subdued  remonstrance,  and  some  serious  vexation.  For  I  should 
be  sorry  if,  when  you  were  led  by  the  course  of  your  study  to 
observe  closely  such  things  as  are  beautiful  in  colour,  you  had 
not  longed  to  paint  them,  and  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
complying  with  your  restriction  to  the  use  of  black,  or  blue,  or 
grey.  Yon  ought  to  love  colour,  and  to  think  nothing  quite 
beautiful  or  perfect  without  it ;  and  if  you  really  do  love  it, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  are  not  merely  desirons  to  colour  because 
you  think  painting  a  finer  thing  than  drawing,  there  is  some 
chance  you  may  colour  well.  Nevertheless,  you  need  not  hope 
ever  to  produce  anything  more  than  pleasant  helps  to  memory, 
or  useful  and  suggestive  sketches  in  colour,  unless  you  mean  to 
be  wholly  an  artist.  You  may,  in  the  time  which  other  voca- 
tions leave  at  your  disposal,  produce  finished,  beautiful,  and 
masterly  drawings  in  light  and  shade.  But  to  .colour  well, 
requires  your  life.  It  cannot  be  done  cheaper.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  right  is  increased — not  twofold  nor  threefold,  but  a 
thousandfold,  and  more — by  the  addition  of  colour  to  your 
work*     For  the  chances  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  one 

against  your  being  right  both  in  form  and  colour  with  a  given 
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touch  :  it  is  difficult  enough  to  be  right  in  form,  if  yon  attend 
to  that  only  ;  hat  when  you  have  to  attend,  at  the  earns 
moment,  to  a  much  more  subtle  thing  than  the  form,  the  diffi- 
culty is  atraugely  increased — and  multiplied  almost  to  infinity 
by  tins  great  fact,  that,  while  form  is  absolute,  so  that  you 
can  say  at  the  moment  you  draw  any  line  that  it  is  eitiie. 
right  or  wrong,  colour  is  wholly  rdative.  Every  hue  through- 
out your  work  is  altered  by  every  touch  that  yon  add  in  other 
places;  so  that  what  was  warm  a  minute  ago,  becomes  cold 
when  you  have  put  a  hotter  colour  in  another  place,  aud  what 
waa  in  harmony  when  you  left  it,  becomes  discordant  as  you  set 
other  colours  beside  it  ;  so  that  every  touch  must  be  laid,  not 
with  a  view  to  iia  effect  at  the  time,  but  with  a  view  to  its 
effect  iu  futurity,  the  result  upou  it  of  all  that  is  afterwards  to 
be  done  being  previously  considered.  You  may  easily  under- 
stand that,  this  being  so,  nothing  but  the  devotion  of  life,  aud 
great  genius  besides,  can  make  a  colourist. 

But  though  yon  cannot  produce  finished  coloured  drawings 
of  any  value,  you  may  give  yourself  much  pleasure,  and  be  of 
great  use  to  other  people,  by  occasionally  sketching  with  I 
view  to  colour  only  ;  and  preserving  distinct  statements  of  cer- 
tain colour  facts — as  that  the  barvest-moon  at  tiafog  was  of 
such  and  such  a  red,  aud  surrounded  by  clouds  of  such  and 
Buch  a  rosy  grey ;  that  the  mountains  at  evening  were  in  truth 
bo  deep  in  purple;  and  the  waves  by  the  boat's  side  were 
indeed  of  that  incredible  greeu.  This  only,  observe,  if  yu 
have  an  eye  for  colour  ;  but  you  may  presume  that  you 
this,  if  yon  enjoy  colour, 

Aud,  though  of  course  you  should  always  give  as  much  foi 
lo  your  subject  as  your  attention  to  its  colour  will  admit  of, 
remember  thit  the  whole  value  of  what  you  are  about  dcpendi 
in  a  coloured  sketch,  on  thu  colour  mt'tly.     If  the  colour  i 
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wrong,  everything  is  wrong :  just  as,  if  yon  are  singing,  and 
sing  false  notes,  it  does  not  matter  how  true  the  words  are.  If 
yon  sing  at  all,  yon  must  sing  sweetly ;  and  if  yon  colour  at  all, 
you  must  colour  rightly.  Give  np  all  the  form,  rather  than  the 
slightest  part  of  the  colour :  just  as,  if  you  felt  yourself  in 
danger  of  a  false  note,  you  would  give  up  the  word,  and  sing  a 
meaningless  sound,  if  you  felt  that  so  you  could  save  the  note. 
Never  mind  though  your  houses  are  all  tumbling  down — though 
your  clouds  are  mere  blots,  and  your  trees  mere  knobs,  and 
your  sun  and  moon  like  crooked  sixpences — so  only  that  trees 
clouds,  houses,  and  sun  or  moon,  are  of  the  right  colours.  Of 
course,  the  discipline  you  have  gone  through  will  enable  you  to 
hint  something  of  form,-  even  in  the  fastest  sweep  of  the  brush  ; 
but  do  not  let  the  thought  of  form  hamper  you  in  the  least, 
when  you  begin  "to  make  coloured  memoranda.  If  you  want 
the  form  of  the  subject,  draw  it  in  black  and  white.  If  you 
want  its  colour,  take  its  colour,  and  be  sure  you  have  it,  and 
not  a  spurious,  treacherous,  half-measured  piece  of  mutual  con. 
cession,  with  the  colours  all  wrong,  and  the  forms  still  anything 
but  right.  It  is  best  to  get  into  the  habit  of  considering  the 
coloured  work  merely  as  supplementary  to  your  other  studies  ; 
making  your  careful  drawings  of  the  subject  first,  and  then  a 
coloured  memorandum  separately,  as  shapeless  as  you  like,  but 
faithful  In  hue,  and  entirely  minding  its  own  business.  This 
principle,  however,  bears  chiefly  on  large  and  distant  subjects ; 
in  foregrounds  and  near  studies,  the  colour  cannot  be  had 
without  a  good  deal  of  definition  of  form.  For  if  you  do  not 
map  the  mosses  on  the  stones  accurately,  you  will  not  have  the 
right  quantity  of  colour  iu  each  bit  of  moss  pattern,  and  then 
none  of  the  colours  will  look  right ;  but  it  always  simplifies  the 
work  much  if  you  are  clear  as  to  your  point  of  aim,  and  satis* 
fed,  when  necessary,  to  fail  of  all  but  that 
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Now,  of  course,  if  I  wore  to  enter  into  detail  respectiut) 
wlouring,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  painter's  craft, 
I  should  need  to  make  this  a  work  in  three  volumes  instead  of 
three  letters,  and  to  illustrate  it  iu  the  costliest  way.  I  oulj 
hope  at  present  to  set  you  pleasantly  and  profitably  to  work, 
leaviug  you,  within  the  tethering  of  certain  leailiug-itrin^,  to 
gather  what  advantages  you  can  from  the  works  of  art  of  which 
every  year  brings  a  greater  number  within  your  reach  ; — and 
from  t)ie  instruction  which,  every  year,  our  rising  artists  will  be 
more  ready  to  give  kindly,  aud  better  able  to  give  wisely. 

And,  first,  of  materials.  Use  hard  cake  colours,  not  moist 
colours :  grind  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  on  your  palette 
every  morning,  keeping  a  separate  plate,  large  and  deep,  for 
Colours  to  be  used  in  broad  washes,  and  wash  both  plate  and 
palette  every  evening,  so  as  to  be  able  always  to  get  good 
and  pure  colour  when  you  uccd  it  ;  and  force  yourself  into 
cleau.lv  aud  orderly  habits  about  your  colours.  The  two  best 
colourists  of  modern  times.  Turner  and  Eossetti,'  afford  us,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  no  confirmation  of  this  precept  by  their  prac- 
tice. Turner  was,  and  Rossetti  is,  as  slovenly  in  all  their  pro- 
cedures as  men  can  well  be  5  but  the  result  of  this  was,  with 
Turner,  that  the  colours  have  altered  in  all  his  pictures,  and  in 
many  of  bis  drawings  ;  and  the  result  of  it  with  Rossetti  i- 
that,  though  his  colours  are  safe,  he  has  sometimes  to  thro* 
aside  work  that  was  half  done,  and  begin  over  again,    Witlii 


■  I  give  Rossetti  this  preeminence,  bccnuao,  though  the  leading  Pre. 
RuplmcliiCB  have  till  shout  equal  power  over  colour  in  the  abstract, 
Iio.-jelti  mid  Holtimii  Hunt  »rn  distinguished  above  the  rest  Tor  KUMhtttg 
rolour  under  effects  of  light;  and  of  these  two,  liossetii  compose*  with 
richer  ftincy,  and  with  n  deeper  sense  of  beamy,  Hum*  stern  realism 
leading  him  continually  into  Imi'al.ncss.  Rossetli's  earelewueas,  to  do  him 
'uitice,  ii  only  in  water-colour,  acTcr  in  oil. 
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Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour,  is  very  neat  in  lis  practice; 
so,  I  believe,  is  Malready ;  so  is  John  Lewis  ;  and  so  are  the 
leading  Pre-Raphaelites,  Rossetti  only  excepted.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  goodness  of  the  advice,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  that  the  more  particular  you  are  about 
your  colours  the  more  you  will  get  into  a  deliberate  and 
methodical  habit  in  using  them,  and  all  true  speed  in  colouring 
comes  of  this  deliberation. 

Use  Chinese  white,  well  ground,  to  mix  with  your  colours  in 
order  to  pale  them,  instead  of  a  quantity  of  water.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  shape  your  masses  more  quietly,  and  play  the 
colours  about  with  more  ease  ;  they  will  not  damp  your  paper 
so  much,  and  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  continually,  and  lay 
forms  of  passing  cloud  and  other  fugitive  or  delicately  shaped 
lights,  otherwise  unattainable  except  by  time. 

This  mixing  of  white  with  the  pigments,  so  as  to  render  them 
opaque,  constitutes  body-colour  drawing  as  opposed  to  trans- 
parent-colour drawing  and  you  will,  perhaps,  have  it  often  said 
to  you  that  this  body-colour  is  "  illegitimate."  It  is  just  as 
legitimate  as  oil-painting,  being,  so  far  as  handling  is  concerned, 
the  same  process,  only  without  its  unclcanliness,  its  unwhole- 
someness,  or  its  inconvenience  ;  for  oil  will  not  dry  quickly,  nor 
carry  safely,  nor  give  the  same  effects  of  atmosphere  without 
tenfold  labour.  And  if  you  hear  it  said  that  the  body-colour 
looks  chalky  or  opaque,  and,  as  is  very  likely,  think  so  your- 
self, be  yet  assured  of  this,  that  though  certain  effects  of  glow 
and  transparencies  of  gloom  are  not  to  be  reached  without 
transparent  colour,  those  glows  and  glooms  are  not  the  noblest 
aim  of  art.  After  many  years'  study  of  the  various  results  of 
fresco  aud  oil  painting  in  Italy,  and  of  body-colour  and  trans- 
parent colour  in  England,  I  am  now  entirely  convinced  that 
the  greatest  things  that  are  to  be  done  in  art  roust  be  done  in 


dead  colour.  The  babit  of  depending  on  varoisli  or  on  land 
tints  for  transparency,  makes  tbe  painter  compo rati vely  lose 
fight  of  the  nobler  trail  si  licence  which  is  obtained  by  breaking 
various  colours  amidst  each  other  ;  and  even  when,  as  by  Cor- 
roggio,  exquisite  play  of  hue  is  joined  with  exquisite  train- 
pareucy,  the  delight  iu  the  depth  almost  always  leads  tbe 
paiuter  into  mean  and  false  chiaroscuro  ;  it  leads  him  to  like 
dark  backgrounds  instead  of  luminous  ones,1  and  to  enjoy,  in 
general,  quality  of  colour  more  than  grandeur  of  composition. 
Hud  confined  light  rather  than  open  sunshine  :  so  that  the 
really  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  have  always,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  been   reached  in  dead  colour,  and  thb 

1  All  the  degradation  of  nrt  which  waa  brought  about,  after  the  rise 
of  the  Dutch  school,  by  asplmltum,  yellow  varnish,  and  brown  treei, 
would  have  been  prevented,  if  only  painters  hud  been  forced  to  work  in 
dead  colour.  Any  colour  will  du  for  some  people,  if  it  is  browned  and 
shining  ;  but  fallacy  in  dead  colour  if  detected  on  tbe  instant-  I  even 
believe  that  whenever  a  painter  begins  to  wi>h  tb.it  he  could  touch  any 
portion  of  his  work  with  gum,  he  is  going  wrong. 

It  U  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter,  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  translucciicy  anil  lustre,  TranaluoeMJ,  though,  as  I  have  uid 
above,  a  dangerous  temptation,  is,  in  its  place,  beautiful ;  but  [uatre,  or 
thiitiite*!,  is  always,  in  punting,  a  defect.  Nny,  one  of  my  best  painter- 
friends  (the  "  best  "  being  understood  to  attach  to  both  divisions  of  that 
awkward  compound  word),  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  me  that 
lustre  was  an  ignoble n ess  In  anything ;  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  trea. 
ton  to  ladies'  eyes,  and  to  mountain  Ktrcuiiis,  and  to  morning  dew,  which 
fctpt  me  from  yielding  the  paint  to  him.  One  is  apt  always  to  generaiisi 
too  quickly  in  such  matters ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  lustre  u 
destructive  of  loveliness  iu  colour,  as  it  U  of  intelligibility  in  form. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pride  of  \  JOung  beauty  in  the  knowledge  thai 
b«r  eyea  shine  (though  perhaps  even  eyes  are  most  beautiful  in  dimness), 
■lie  would  be  sorry  if  her  iheeka  did)  and  which  of  us  would  wiali  w 
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noblest  oil  pictures  of  Tintoret  and  Veronese  are  those  which 
are  likest  frescos 

Besides  all  this,  the  fact  is,  that  though  sometimes  a  little 
chalky  and  coarse-looking,  body-colour  is,  in  a  sketch,  infinitely 
iiker  nature  than  transparent  colour  :  the  bloom  and  mist  of 
distance  are  accurately  aud  instantly  represented  by  the  film  ol 
opaque  blue  (quite  accurately,  I  think,  by  nothing  else);  and 
for  ground,  rocks,  and  buildings,  the  earthy  and  solid  surface 
is,  of  course,  always  truer  than  the  most  finished  and  carefully 
wrought  work  in  transparent  tints  can  ever  be. 

Against  one  thing,  however,  I  must  steadily  caution  you. 
All  kinds  of  colour  are  equally  illegitimate,  if  you  think  they 
will  allow  you  to  alter  at  your  pleasure,  or  blunder  at  your 
ease.  There  is  no  vehicle  or  method  of  colour  which  admits  of 
alteration  or  repentance  ;  you  must  be  right  at  once,  or  never; 
and  you  might  as  well  hope  to  catch  a  rifle  bullet  in  your 
hand,  and  put  it  straight,  when  it  was  going  wrong,  as  to 
recover  a  tint  once  spoiled.  The  secret  of  all  good  colour  in 
oil,  water,  or  anything  else,  lies  primarily  in  that  sentence 
spoken  to  me  by  Mulready  :  "  Know  what  you  have  to  do.* 
The  process  may  be  a  long  one,  perhaps  :  you  may  have  to 
ground  with  one  colour  ;  to  touch  it  with  fragments  of  a 
second  ;  to  crumble  a  third  into  the  interstices  ;  a  fourth  into 
the  interstices  of  the  third  ;  to  glaze  the  whole  with  a  fifth  ; 
and  to  reinforce  in  points  with  a  sixth  :  but  whether  you  have 
one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  processes  to  go  through,  you  must  go 
ttraigkt  through,  them,  knowingly  and  foreseeingly  all  the  way ; 
and  if  you  get  the  thing  once  wrong,  there  is  no  hope  for  you 
but  in  washing  or  acrapiug  boldly  down  to  the  white  ground, 
and  beginning  again. 

The  drawing  in  body-colour  will  tend  to  teach  you  all  this, 
more  than  any  other  method,  and  above  all  it  will  prevent  you 
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from  falling  into  tlie  pest  ileal  habit  of  sponging  to  gel 
texture  ;  a  trick  which  has  nearly  ruiued  our  modern  water 
Tolour  school  of  art.  There  are  sometimes  places  in  which 
a  skilful  artist  will  roughen  his  paper  a  tittle  to  get  certain 
conditions  of  dusty  colour  with  more  ease  than  he  could  other 
wine;  and  sometimes  a  skilfully  rased  piece  of  paper  will,  in 
the  midst  of  transparent  tiuts,  answer  nearly  the  purpose 
of  chalky  body-colour  in  representing  the  surfaces  of  rocks 
or  buildings.  But  artifices  of  litis  kind  are  always  treacherous 
b  a  tyro's  hands,  tempting  him  to  trust  in  them  ,  and 
you  had  better  always  work  on  white  or  grey  paper  as  smooth 
as  silk  ; '  and  never  disturb  the  surface  of  your  colour  or 
paper,  except  finally  to  scratch  out  the  very  highest  lighu 
if  you  arc  using  tr&iiRpareut  colours. 

I  have  said  above  that  body-colour  drawing  will  teach 
the  use  of  colour  better  than  working  with  merely  transparent 
tints;  but  this  is  not  because  the  process  is  au  natal  one, 
but.  because  it  is  a  more  compute  one,  and  also  becnM  it 
involves  same  working  with  transparent  tints  in  the  best  way. 
You  are  not  to  think  that  because  you  use  body-colour  you 
may  make  any  kind  of  mess  that  you  like,  and  yet  get  out 
of  it.  But  you  arc  to  avail  yourself  of  the  characters  of  your 
material,  whicli  enable  you  most  nearly  to  imitate  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature.  Thus,  supTtose  you  have  a  rod  rocky  cliff 
to  sketch,  with  blue  clouds  lion  ting  over  it.  You  paint  your 
n|iu  first  firmly,  then  take  your  blue,  mixing  it  to  such  a  tint 

'  But  not  shiuj  or  greasy.  Bristol  lioard,  or  hat-pre*sed  imperial, 
or  grey  paper  limt  feels  Hliglilly  adhesive  to  the  bund,  is  best.  Course, 
grit! j,  and  Bandy  papers  are  fit.  only  for  blotters  and  blunderers;  DO 
good  draughtsman  would  lay  a  lint  on  tliein.  Tumor  worked  much 
on  ii  tli in  lough  paper,  dend  in  surface;  rolling  up  bis  sketches  iu  tight 
bundles  ibat  would  fe-o  deep  into  lib)  pocket*  , 
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(aud  here  is  a  great  part  of  the  skill  needed),  that  when  it 
is  laid  oyer  the  red,  in  the  thickness  required  for  the  effect 
of  the  mist,  the  warm  rock-colour  showing  through  the  blue 
cloud-colour,  may  bring  it  to  exactly  the  hue  you  want ;  (your 
upper  tint,  therefore,  must  be  mixed  colder  than  you  want 
it ;)  then  you  lay  it  on,  varying  it  as  you  strike  it,  getting 
the  forms  of  the  mist  at  once,  and,  if  it  be  rightly  done,  with 
exquisite  quality  of  colour,  from  the  warm  tint's  showing 
through  and  between  the  particles  of  the  other.  When  it 
is  dry,  you  may  add  a  little  colour  to  retouch  the  edges  where 
they  want  shape,  or  heighten  the  lights  where  they  want 
soundness,  or  put  another  tone  over  the  whole ;  but  you  can 
lake  none  away.  If  you  touch  or  disturb  the  surface,  or  by 
any  untoward  accident  mix  the  under  and  upper  colours 
together,  all  is  lost  irrecoverably.  Begin  your  drawing  from 
the  ground  again  if  you  like,  or  throw  it  into  the  fire  if 
you  like.    But  do  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  mend  it.1 

This  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  transparent  and 
opaque  colour  has,  however,  led  us  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  we  should  have  begun  ;  we  must  go  back  to  our  palette, 
if  you  please.  Get  a  cake  of  each  of  the  hard  colours  named 
in  the  note  below  *  and  try  experiments  on  their  simple  combi- 
nations, by  mixing  each  colour  with  every  other.  If  you  like 
to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way,  you  may  prepare  a  squared  piece 
of  pastebord,  and  put  the  pure  colours  in  columns  at  the  top 

1  insist  upon  this  unalterability  of  colour  the  more  because  I  address 
you  as  a  beginner,  or  an  amateur ;  a  great  artist  can  sometimes  get  out 
of  a  difficulty  with  credit,  or  repent  without  confession.  Yet  even 
Titian's  alterations  usually  show  as  stains  on  his  work. 

*  It  is,  I  think,  a  piece  of  affectation  to  try  to  work  with  few  colours; 
11  saves  time  to  have  enough  tints  prepared  without  mixing,  and  jam 
may  at  once  allow  yourself  these  twenty-four.    If  you  arrange  than 

t 


end  side  ;  the  mixed  tints  being  given  at  the 
(the  letter*  standing  for  colours) : 


—  —  4e 


This  will  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  characters 
of  mixed  tints  of  two  colours  only,  and  it  is  better  in  practice 

in  jour  colour-box  In  the  order  I  hare  set  them  down,  jon  will  alwaje 
en-ail)'  put  your  finger  on  the  one  yon  wont. . 

Cobalt.  Small  Antwerp  bine,  Prussian  bine. 

Black.  Gamboge.  Emerald  green.  Hooker's  green. 

Lemon  yellow        Cadmium  fellow.   Yellow  ochre.  Roman  ochre. 

Baw  sienna-  Burnt  iletma.         Light  red.  Indian  red. 

Mara  oralige.  Extract  or  vei-mil-  CarfulliC. 
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to  confine  yonrself  as  much  as  possible  to  these,  and  to  get 
more  complicated  colours,  either  by  patting  a  third  over  the 
first  blended  tint,  or  by  pattiug  the  third  into  its  interstices. 
Nothing  bat  watchful  practice  will  teach  you  the  effects  that 
colors  have  on  each  other  when  thus  put  over,  or  beside,  each 
other. 

When  you  have  got  a  little  used  to  the  principal  combi- 
nations, place  yourself  at  a  window  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine  in  at,  commanding  some  simple  piece  of  landscape ; 
outline  this  landscape  roughly ;  then  take  a  piece  of  white 
cardboard,  cut  out  a  hole  in  it  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  ; 
and  supposing  R  is  the  room,  a  d  the  window,  and  you  are 
sitting  at  a,  Fig.  29.,  hold  this  card- 
board a  little  outside  of  the  window, 
upright,  and  in  the  direction  b  d,  parallel 
a  little  turned  to  the  side  of  the  window, 
or  so  as  to  catch  more  light,  as  at  a  d,  a 

never  turned  as  at  c  d,  or  the  paper 
will  be  dark.  Then  you  will  see  the 
landscape,  bit  by  bit,  through  the  circu-  m    ^ 

lar  hole.  Match  the  colours  of  each  im- 
portant bit  as  nearly  as  you  can,  mixing  your  tints  with  white, 
beside  the  aperture.  When  matched,  put  a  touch  of  the  same 
tint  at  the  top  of  your  paper,  writing  under  it :  "  dark  tree 
colour,"  "hill  colour,"  "field  colour,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
Then  wash  the  tint  away  from  beside  the  opening,  and  the 
cardboard  will  be  ready  to  match  another  piece  of  the  land- 
scape.1    When  you   have  got  the  colours  of  the  principal 

1  A  more  methodical,  though,  under  general  circumstances,  uselessly 
prolix  way,  is  to  cut  a  square  hole,  some  half  an  inch  wide,  in  the  sheet 
of  cardboard,  and  a  series  of  small  circular  holes  in  a  slip  of  cardboard 
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mansea  thus  indicated,  la;  on  a  piece  of  each  in  your  sketch 
in  its  right  place,  and  then  proceed  to  complete  the  sketch 
in  hnnnosj  witli  them,  by  yonr  eye. 

In  the  course  of  your  early  experiments,  yoa  will  be  much 
struck  by  two  things  :  the  first,  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of 
light  in  sky  and  in  sun-lighted  things  ;  and  the  second,  that 
among  the  tints  which  yoa  can  imitate,  those  which  you 
thought  the  darkest  will  continually  tarn  out  to  be  in  reality 
the  lightest.  Darkness  of  objects  is  estimated  by  as,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  much  more  by  kwwUdgt  than  by  sight ; 
thus,  a  cedar  or  Scotch  fir,  at  200  yards  off,  will  be  thought 
of  darker  green  than  au  e!ra  or  oak  near  ns ;  because  wa 
know  by  experience  that  the  peculiar  colour  they  exhibit,  at 
that  distance,  is  the  sign  of  darkness  of  foliage.  But  when 
we  try  them  through  the  cardboard,  the  near  oak  will  be  found, 
indeed,  rather  dark  green,  and  the  distant  cedar,  perhaps,  pale 
grey-purple.  The  quantity  of  purple  and  grey  in  Nature  is, 
by  the  way,  another  somcwhnt  surprising  subject  of  discovery. 

Well,  having  ascertained  thus  yonr  principal  tints,  you  may 
proceed  to  fill  up  your  sketch  ;  in  doing  which  obserre  these 
following  particulars : 

1.  Many  portions  of  your  subject  appeared  through  the 
apertnre  in  the  paper  brighter  than  the  paper,  as  sky,  sun- 
lighted  grass,  &e.  Leave  these  portions,  for  the  present, 
wlijiii  |  and  proceed  with  the  parts  of  which  you  can  match 
the  tints. 


in  inch  wide.  Pnsa  the 
solour  be?ide  one  of  the 
■ion   10  wish  luy  of  tli 


flip  over  the  square  Opening,  and  mutch  t 
rircilar  openings.     You  will  thus  have  no  oooc- 
coloura  away.     But  the  first  rough  method  ii 


t,  a*  after  a   little  practice,  you 


o  be  able  to  transfer  it  l< 
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9.  As  you  tried  your  subject  with  the  cardboard,  yon  most 
have  observed  how  man;  changes  of  hoe  took  place  over  small 
■paces.  In  filling  up  your  work,  try  to  educate  your  eye  to 
perceive  these  differences  of  hue  without  the  help  of  the  card- 
board, and  lay  them  deliberately,  like  a  mosaic-worker,  as  sepa- 
rate colours,  preparing  each  carefully  on  your  palette,  and  lay 
tag  it  as  if  it  were  a  patch  of  coloured  cloth,  cut  out,  to  be 
fitted  neatly  by  its  edge  to  the  next  patch  ;  so  that  the  fault  of 
your  work  may  be,  not  a  slurred  or  misty  look,  but  a  patched 
bed-cover  look,  as  if  it  had  all  been  cut  out  with  scissors.  For 
instance,  in  drawing  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  there  will  be 
probably  white  high  lights,  then  a  pale  rosy  grey  ronnd  them 
on  the  light  side,  then  a  (probably  greenish)  deeper  grey  on  the 
dark  side,  varied  by  reflected  colours,  and  over  all,  rich  black 
strips  of  bark  and  brown  spots  of  moss.  Lay  firnt  the  rosy 
grey,  leaving  white  for  the  high  lights  amdfor  the  spoti  of  most, 
and  not  touching  the  dark  side.  Then  lay  the  grey  for  the 
dark  side,  fitting  it  well  np  to  the  rosy  grey  of  the  light,  leav- 
ing also  in  this  darker  grey  the  white  paper  in  the  places  for 
the  black  and  brown  moss  ;  then  prepare  the  moss  colours 
separately  for  each  spot,  and  lay  each  in  the  white  place  left  for 
it.  Not  one  grain  of  white,  except  that  purposely  left  for  the 
high  lights,  most  be  visible  when  the  work  is  done,  even 
through  a  magnifying- glass,  so  cunningly  must  yon  fit  the 
edges  to  each  other.  Finally,  take  your  background  colours, 
and  pnt  them  on  each  side  of  the  tree-trunk,  fitting  them  caw 
*ally  to  its  edge. 

Fine  work  you  wonld  make  of  this,  wouldn't  yon,  if  yon  had 
not  learned  to  draw  first,  and  could  not  now  draw  a  good  ont 
line  for  the  stem,  much  less  terminate  a  colour  mass  in  the  out- 
line yon  wanted  ? 

Tour  work  will  look  very  odd  for  some  time,  when  yon  firai 
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begin  to  pain',  in  this  waj,  and  before  you  can  modify  it,  a 
shall  tell  you  presently  how  ;  but  never  mind  ;  it  is  of  1 
greatest  possible  importance  that  you  should  practise  this  sepi 
rate  laying  on  of  the  hoes,  for  all  good  colouring  finallj 
depends  on  it  It  is,  indeed,  often  necessary,  aud  sometimes 
desirable,  to  lay  one  colour  and  form  boldly  over  another  :  thus, 
in  laying  leaves  on  blue  sky,  It  is  impossible  always  in  large  pic- 
tures, or  when  pressed  for  time,  to  fill  in  the  blue  through  the 
Interstices  of  the  leaves;  aud  the  great  Venetians  constantly  lay 
their  blue  ground  first,  aud  then,  having  let  it  dry,  strike  the 
golden  brown  over  it  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  nuder 
blue  to  shine  through  the  gold,  and  subdue  it  to  the  olive 
green  they  want.  But  In  the  most  precious  and  perfect  work 
each  leaf  is  inlaid,  and  the  blue  worked  rouud  it;  and,  whether 
you  use  one  or  other  mode  of  getting  your  result,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  be  absolute  and  decisive  in  your  laying  the  colour. 
Either  your  ground  must  be  bid  firmly  first,  and  then  your 
upper  colour  struck  upou  it  in  perfect  form,  for  ever,  thencefor- 
ward, unalterable;  or  else  the  two  colours  must  be  individually 
put  in  their  places,  and  led  np  to  each  other  till  they  meet  at 
their  appointed  border,  equally,  thenceforward,  unchangeable. 
Either  process,  you  sec,  involves  absolute  decision.  If  you  once 
begin  to  slur,  or  change,  or  sketch,  or  try  this  way  and  that 
with  your  colour,  it  is  all  over  with  it  and  with  yon.  You  will 
continually  sec  bad  copyists  trying  to  imitate  the  Venetians,  by 
daubing  their  colours  about,  and  retouching,  and  fiuishing,  and 
softening  :  when  evvry  touch  and  every  added  hue  only  lead 
them  farther  into  chaos.  There  is  a  dog  between  two  children 
in  a  Vi.Tom.'se  in  the  Louvre,  which  g'ves  the  copyist  timcli 

mploj nt.     lie  has  a  dark  ground  behind  him,  which  Verc- 

e  has  painted  first,  and  then  when  it  was  dry,  or  nearly  so 
•truck  the  locks  of  the  dog's  white  hair  over  it  with  some  bal 
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d<uen  curling  sweeps  of  his  brush,  right  at  once,  and  forever, 
Had  one  line  or  hair  of  them  gone  wrong,  it  would  hare  been 
wrong  forever  ;  do  retouching  could  have  mended  it.  The 
poor  copyists  danb  in  first  some  background,  and  then  some 
dog's  hair ;  then  retoncb  the  background,  then  the  hair 
work  for  hoars  at  it;  expecting  it  always  to  coma  right 
to-morow — "  when  it  is  finished."  They  may  work  for  cea 
turies  at  it,  and  they  will  never  do  it.  If  they  can  do  it 
with  Veronese's  allowance  of  work,  half  a  dozen  sweeps  of  the 
hand  over  the  dark  background,  well ;  if  not,  they  may  ask 
the  dog  himself  whether  it  will  ever  come  right,  and  get  true 
answer  from  him — on  Launce's  conditions  :  "  If  he  say  '  ay,' 
it  will ;  if  he  say  '  no,'  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  toil  and  say 
nothing,  it  will." 

3.  Whenever  yon  lay  on  a  mass  of  colour,  be  sore  that  how- 
ever large  it  may  be,  or  however  small,  it  shall  be  gradated. 
No  colour  exists  in  Nature  under  ordinary  circumstances  with- 
out gradation.  If  yon  do  not  see  this,  it  is  the  fault  of  your 
inexperience  :  you  will  see  it  in  due  time,  if  yon  practise 
enough.  But  in  general  you  may  see  it  at  once.  In  the  birch 
trunk,  for  instance,  the  rosy  grey. mm*  be  gradated  by  the 
roundness  of  the  stem  till  it  meets  the  shaded  side  ;  similarly 
the  shaded  side  is  gradated  by  reflected  light  Accordingly, 
whether  by  adding  water,  or  white  point,  or  by  unequal  force 
of  touch  (this  yon  will  do  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  texture 
you  wish  to  produce),  you  must,  iu  every  tint  you  lay  on,  make 
it  a  little  paler  at  one  port  than  another,  and  get  an  even  gra 
dition  between  the  two  depths.  This  is  very  like  laying  down 
a  formal  law  or  recipe  for  you  ;  but  you  will  find  it  is  merely 
the  assertion  of  a  natural  fact.  It  is  not  indeed  physically 
impossible  to  meet  with  an  ungradated  piece  of  colour,  but  it  is 
so  supremely  improbable,  that  you  had  better  get  into  the 
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habit  of  asking  yourself  invariably,  when  jon  are  going 
copy  a  tiul,— iut  "la  that  gradated?"  but  "WhieA  waybill 
gradated?"  and  at  least  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
instances,  yon  will  be  able  to  answer  decisively  after  a  cnrefui 
glance,  though  the  gradatiou  may  have  been  so  subtle  that  yd 
did  not  see  it  at  first.  And  it  does  not  matter  how  small  the 
touch  of  coloir  may  be,  though  not  larger  than  the  smallest 
pin's  head,  if  one  part  of  it  is  not  darker  than  the  rest,  it  is  a 
bad  touch  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  because,  the  natural  fact  is  so, 
that  your  colour  should  be  gradated  ;  the  preciousness  and 
pleasantness  of  the  colour  itself  depends  more  on  this  than  on 
any  other  of  its  qualities,  for  gradation  is  to  colours  just  what 
curvature  is  to  lines,  both  being  felt  to  be  bcantiful  by  the 
pure  iustiuet  of  every  human  mind,  and  both,  considered  ai 
types,  expressing  llie  law  of  gradual  change  and  progress  in  the 
human  soul  itself.  What  the  difference  is  in  mero  beauty 
between  a  gradated  and  ungradated  colour,  may  be  seen  easily 
by  laying  an  even  tint  of  rose-colour  on  paper,  and  pulling  a 
rose  leaf  beside  it.  The  victorious  beauty  of  the  rose  as  com- 
pared with  other  flowers,  depends  wholly  on  the  delicacy  and 
quantity  of  its  colour  gradations,  all  other  flowers  being  either 
less  rich  in  gradation,  not  having  so  many  folds  of  leaf ;  or  less 
lender,  being  patched  and  veined  instead  of  flushed. 

4.  But  observe,  it  is  not  enough  in  general  that  colour  should 
Iw  gradated  by  being  made  merely  paler  or  darker  at  one  place 
than  another.  Generally  colour  changes  as  it  diminishes,  and  it 
not  merely  darker  at  one  spot,  but  also  purer  at  one  spot  thai 
anywhere  else.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow  tbat  the  dark- 
est spot  should  be  the  purest ;  still  less  so  that  the  lightest 
should  bo  the  purest.  Very  often  the  two  gradations  more  or 
less  cross  each  other,  one  passing  in  one  direction  from  palenesi 
to  darkness,  another  in  another  direction  from  pirity  to  dull 
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ness,  but  there  will  almost  always  be  both  of  them,  however 
reconciled  ;  and  yon  most  never  be  satisfied  with  a  piece  or 
colour  until  yon  have  got  both  :  that  is  to  say,  every  piece  of 
Hue  that  yon  lay  on  must  be  quite  bine  only  at  some  given 
spot,  nor  that  a  large  spot ;  and  must  be  gradated  from  that 
into  less  pure  blue — greyish  blue,  or  greenish  blue,  or  purplish 
blue,  over  all  the  rest  of  the  space  it  occupies.  And  this  yon 
must  do  in  one  of  three  ways  :  either,  while  the  colour  is  wet, 
mix  with  it  the  colour  which  is  to  subdue  it,  adding  gradually 
a  little  more  and  a  little  more ;  or  else,  when  the  colour  is 
quite  dry,  strike  a  gradated  touch  of  another  colour  over  it, 
~  leaving  only  a  point  of  the  first  tint  visible ;  or  else,  lay  ten 
subduing  tints  on  in  small  touches,  as  in  the  exercise  of  tinting 
the  chess-board.  Of  each  of  these  methods  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  separately  :  but  that  is  distinct  from  the  subject  of 
gradation,  which  I  must  not  qnit  withont  once  more  pressing 
npon  yon  the  preeminent  necessity  of  introducing  it  every- 
where. I  have  profound  dislike  of  anything  like  habit  of  hand, 
and  yet,  in  this  one  instance,  I  feel  almost  tempted  to  encour- 
age you  to  get  into  a  habit  of  never  touching  paper  with  colour, 
without  securing  a  gradation.  Ton  will  not,  in  Turner's  largest 
oil  pictures,  perhaps  six  or  seven  feet  long  hy  four  or  five  high, 
Gud  one  spot  of  colour  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat  ungradated: 
and  you  will  find  in  practice,  that  brilliancy  of  hue,  and  vigour 
of  light,  and  even  the  aspect  of  transparency  in  shade,  are 
essentially  dependent  on  this  character  alouo  ;  hardness,  cold- 
ness, and  opacity  resulting  far  more  from  equality  of  colour  than 
trom  nature  of  colour.  Give  me  some  mud  off  a  city  crossing, 
some  ochre  out  of  a  gravel  pit,  a  little  whitening,  and  some 
coal-dust,  and  I  will  paint  you  a  luminous  picture,  if  you  give 
mc  time  to  gradato  my  mud,  and  subdue  my  dust :  but  though 
you  bad  the  red  of  the  "uby,  the  blue  of  the  gentian,  snow  foi 
1* 
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the  light,  and  amber  for  the  gold,  you  cannot 

s  of  those  colours  unbroken 
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purity,  and  unvarying  in  d 

fi.  Next  note  the  three  processes  by  which  gradation  aud 
Other  characters  are  to  be  obtained  : 

A.  Mixing  while  the  colour  is  wet. 
You  may  be  confused  by  my  first  telling  you  to  lay  on  tlit 

hoes  iu  separate  patches,  and  then  telling  you  to  mix  bow  to- 
gether as  yon  lay  them  on  :  but  the  separate  masses  are  to  be 
laid,  when  colours  diittnotljl  Oppose  each  other  at  a  given  limit; 
the  hues  to  be  mixed,  when  they  palpitate  one  through  the 
o'ber,  or  fade  one  into  the  other.  It  is  better  to  err  u  little  on 
the  distinct  side.  Thus  I  told  you  to  paint  the  dark  and  light 
sides  of  the  birch  trunk  separately ,  though,  in  reality,  the  two 
tints  change,  as  the  trunk  turns  away  from  the  light,  gradually 
one  into  the  other  ;  and,  after  being  laid  separately  on,  will 
need  some  farther  touching  to  harmonize  them  :  but  they  do 
bii  in  :i  very  narrow  space,  marked  distinctly  all  the  way  up  the 
trunk  ;  and  it  is  easier  and  safer,  therefore,  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rated first.  Whereas  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  beauty 
of  two  colours  will  depend  on  the  oue  being  continued  well 
through  the  other,  and  playing  in  the  midst  of  it ;  blue  and 
green  often  do  so  in  water  :  blue  and  grey,  or  purple  and  scar- 
let, iu  sky  ;  in  hundreds  of  such  instances  the  most  beautiful 
and  truthful  results  may  be  obtained  by  laying  oue  colour  into 
the  other  while  wet  ;  judging  wisely  bow  far  it  will  spread,  or 
blending  it  with  the  brush  in  somewhat  thicker  consisii'in'e  ..if 
wet  body-colour  ;  only  observe,  never  mis  in  this  way  two  mix- 
tures ;  let  the  colour  you  lay  into  the  other  be  always  a  simple, 
not  a  compound  tint. 

B.  haying  one  colour  over  another. 
If  you  lay  on  a  solid  touch  of  vermilion,  and,  after  it  is  quiU 
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dry,  strike  a  little  very  wet  carmine  quickly  over  It,  7011  wiL 
obtain  a  much  more  brilliant  red  than  by  mixing  the  carmine. 
sod  vermilion.  Similarly,  if  you  1  >y  a  dark  colour  first,  and 
itrike  a  little  blue  or  white  body-colour  lightly  over  it,  yon  wfll 
get  a  more  beautiful  grey  than  by  mixing  the  colour  and  the 
bine  or  white.  Iu  very  perfect  painting,  artifices  of  this  kind 
are  continually  used  ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  trust  much  to 
them  :  they  are  apt  to  make  you  think  too  mnch  of  quality  of 
colour.  I  should  like  you  to  depend  on  little  more  than  the  dead 
colours,  simply  laid  on,  only  observe  always  this,  that  the  Uu 
colour  you  do  the  work  with,  the  better  it  will  always  be :'  so  that 
If  you  have  laid  a  red  colour,  and  you  want  a  purple  one  above, 
do  not  mix  the  purple  on  your  palette  and  lay  it  on  so  thick  as  to 
overpower  the  red,  but  take  a  little  thin  blue  from  your  palette, 
and  lay  it  lightly  over  the  red,  so  as  to  let  the  red  be  seen 
through,  and  thus  produce  the  required  purple  ;  and  if  yon 
waut  a  green  hue  over  a  blue  one,  do  not  lay  a  quantity  of 
green  on  the  blue,  but  a  little  yellow,  and  so  on,  always  bring- 
ing the  under  colour  into  service  as  far  as  you  possibly  can. 
If,  however,  the  colour  beneath  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  one 
you  have  to  lay  on,  as,  suppose,  if  green  is  to  be  laid  over  scar- 
let, you  must  either  remove  the  required  parts  of  the  under 
colour  daintily  first  with  your  knife,  or  with  water  ;  or  else,  lay 
solid  white  over  it  massively,  and  leave  that  to  dry,  and  then 
glaze  the  white  with  the  upper  colour.  This  is  better,  in  gene- 
ral, thau  laying  the  upper  colour  itself  so  thick  as  to  conquer 

1  If  colours  were  twenty  times  U  costly  as  they  are,  wc  should  hare 
many  more  good  painters.  If  I  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I 
would  lay  ■  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  cake  on  all  colours  except  black, 
Prussian  blue,  Vandyke  brown,  and  Chinese  white,  wbicb  I  would  leava 
for  students.  I  don'l  nay  this  jestingly;  I  believe  inch  a  tax  would  da 
mare  to  advim  oe  real  art  than  a  gnat  many  school*  of  design. 
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the  ground,  whi.;h,  in  fact,  if  it  be  a  transparent  colour,  y< 
cannot  do.  Thus,  if  yon  hare  to  strike  warm  boughs  and 
leaves  of  trees  over  blue  aky,  and  they  are  too  intricate  to 
have  their  places  left  for  them  in  laying  the  blue,  it  it 
etter  to  lay  them  first  in  solid  white,  and  then  glaze  with 
ienna  and  ochre,  than  to  mix  the  sienna  and  white  ;  though, 
of  course,  the  process  is  longer  and  more  troublesome.  Never 
thelesg,  if  the  forms  of  touches  required  are  very  dolicate,  the 
after  glazing  is  impossible.  You  must  then  mis  the  warn 
colour  thick  at  once,  and  bo  use  it :  and  this  is  often  necessary 
for  delicate  grasses,  and  such  other  fine  threads  of  light  in  fore- 
ground work. 

0  Breaking  one  colour  iu  small  points  through  or  over  anotl 
This  is  the  most  important  of  all  processes  in  good  modi 
oil  and  water-colour  painting,  but  you  need  not  hope  to  attain 
fery  great  skill  in  it.  To  do  it  well  is  Tery  laborious,  and 
requires  such  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand  as  cau  only  be  acquired 
by  unceasing  practice.  But  you  will  find  advantage  in  noting 
the  following  points : 

(a.)  In  distant  effects  of  rich  subject,  wood,  or  rippled  water, 
or  broken  clouds,  ranch  may  be  done  by  touches  or  crumbling 
dashes  of  rather  dry  colour,  with  other  colours  afterwards  put 
cunningly  into  the  interstices.  The  more  you  practise  this,  when 
the  subject  evidently  calls  for  it,  the  more  your  eye  will  enjoy  the 
higher  qualities  of  colour.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  of  separate  colours  to  the  utmost  possible 
refinement ;  using  atoms  of  colour  in  juxtaposition,  instead  of 
Large  spaces.     And  note,  in  filling  up  minute  interstices  of  this 
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'  I  my  mocfern,  because  Titian's  quiet  way  of  blending  colour*,  w'aii 
It  the  perfectly  right  one,  in  not  understood  now  by  any  artist.  The  U 
colour  wo  reach  is  got  1  t  Elipjiliug;  hut  this  is  not  quite  right, 
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kind,  that  if  you  want  the  colour  you  fill  them  with  to  show 
brightly,  it  is  better  to  pat  &  rather  positive  point  of  it,  with  a 
little  white  left  beside  or  round  it  in  tbe  interstice,  than  to  pnl 
a  pale  tint  of  the  colour  oyer  tbe  whole  interstice.  Yellow  or 
orange  will  hardly  show,  if  pale,  in  small  spaces ;  but  they 
show  trightly  in  firm  touches,  however  small,  with  white  beside 
them. 

(6.)  If  a  colour  is  to  be  darkened  by  superimposed  portions 
of  another,  it  is,  m  many  cases,  better  to  lay  tbe  uppermost 
colour  in  rather  vigorous  small  touches,  like  finely  chopped 
straw,  over  the  under  one,  than  to  lay  it  on  as  a  tint,  for  tiro 
reasons  :  the  first,  that  the  play  of  tbe  two  colours  toget.u-r  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  the  second,  that  much  expression  of  form 
may  be  got  by  wise  administration  of  the  upper  dark  touches. 
In  distant  mountains  they  may  be  made  pines  of,  or  Woken 
crags,  or  villages,  or  stones,  or  whatever  yon  choose  ;  in  clouds 
they  may  indicate  the  direction  of  the  rain,  the  roll  and  outline 
of  the  cloud  masses ;  and  in  water,  the  minor  waves.  All 
noble  effects  of  dark  atmosphere  are  got  in  good  water-colour 
drawing  by  these  two  expedients,  interlacing  the  colours,  or 
retouching  the  lower  one  with  fine  darker  drawing  in  an  upper. 
Sponging  and  washing  for  dark  atmospheric  effect  is  barbarous, 
and  mere  tyro's  work,  though  it  is  often  useful  for  passages  of 
delicate  atmospheric  light. 

(e.)  When  you  have  time,  practise  the  production  of  mixeJ 
tints  by  interlaced  touches  of  the  pure  colours  out  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  use  the  process  at  the  parts  of  your 
sketches  where  you  wish  to  get  rich  and  luscious  effects. 
Study  the  works  of  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour 
Society,  in  this  respect,  continually,  and  make  frequent  memo- 
randa of  the  variegations  in  flowers ;  not  painting  the  flower 
completely,  but  laying  the  ground  colour  of  one  petal,  and 
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plating  the  spots  oa  it  with  studious  precision  :  a  series  of 
single  petals  of  lilies,  geraniums,  tulips,  Ac.,  numbered  with 
proper  reference  to  their  position  in  the  flower,  will  bo  interest 
Dg  to  you  on  many  grounds  besides  those  of  art.  Be  careful 
to  get  the  gradated  distribution  of  the  spots  well  followed  hi 
tin  cnlnrcilai'ias,  foxgloves,  and  the  like  ;  and  work  out  the  odd, 
indefinite  hues  of  the  spots  themselves  with  minute  graius  of 
pare  interfaced  colour,  otherwise  you  will  never  get  iheirrich- 

You  will  bo  surprised  to  find,  as  you  do  this, 

first,  the  universality  of  the  law  of  gradation  we  have  so  much 
insisted  upon  ;  secondly,  that  Nature  is  just  as  economical  of 
her  fine  colours  as  I  have  told  you  to  be  of  yours.  You  would 
think,  by  the  way  she  paints,  that  her  colours  cost  her  some- 
thing enormous  :  she  will  only  give  you  a  single  pure  touch,  jnst 
where  the  petal  turns  into  light ;  but  down  in  the  bell  all  ii 
subdued,  and  under  the  petal  all  is  subdued,  even  in  the  shoi 
iest  flower.  What  you  thought  was  bright  bine  is,  when  you 
look  close,  only  dusty  grey,  or  green,  or  pnrple,  or  every  colour 
in  the  world  nt  once,  only  a  single  gleam  or  streak  of  pure  bine 
iu  the  centre  of  it.  And  so  with  all  her  colours.  Sometimes  I 
have  really  thought  her  miserliness  intolerable  :  in  a  gentian, 
for  instance,  the  way  she  economises  her  ultramarine  down  in 
the  bell  is  a  little  too  bad. 

Next,  respecting  general  tone.     I  said,  just  now,  that, 
the  sake  of  students,  my  tax  should  not  be  laid  on  black  or 
white  pigments  ;  but  if  yon  mean  to  be  a  colourist,  you  must 
lay  a  tax  on  them  yourself  when  you  begin  to  nse  true  colour  ; 
that  is  to  say,  you  must  use  them   little,  and  make  of  them 
much.     There  is  no  better  test  of  your  colour  tones  being  g> 
than  your  having  made  the  white  in  your  picture  preiious, 
the  black  conspicuous. 

1  say,  first,  the  white  precious.     I  do  not  mean  merely  g] 
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tering  or  brilliant ;  it  is  easy  to  scratch  white  sea-gulls  out  of 
black  clouds,  and  dot  clumsy  foliage  with  chalky  dew  ;  but, 
when  white  is  well  managed,  it  ought  to  be  strangely  delicious 
—tender  as  well  as  bright — like  inlaid  mother  of  pearl,  01 
white  roses  washed  in  milk.  The  eye  ought  to  seek  it  for  rest, 
brilliant  though  it  may  be  ;  and  to  feel  it  as  a  space  of  strange, 
heavenly  paleness  in  the  midst  of  the  flushing  of  the  colour* 
This  effect  you  can  only  reach  by  general  depth  of  middle  tint, 
by  absolutely  refusing  to  allow  any  white  to  exist  except  where 
you  need  it,  and  by  keeping  the  white  itself  subdued  by  grey, 
except  at  a  few  points  of  chief  lustre. 

Secondly,  you  must  make  the  black  conspicuous.  However 
small  a  point  of  black  may  be,  it  ought  to  catch  the  eye,  other- 
wise your  work  is  too  heavy  in  the  shadow.  All  the  ordinary 
shadows  should  be  of  some  colour — never  black,  nor  approach* 
ing  black,  they  should  be  evidently  and  always  of  a  luminous 
nature,  and  the  black  should  look  strange  among  them  ;  never 
occurring  except  in  a  black  object,  or  in  small  points  indica- 
tive of  intense  shade  in  the  very  centre  of  masses  of  shadow. 
Shadows  of  absolutely  negative  grey,  however,  may  be  beauti- 
fully used  with  white,  or  with  gold  ;  but  still  though  the  black 
thus,  in  subdued  strength,  becomes  spacious,  it  should  always 
be  conspicuous  ;  the  spectator  should  notice  this  grey  neutral- 
ity with  some  wonder,  and  enjoy,  all  the  more  intensely  on  ac- 
count of  it,  the  gold  colour  and  the  white  which  it  relieves 
Of  all  the  great  colourists  Velasquez  is  the  greatest  master  of 
thi  black  chords.  His  black  is  more  precious  than  most  other 
people's  crimson. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  white  and  black  whicn  you  must 
make  valuable  ;  you  must  give  rare  worth  to  every  colour  you 
use  ;  but  the  white  and  black  ought  to  separate  themselves 
quaintly  from  the  rest,  while  the  other  colours  should  be  cod 
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tinuully  passing  one  into  the  other,  being  all  evidently  cooip* 
niona  iu  tbe  same  gay  world  ;  while  tlie  white,  black,  and 
neutral  grey  should  stand  moniiahiv  aloof  in  the  uiirtsi  rf  tln.iu 
You  may  melt  your  crimson  into  purple,  your  purple  inl  >  blue, 
and  your  blue  into  green,  but  you  must  not  melt  any  of  them 
into  black.  You  should,  however,  try,  as  I  said,  to  urtie  pre 
cijtumess  to  all  your  colours  ;  and  this  especially  by  never  using 
a  grain  more  than  will  just  do  the  work,  and  giving  each  hue  the 
highest  value  by  opposition.  All  Sue  colouring,  like  fine  draw 
ing,  is  delicate  ;  and  so  delicate  that  if,  at  last,  yon  iee  the  colour 
you  are  putting  on,  you  are  putting  on  too  much.  You  ought 
to  feel  a  change  wrought  in  the  general  toue,  by  to'iches  of 
colour  which  individually  are:  too  pale  to  be  seen  ;  and  if  there  U 
one  atom  of  auy  colour  in  tbe  whole  picture  which  is  unneces- 
sary to  it,  that  atom  bnrts  it. 

Notice  also,  that  nearly  all  good  compound  colours  are  odd 
colours.  Yon  shall  look  at  a,  hue  iu  a  good  painter's  work  ten 
minutes  before  you  kuow  what  to  call  it.  You  thougut  it  was 
brown,  presently  you  feel  that  it  is  red;  next  that  there  is, 
somehow,  yellow  in  it ;  presently  afterwards  that  there  is  blue 
in  it.  If  you  try  to  copy  it  you  will  always  find  your  colour 
too  warm  or  too  cold— no  colour  in  the  boi  will  seem  to  have 
any  affinity  with  it ;  and  yet  it  will  be  as  pure  as  if  it  vere  laid 
at  a  single  touch  with  a  single  colour. 

As  lo  the  choice  nud  harmony  of  colours  iu  general,  if  yon 
cannot  choose  and  harmonize  them  by  iustinct,  you  will  uever 
do  it  at  all.  If  yon  need  examples  of  utterly  harsh  and  horrt 
ble  colour,  you  may  lind  plenty  given  in  treatises  upon  colour- 
ing, to  illustrate  the  laws  of  harmony  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
colour  beautifully,  colour  as  best  pleases  yourself  at  quitt  times, 
not  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  uor  to  look  as  if  it  were  clever  01 
difficult  lo  colour  iu  that  way,  but  so  that  the  colour  may  1 
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pleasant  1o  yon  when  yon  are  happy,  or  thoughtful  Look 
much  at  the  morning  and  evening  sky,  and  much  at  simple 
flowers — ilog-roflcs,  wood  hyacinths,  violets,  poppies,  thistles, 
heather,  and  such  like — as  Nature  arranges  them  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  If  ever  any  scientific  person  tells  yon  thnt  two 
colours  are  "  discordant,"  make  a  note  of  the  two  colours, 
and  put  them  together  whenever  yon  can.  I  have  actually 
heard  people  say  that  blue  and  green  were  discordant ;  tbe  two 
colours  which  Nature  seems  to  intend  never  to  be  separated, 
and  never  to  be  felt,  either  of  them,  in  its  full  beauty  without 
the  other  I — a  peacock's  neck,  or  a  blue  sky  through  green 
leaves,  or  a  blue  wave  with  green  lights  though  it,  being  pre- 
cisely the  loveliest  things,  next  to  clouds  at  sunrise,  in  this 
coloured  world  of  ours.  If  you  have  a  good  eye  for  colours, 
you  will  soon  find  out  how  constantly  Nature  puts  purple  and 
green  together,  purple  and  scarlet,  green  aud  blue,  yellow  and 
nentral  grey,  and  the  like  ;  aud  how  she  strikes  these  colour 
concords  for  general  tones,  and  then  works  into  them  with  in- 
numerable subordinate  ones  ;  aud  you  will  gradually  come  to 
like  what  she  does,  and  find  out  new  aud  beautiful  chords  of 
colour  in  her  work  every  day.  If  yon  enjoy  them,  depend  upon 
it  you  will  paint  them  to  a  certain  point  right  :  or,  at  least,  if 
you  do  not  enjoy  them,  you  are  certain  to  paint  them  wrong. 
If  colour  does  not  give  you  inttnte  pleasure,  let  it  alone  ;  dc- 
peud  upon  it,  you  are  only  tormenting  the  eyes  and  senses  of 
people  who  feel  colonr,  whenever  you  touch  it ;  and  that  is 
aokind  and  improper.  You  will  find,  also,  your  power  of 
I'oionring  depend  much  on  your  state  of  health  and  right  ba- 
lance of  mind  ;  when  yon  are  fatigued  or  ill  yon  will  not  see 
colours  well,  and  when  you  are  ill-tempered  you  will  not  choose 
them  well  :  thus,  though  not  infallibly  a  tout  of  character  in  in- 
dividuals, colour  power  is  a  great  sign  of  mental  health  in 
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nations;  wlier  they  arc  in  a  state  of  intellectual  decliue,  tLeir  col- 
ouring always  gets  dull.'  You  must  also  lake  great  care  not  to  ht 
misled  by  affected  talk  about  colour  from  people  who  have  nol 
the  gift  of  it :  numbers  are  eager  ami  voluble  about  it  who 
probably  never  in  all  their  lives  received  one  genuine  colour 
■ensation.  The  modern  religionists  of  the  school  of  Overbeek 
are  just  like  people  who  eat  slate-pencil  and  chalk,  and  assure 
everybody  that  they  are  nicer  and  purer  than  strawberries  and 
plums. 

Take  care  also  never  to  be  misled  into  any  idea  that  colour 
can  help  or  display  form;  colour*  always  disguises  form,  and 
is  meant  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  favourite  dogma  among  modern  writers  on  colour  that 
"warm  colours"  (reds  and  yellows)  "approach"  or  express 
I  "  cold  colours  "  (blue  and  grey)  "  retire  "  or  ex- 


1  The  worst  general  character  that  colour  can  possibly  have  is  a  pre- 
Talent  tendency  to  a  dirty  yellowish  green,  like  that  of  u  decaying  heap 
of  Tegetahles  ;  this  colour  is  accurately  indicative  of  decline  or  paralyali 
in  missel-painting. 

'  That  is  to  say,  local  colour  inherent  in  the  object.  The  gradations 
of  colour  in  the  various  shadows  belonging  to  various  lights  eihibit  form, 
■nd  therefore  no  one  but  a  colourist  can  ever  draw  fortun  perfectly  (see 
Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iii.  at  the  end);  but  nil  notions  of  el- 
plaining  form  by  supci  imposed  colour,  as  in  architectural  mouldings,  are 
absurd.  Colour  adorns  form,  but  docs  not  interpret  it.  An  apple  it 
prettier,  because  it  is  striped,  but  it  does  nol  look  a  bit  rounder;  and  a 
cheek  is  prettier  because  it  is  flushed,  hut  you  would  see  the  form  of  the 
cheek  bone  better  if  it  were  nol.  Colour  may,  indeed,  detach  one  shape 
Iron]  another,  as  in  grounding  a  bits-relief,  but  it  always  diminishes  the 
■ppcarriu.ee  jf  projection,  and  whether  you  put  blue,  purple,  red,  yellow, 
or  green,  for  your  ground,  the  bas-relief  will  be  just  as  clearly  or  just  ai 
Imperfectly  relieved,  as  long  as  the  colours  are  of  equal  depth.  The  blue 
ground  will  not  retire  the  hundredth  [■art  of  an  inch  more  than  [lie  rer 
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press  distance.  So  for  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  uc 
expression  of  distance  in  the  world  is  so  great  as  that  of  the 
gold  and  orange  in  twilight  sky.  Colours,  as  such,  are  jbso 
ldtelt  inexpressive  respecting  distance.  It  is  their  quality 
[as  depth,  delicacy,  Ac.)  which  expresses  distance,  not  thei. 
tint.  A  bine  bandbox  set  on  the  same  shelf  with  a  yellow  one 
will  not  look  an  inch  farther  off,  but  a  red  or  orange  clond,  it 
the  upper  sky,  will  always  appear  to  bo  beyond  a  blue  clone 
close  to  as,  as  it  is  in  reality.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain 
objects,  blue  is  a  sign  of  distance ;  but  that  is  not  because 
blue  is  a  retiring  colour,  but  because  the  mist  in  the  air  is  blue, 
and  therefore  any  warm  colour  which  has  Dot  strength  of  light 
enough  to  pierce  the  mist  is  lost  or  subdued  in  its  blue :  but 
blue  is  no  more,  on  this  account,  a  "retiring  colour,"  than 
brown  is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  stones  are  seen 
through  brown  water,  the  deeper  they  lie  the  browner  they 
look;  or  than  yellow  is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  objects 
are  seen  through  a  London  fog,  the  farther  off  they  are  the 
yellower  they  look.  Neither  blue,  nor  yellow,  nor  red,  can 
have,  as  such,  the  smallest  power  of  expressing  either  nearness 
or  distance  :  they  express  them  only  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  render  them  at  the  moment,  or  in  that  place, 
signs  of  nearness  or  distance.  Thus,  vivid  orange  in  an  orange 
is  a  sign  of  nearness,  for  if  you  put  the  orange  a  great  way  off, 
its  colour  will  not  look  so  bright ;  but  vivid  orange  in  sky  is  a 
sign  of  distance,  because  you  canuot  get  the  colour  of  orange 
in  a  cloud  near  you.  So  purple  in  a  violet  or  a  hyacinth  is  a 
sign  of  nearness,  because  the  closer  you  look  at  them  the  more 
purple  you  see.  But  purple  in  a  mountain  is  a  sign  of  distance, 
because  a  mountain  close  to  you  is  nut  purple,  but  green  or 
grey.  It  may,  indeed,  be  generally  assumed  that  a  tender  oi 
pale  colour  will  more  M  less  express  distarce,  and  a  powerful 
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or  dark  coiour  nearness ;  but  even  this  in  not  always  so 
Heathery  hills  will  usually  give  a  pale  and  tender  purple  near 
and  an  intense  and  dark  purple  far  iway  ;  the  rose  ci-iour  of 
sunset  on  snow  is  pale  ou  the  snow  ;  t  your  feet,  deep  and  full 
on  the  snow  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  green  of  a  Swiss  lake  h 
pale  in  the  clear  waves  on  the  beach,  but  intense  as  an  etneralc 
in  the  siiiistreak,  six  miles  from  shore.  And  in  any  case,  whet; 
the  foreground  is  in  strong  light,  with  much  water  about  it,  or 
white  surface,  casting  intense  reflections,  all  its  colours  may  be 
perfectly  delicate,  pale,  and  faint ;  while  the  distance,  when  it 
is  in  shadow,  may  relieve  the  whole  foreground  with  intense 
darks  of  purple,  blue  green,  or  ultramarine  blue.  So  that,  ou 
the  whole,  it  is  quite  hopeless  and  absurd  to  expect  any  help 
from  laws  of  "  aerial  perspective."  Look  for  the  natural  effects, 
and  set  them  down  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  as  faithfully,  and 
m«t  alter  a  colour  because  it  wo'u't  look  in  its  right  place. 
Put  the  colour  strong,  if  it  he  strong,  though  far  off  ;  faint,  if 
it  be  faiut,  though  close  to  you.  Why  should  you  suppose  that 
Nature  always  means  you  to  know  exactly  how  far  one  thiug  is 
from  another  ?  She  certainly  intends  you  always  to  e~joy  her 
colouring,  but  she  does  not  wish  you  always  to  measure  her 
space.  You  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  every  time  yon  painted 
the  suu  setting,  if  you  had  to  express  his  95,000,000  miles  of 
distance  in  "  oCrial  perspective." 

There  is,  however,  I  think,  one  law  about  distance,  which 
has  some  claims  to  be  considered  a  constant  one  :  namely,  that 
dullness  and  heaviness  of  colour  are  more  or  less  indicative  of 
nearness.  All  distant  colour  is  pure  colour :  it  may  not  be 
bright,  but  it  is  clear  and  lovely,  not  opaqne  nor  soiled,  for  the 
air  and  light  coming  between  us  ami  any  earthy  or  imjicrfect 
colour,  purify  or  harmonise  it;  hence  a.  bad  colourist  is  peculiarly 
incapable  of  expressi  ii;  distance.     I  do  not  of  course 
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that  you  are  to  use  bad  colours  in  your  foreground  by  way  of 
making  it  come  forward  ;  but  ouly  that  a  failure  in  colour, 
there,  will  not  put  it  out  of  its  place  ;  while  a  failure  in  coloui 
in  the  distance  will  at  once  do  away  with  its  remoteness  :  your 
drill-coloured  foreground  will  still  be  a  foreground,  though  ' 
Ill-painted ;  but  your  ill-painted  distance  will  not  be  merely  a 
doll  distauce, — it  will  be  no  distance  at  all. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  advise  you,  namely,  never  to 
colour  petulantly  or  hurriedly.  You  will  not,  indeed,  be  able, 
If  you  attend  properly  to  your  colouring,  to  get  anything  like 
the  quantity  of  form  you  could  in  a  chiaroscuro  sketch  ;  never- 
theless, if  you  do  not  dash  or  rush  at  your  work,  nor  do  it  laz- 
ily, you  may  always  get  enough  form  to  be  satisfactory.  An 
extra  quarter  of  an  hour,  distributed  in  quietness  over  the 
course  of  the  whole  study,  may  just  make  the  difference  between 
a  quite  intelligible  drawing,  and  a  slovenly  and  uoscure  one.  If 
you  determine  well  beforehand  what  outline  each  piece  of 
colour  is  to  have  ;  and,  when  it  is  on  the  paper,  guide  it  with 
out  nervousness,  as  far  as  you  can,  into  the  form  required  ;  and 
then,  after  it  is  dry,  consider  thoroughly  what  touches  are  needed 
to  coirplete  it,  before  laying  one  of  them  on  ;  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  masterly  the  work  will  soon  look,  as  com- 
pared with  a  hurried  or  ill-considered  sketch.  In  no  process 
that  I  know  of — least  of  all  in  sketching— can  time  be  really 
gained  by  precipitation.  It  is  gained  only  by  caution ;  and  gained 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  :  or  not  only  truth  of  form,  but  force  of 
light,  is  always  added  by  an  intelligent  and  shapely  laying  of 
the  shadow  colours.  You  may  often  make  a  simple  flat  tint, 
rightly  gradated  and  edged,  express  a  complicated  piece  of  sub 
ject  without  a  single  retouch.  The  two  Swiss  cottages,  for 
instance,  with  their  balconies,  and  glittering  windows,  and 
general  character  of  shingly  eaves,  are  expressed  in  Fig  30 
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with  one  tint  of  grey,  and  a  few  dispersed  spots  and  lines  of  it; 
all  of  which  yon  ought  to  be  nolo  to  lay  on  without  more  titan 
thriw  flipping  your  brush,  and  without  a  single  touch  after  the 
tint  is  dry. , 

Hon,  then,  for 
I  cannot  without 
coloured  illustra- 
tions tell  you 
more,  I  must  leave 
you  to  follow  out 
the  subject  for 
yourself,  with  sneli 
help  as  you  may 

receive    from  the  HsBl 

water-colour  drawings  accessible  to  you  ;  or  from  any  of  tho 
little  treatises  on  their  art  which  have  been  published  lately  by 
our  water-colour  painters.1  But  do  not  trust  much  to  worka 
of  this  kind.  You  may  get  valuable  hints  from  them  as  to  mix- 
ture of  colours  ;  and  here  and  there  you  will  find  a  useful  arti- 
fice or  process  explained;  but  nearly  all  such  books  are  written 
only  to  help  idle  amatenrs  to  a  meretricious  skill,  and  lliey  are 
full  of  precepts  and  principles  which  may,  for  the  most  part,  be 
interpreted  by  their  praise  negatives,  and  tlien  acted  npon  with 
si'lvtititii^i;.  Most  of  them  praise  boldness,  when  the  only  safe 
atteudaut  spirit  of  a  beginner  is  caution  ; — advise  velocity, 
when  tho  first  condition  of  success  is  di-li!icratiou  : — and  plead 
tot  generalisation,  when  all  the  foundations  of  power  must  be 
laid  in  knowledge  of  speciality. 


"ever,  at   the  close  of  thin  lelter,  the   noliee  of  one 
led  with  the  nutiutge  meM  of  I'ulniir,  under  Lite   head  " 
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Ami  now,  in  the  last  place,  I  have  a  few  things  to  tell  jot 
respecting  that  dangerous  nobleness  of  consummate  art, — Com 
■osition.  For  though  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  yon  yet 
awhile  to  attempt  it,  and  it  may  be  inexpedient  for  you  to 
attempt  it  at  all,  you  ought  to  know  what  it  means,  and  to 
ook  for  and  enjoy  it  in  the  art  of  others. 

Composition  means,  literally  and  simply,  putting  several 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  one  thing  out  of  them  ;  the 
nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  hare  a  share  in  produc- 
ing. Thus  a  musician  composes  an  air,  by  putting  notes  to- 
gether in  certain  relatione ;  a  poet  composes  a  poem,  by  put- 
ting thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order  ;  and  a  painter  a 
picture,  by  putting  thoughts,  forms,  and  colours  in  pleasant 
order. 

In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  nnity  must  be  the 
result  of  composition.  A  parlour  cannot  be  said  to  compose 
the  heap  of  stones  which  he  empties  from  his  cart,  nor  the 
sower  the  handful  of  seed  which  he  scatters  from  his  hand.  It 
is  the  essence  of  composition  that  everything  should  be  in  a 
determined  place,  perform  an  intended  part,  and  act,  in  that 
part,  advantageously  for  everything  that  is  connected  with  it. 

Composition,  understood  in  this  pure  sense,  is  the  type,  in  the 
arts  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  government  of  the  world." 
It  is  an  exhibition,  in  the  order  given  to  notes,  or  colours,  or 
forms,  of  the  advantage  of  perfect  fellowship,  discipline,  aud 
contentment.  In  a  well-composed  air,  no  note,  however  short 
or  low,  cau  be  spared,  bnt  the  least  is  as  necessary  as  the  great- 
est :  no  note,  however  prolonged,  is  tedious  ;  but  the  other* 
prepare  for,  and  are  benefited  by,  its  duration  ■.  no  note,  how- 
ever high,  is  tyrannous  ;  the  others  prepare  for  aud  are  bene- 
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Qted  by,  its  exaltation  :  no  note,  however  low,  is  overpowered, 
the  others  prepare  for,  and  sympathise  with,  its  humility  :  and 
the  result  is,  that  each  aud  every  note  has  a  value  in  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it,  which,  by  itself,  it  never  possessed,  and  of 
which,  by  separation  from  the  others,  it  would  instantly  be  de* 
prived. 

Similarly,  in  a  good  poem,  each  word  and  thought  enhance* 
the  value  of  those  which  precede  and  follow  it ;  and  every  syl- 
lable Iihd  a  loveliness  which  depends  not  bo  much  on  its  abstract 
sound  as  on  its  position.  Look  at  the  same  word  in  a  diction- 
ary, and  you  will  hardly  recognise  it. 

Much  more  in  a  great  picture  ;  every  line  and  colour  is  so 
arranged  as  to  advantage  the  rest.  None  are  inessential, 
however  slight  ;  and  none  are  Independent,  however  forcible. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  truly  represent  natural  objects  ;  but 
they  must  fit  into  certain  places,  and  gather  into  certain  har- 
monious groups  :  so  that,  for  instance,  the  red  chimney  of  a 
cottage  is  not  merely  set  in  its  place  as  a  chimney,  but  that  it 
may  affect,  in  a  certain  way  pleasurable  to  the  eye,  the  pieces 
of  green  or  blue  in  other  parts  of  the  picture  ;  aud  we  ought 
to  see  that  the  work  is  masterly,  merely  by  the  positions  aud 
quantities  of  these  patches  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  eveu  at  a 
distance  which  renders  it  perfectly  impossible  to  determine 
what  the  colours  represent :  or  to  see  whether  the  red  ia  a 
chimney,  or  an  old  woman's  cloak  ;  and  whether  the  blue  is 
■moke,  sky,  or  water. 

It  seems  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  remind  us,  in  all  we  do, 
of  the  great  laws  of  Divine  government  aud  human  polity,  that 
composition  in  the  arts  should  strongly  affect  every  order  of 
mind,  however  unlearned  or  thoughtless.  Hence  the  popular  de- 
light in  rhythm  and  metre,  and  in  simple  musical  melodies.  But 
it  b  also  appointed  that  power  of  composition  in  the  Hue  arte 
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should  be  an  exclusive  attribute  of  great  intellect.  All  men  can 
more  or  less  copy  what  they  see,  and,  more  or  leas,  remember 
it ;  powers  of  reflection  and  investigation  Are  also  common  to 
as  all,  so  that  the  decision  of  inferiority  in  these  rests  only  on 
questions  of  degree.  A.  has  a  better  memory  than  B.,  and  0. 
reflects  more  profoundly  than  D.  Bnt  the  gift  of  composition 
is  not  given  at  ail  to  more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand  ;  in  its 
highest  range,  it  does  not  occur  above  three  or  four  times  in  a. 
century. 

It  follows,  from  these  general  troths,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  rules  which  will  enable  you  to  compose.  You  might  much 
more  easily  receive  rules  to  enable  you  to  be  witty.  If  it  were 
possible  to  be  witty  by  rule,  wit  would  cease  to  be  either  ad* 
rairablc  or  amusing  :  if  it  were  possible  to  compose  melody  by 
rule,  Mozart  and  Cimarosa  need  not  have  been  born  :  if  it  wen 
possible  to  compose  pictures  by  rule,  Titian  and  Veronese  would 
be  ordinary  men.  The  essence  of  composition  lies  precisely  in 
the  fact  of  its  being  untouchable,  in  its  being  the  operation  of 
an  individual  mind  of  range  and  power  exalted  above  others. 

But  though  no  one  can  invent  by  rule,  there  are  some  simple 
laws  of  arrangement  which  it  is  well  for  you  to  know,  because, 
though  they  will  not  enable  you  to  produce  a  good  picture, 
they  will  often  assist  you  to  set  forth  what  goodness  may  be  in 
your  work  in  a  more  telling  way  thou  you  could  have  done 
otherwise  ;  and  by  tracing  them  in  the  work  of  good  composers, 
you  may  better  understand  the  grasp  of  their  imagination,  and 
the  power  it  possesses  over  their  materials.  I  shall  briefly 
shite  the  chief  of  these  laws. 

1.    thb  law  or  PBiNorPALrrr. 
The  great  object  of  composition  being  always  to  secora 
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unity  ;  that  is,  to  make  out  of  many  tilings  one  wlioio  ;  the 
first  mode  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is,  by  determining  tliut 
mm  feature  shall  be  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  and  that 
In;  Others  shall  group  with  it  in  subordinate  positions. 

This  is  the  simplest  law  of  ordinary  ornamentation. 
tbe  group  of  two  leans,  a,  Fig.  31.,  ia  unsatisfactory,  because 
it  has  no  leading  leaf  ;  but  that 
nl  b  it  prettier,  because  it  lias 
a  head  or  muster  leaf ;  and  c  \$& 
more  satisfactory  still,  because  ' 
the  subordination  of  the  other 
inenibers  to  this  head  leaf  is 
made  more  manifest  by  their  gradual  loss  of  size  as  they  fall 
back  from  it.  Hence  part  of  the  pleasure  w 
Greek  honeysuckle  ornament,  and  such  others. 

Thus,  also,  good  pictures  have  always  one  light  larger  i 
brighter  than  the  other  lights,  or  ouc  figure  more  promiuci 
than  the  other  figures,  or  one  mass  of  colour  dominant  over  all 
the  other  masses  ;  and  in  general  you  will  find  it  much  benefit 
yonr  sketch  if  you  manage  that  there  shall  be  one  light  on  the 
cottage  wall,  or  one  blue  cloud  in  the  sky,  which  may  attract 
the  eye  as  leading  h'ght,  or  leading  gloom,  above  all  others. 
But  the  observance  of  the  rule  is  often  so  cunningly  concealed 
by  the  great,  composers,  that  its  force  is  hardly  at  first  trace- 
able ;  and  yon  will  generally  find  they  are  vulgar  pictures  in 
which  the  law  is  xi,-i/,-,,i-hi  manifest.  This  may  be  simply  illus- 
trated by  musical  melody  ;  lor  instance,  in  snch  phrases  as 
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one  Doto  (here  the  upper  a)  rales  the  whole  passage,  and  has 
tbe  tall  energy  of  it  concentrated  in  itself.  Such  passages,  cor- 
responding to  completely  subordinated  compositions  in  painting, 
are  apt  to  be  wearisome  if  often  repeated.  But  in  such  ■ 
pnrase  as  this  :  ' 


it  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  principal  note.  The  a  in 
the  last  bar  is  slightly  dominant,  but  there  is  a  very  equal  cur- 
rent of  power  running  through  the  whole  ;  and  such  passages 
rarely  weary.  And  this  principle  holds  through  vast  scales  of 
arrangement;  bo  that  in  the  grandest  compositions,  each  as  Paul 
Veronese's  Marriage  in  Cana,  or  Raphael's  Disputa,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  at  once  on  the  principal  figure  ;  and  rery 
commonly  the  figure  which  is  really  chief  does  not  catch  the 
eye  at  first,  but  is  gradually  felt  to  be  more  and  more  conspi- 
cuous as  we  gaze.  Thus  in  Titian's  grand  composition  of  the 
Cornaro  Family,  the  figure  meant  to  be  principal  is  a  youth  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  whose  portrait  it  was  evidently  the  painter's 
object  to  make  as  interesting  as  possible  But  a  grand 
Madonna,  and  a  St.  George  with  a  drifting  banner,  and  many 
figures  more,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  first  catch 
the  eye  ;  little  by  little  we  are  led  away  from  them  to  a  gleam 
of  pearly  light  in  the  lower  comer,  and  find  that,  from  the  head 
which  it  shines  upon,  we  can  turn  our  eyes  no  more. 

As,  in  every  good  picture,  nearly  all  laws  of  design  are  more 
or  less  exemplified,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  an  easier  way  of 
explaining  them  to  analyse  one  composition  thoroughly,  than  to 
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give  instances  from  various  works.  I  shall  therefore  take  one 
of  Turner's  simplest  ;  which  will  allow  us,  so  to  speak,  easily  to 
decompose  it,  ami  illustrate  each  law  by  it  as  we  proceed. 

Figure  32.  is  a  rude  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole! 
subject  ;   the  old  bridge    over   the   Moselle  at  Coblcnta,  tho 


rig.  88. 

1  town  of  Ootflffits  on  the  right,  Ehreubreitstein  on  the  left.  The 
leading  or  master  feature  is,  of  course  the  tower  on  the  bridge. 
It  is  kept  from  being  too  principal  by  an  important  group  on 
each  side  of  it  ;  the  boats,  on  the  right,  and  Ehrenbreitstein 
beyond.  The  boats  are  large  in  mass,  and  more  forcible  in 
i'olour,  but  they  are  broken  into  small  divisions,  while  tho 
tower  is  simple,  and  therefore  it  still  leads.  Ehrenbreitsteiu  is* 
noble  in  its  mass,  but  so  reduced  by  aerial  perspective  of  colour 
that  it  cannot  contend  with  the  tower,  which  therefore  holds 
the  eye,  and  becomes  the  key  of  the  picture.  We  shall  see 
presently  how  the  very  objects  which  seem  at  first  to  contend 
with  it  for  the  mastery  are  made,  occultly,   to  increase  its 
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9.   THE   LAW  Of  HEPBTmOM 

Another  important  means  of  expressing  unity  fa  to  mark 
■omo  kind  of  sympathy  among  the  different  objects,  and 
perhaps  the  pleasantest,  because  most  surprising,  kind  of  sym- 
pathy, is  when  one  group  imitates  or  repeats  another  ;  not  in 
the  way  of  balance  or  symmetry,  but  subordinate^,  like  a  far- 
away and  broken  echo  of  it.  Pront  has  insisted  much  on  this 
law  in  all  bis  writings  on  composition  ;  and  I  think  it  is  even 
more  authoritatively  present  in  the  minds  of  most  great  com- 
posers than  the  law  of  principality.  It  is  quite  curious  to  see 
the  pains  that  Turner  sometimes  takes  to  echo  an  important 
passage  of  colour  ;  in  the  Pembroke  Castle  for  instance,  there 
are  two  fishing-boats,  one  with  a  red,  and  another  with  a  white 
Bail.  In  a  line  with  them,  on  the  beach,  are  two  fish  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  relative  positions  ;  one  red  and  one  white.  It 
is  observable  that  he  uses  the  artifice  chiefly  in  pictures  where 
he  wishes  to  obtain  an  expression  of  repose  :  in  my  notice  of 
the  plate  of  Scarborough,  in  the  series  of  the  Harbours  of 
England,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  point ; 
and  I  extract  in  the  note'  one  or  two  sentences  which  explain 
the  principle.    In  the  composition  I  have  chosen  for  our  illas- 

'  "  Id  general,  throughout  Nature,  reflection  and  repetition  are 
peaceful  things,  associated  with  the  idea  of  quiet  succession  in  evenU, 
that  one  day  should  be  like  another  day,  Or  One  history  the  repetition 
of  another  Li  story,  being  more  or  less  remits  of  quietness,  while  Jissiml- 
milarity  and  n on  succession  are  results  of  interference  and  disquietude 
Thus,  though  an  echo  actually  increases  the  quantity  of  sound  heard, 
its  repetition  of  the  note  or  syllable  gives  an  idea  of  calmness  attainabl* 
In  no  other  way;  hence  also  the  feeling  of  calm  given  to  a  landscape  by 
the  vniee  of  a  cuckoo." 


m 
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tratiim,  Uiis  reduplication  is  employed  to  a  srr.gnlar  extent 
The  tower,  or  leading  feature,  is  first  repeated  by  the  lew  echo 
of  it  to  the  left;  put  your  linger  over  this  lower  tower,  and 
how  the  picture  is  spoiled.  Then  the  spires  of  Coblentz  are  mil 
arranged  in  couples  (how  they  are  arranged  in  reality  docs  n  >t 
matter  ;  when  we  are  composing  a  great  picture,  we  roust  piny 
the  towers  about  till  they  come  right,  as  fearlessly  as  if  they 
were  chessmen  instead  of  cathedrals).  The  dual  arrangement 
of  these  towers  would  have  been  too  easily  seen,  were  it  not  for 
a  little  one  which  pretends  to  make  a  triad  of  the  last  group  on 
the  right,  bnt  is  so  faint  as  hardly  to  be  discernible  i  it  just 
takes  off  the  attention  from  the  artifice,  helped  in  doing  so  by 
the  mast  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  which,  however,  has  instantly 
its  own  duplicate  put  at  the  stern.'  Then  there  is  the  large 
boat  near,  and  its  echo  beyond  it.  That  echo  is  divided  into 
two  again,  and  each  of  those  two  smaller  boats  has  two  figures 
in  it  ;  while  two  figures  are  also  sitting  together  on  the  great 
rudder  that  lies  half  in  the  water,  and  half  aground.  Then, 
finally,  the  great  mass  of  Ehrcnbreitstein,  which  appears  at  first 
to  have  no  answering  form,  has  almost  its  facsimile  in  the  bank 
od  which  the  girl  is  sitting  ;  this  bank  is  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  picture  as  any  object  in  the  whole 
series.     All  this  is  done  to  deepen  the  effect  of  repose. 

Symmetry  or  tho  balance  of  parts  or  masses  in  nearly  equal 
opposition,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  treatment  under  the 
law  of  Repetition.  For  the  opposition,  in  a  symmetrical 
object,  is  of  like  things  reflecting  each  other  ;  it  is  not  the 
balance  of  contrary  natures    (l:ke   that  of  day  and  night) 


1  This  U  obscure  in  the  rude  woodcut,  the  null  being  bo  dellcaU 
that  they  arc  confused  inning  the  Hues  of  reflection.  Id  the  originil 
tboy  hara  orange  Ugfct  upon  llieio,  relieved  *gainal  purple  bcliind. 
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bat  of  like   natures  or  like  forms  ;  one  side  of  ■  leaf  being 
set  like  the  reflection  of  the  other  in  water. 

Symmetry  in  Nature  is,  however,  never  formal  nor  accurate. 
She  takes  the  greatest  care  to  secure  some  difference  between 
the  corresponding  things  or  parts  of  things  ;  and  an  tipproi 
tmation  to  accurate  symmetry  is  only  permitted  in  animals 
because  their  motions  secure  perpetual  difference  between. the 
balancing  parts.  Stand  before  a  mirror ;  hold  your  arms  in 
precisely  the  same  position  at  each  side,  your  head  upright 
your  body  straight ;  divide  your  hair  exactly  in  the  middle, 
aud  get  it  as  nearly  as  yon  can  into  exactly  the  same  shape 
over  each  ear,  and  you  will  see  the  effect  of  accurate  sym- 
metry ;  yon  will  see,  no  less,  how  all  grace  and  power  in  the 
human  form  result  from  the  interference  of  motion  and  life 
with  symmetry,  and  from  the  reconciliation  of  its  balance  with 
its  change  fulness.  Your  position,  as  seen  in  the  mirror,  1b 
the  highest  type  of  symmetry  as  understood  by  modern  ar- 
chitects. 

In  many  sacred  compositions,  living  symmetry,  the  balance 
of  harmonious  opposites,  is  one  of  the  profoundest  sources  of 
their  power  :  almost  any  works  of  the  early  painters,  Angelico, 
Perngino,  Giotto,  &c,  will  furnish  yon  with  notable  instances 
of  it.  The  Madonna  of  Perngino  in  the  National  Gallery, 
with  the  angel  Michael  on  otic  side  and  Raphael  on  the  other, 
is  as  beautiful  an  example  as  you  can  bare. 

In  landscape,  the  principle  of  balance  is  more  or  less  carried 
ont,  in  proportion  to  the  wish  of  the  painter  to  expres 
disciplined  calmness.  In  bad  compositions,  as  in  bad  arehi 
lecture,  it  is  formal,  a  tree  on  one  side  answering  a  tree  on 
the  other  ;  bat  in  good  compositions,  as  in  graceful  statues,  it 
Is  always  easy,  aud  sometimes  hardly  traceable.  In  the 
Cohlentz,  however,  you  cannot  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing 
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Low  the  boats  on  one  siJe  of  the  tower  and  the  figures  on 
the  other  are  set  in   nearly  equal  balance ;  the  tcwer,  u  a 

central  muss  uniting  both. 
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Another  important  and  pleasurable  way  of  expressing  unity 
is  by  giving  some  orderly  succession  to  a  number  of  objects 
more  or  less  similar.  And  this  succession  is  most  interesting 
when  it  is  connected  with  some  gradual  change  in  the  aspect 
or  character  of  the  objects.  Thus  the  succession  of  the  pillars 
of  a  cathedral  aisle  is  most  interesting  when  they  retire  in 
perspective,  becoming  more  and  more  obscure  in  distauce  ; 
so  the  succession  of  mountain  promontories  one  behind  another, 
on  the  flanks  of  a  valley  ;  so  the  succession  of  clouds,  fading 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  horizon  ;  each  'promontory 
and  each  cloud  being  of  different  shape,  yet  all  evidently  fol- 
lowing in  a  calm  and  appointed  order.  If  there  be  no  change 
sit  all  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  objects,  there  is  no  continuity  ; 
there  is  only  repetition — monotony.  It  is  the  change  iu  shape 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  their  being  individually  free,  and 
able  to  escape,  if  they  liked,  from  the  law  that  rules  them, 
and  yet  submitting  to  it.  I  will  leave  our  chosen  illustrative 
composition  for  a  moment  to  take  up  another,  still  more  ex- 
pressive of  this  law.  It  is  one  of  Turner's  most  tender  studies, 
a  sketch  on  Calais  Sands  at  sunset ;  so  delicate  in  the  expre* 
ion  of  wave  and  cloud,  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  try 
to  reach  it  with  any  kind  of  outline  in  a  woodcut;  but  Us 
rough  sketch,  Fig.  S3.,  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  its  ar- 
rangement. The  aim  of  the  painter  has  been  to  give  the 
In  tensest  expression   of  repose,  together  with  the  enchanted 
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lulling,  monotonous  motion  of  cloud  and  ware.     All  the  clouds 


are  moving  in  innumerable  ranks  after  the  sun,  meeting  to- 
wards the  point  in  the  horizon  where  ho  has  set ;  and  the 
tidal  waves  gain  in  winding  currents  upon  the  sand,  with 
that  Btoalthy  haste  in  which  they  cross  eai:h  other  so  quietly, 
at  their  edjres  :  just  foiiling  one  over  another  as  they  meet, 
like  a  little  jiicce  of  ruffled  silk,  and  leaping  up  a  little  t 
two  children  kiss  and  clap  their  hands,  and  theu  going  on 
again,  each  in  its  silent  hurry,  drawing  pointed  arches  on 
the  aand  as  their  thin  edges  intersect  in  parting  ;  but  all  this 
would  nut  have  been  enough  expressed  without  the  line  of 
the  old  pier-timbers,  bluck  with  weeds,  strained  and  bent  by 
the  storm  waves,  and  now  seeming  to  stoop  in  following  one 
another,  like  dark  ghosts  escaping  slowly  from  the  cruelty  of 
Ibe  pursuing  sea. 

I  need  not,  I  hope,  point  out  to  the  reader  the  illustration 
of  this  Inw  of  continuance  in  Hie  subject,  i-lmson  for  oar  general 
illustration.     It  was   simply    that  gradual    succession  of   I 
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retiring  arches  of  the  bridge  which  indneed  Tunier  to  | 
the  subject  at  all ;  and  it  waw  this  same  principle  which  led 
him  always  to  seize  on  subjects  including  long  bridges  where 
ever  ho  could  find  them  ;  but  especially,  observe,  jnequn! 
bridges,  having  the  highest  nrcb  at  one  side  rather  than  at 
the  centre.  There  is  a  roason  for  this,  irrespective  of  general 
laws  of  composition,  and  connected  with  the  nature  of  rivers, 
which  I  may  as  well  stop  a  minute  to  tell  you  about,  and 
let  yon  rest  from  the-  study  of  composition. 

All  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  character,  they  like 
to  lean  a  little  on  one  side  :  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their 
channels  deepest  ia  the  middle,  but  will  always,  if  they  can, 
have  one  bank  to  sun  themselves  upon,  and  another  to  get 
cool  under  ;  one  shingly  shore  to  play  over,  where  they  may 
be  shallow,  and  foolish,  and  childlike,  and  another  steep  shore, 
nnder  which  they  can  pause,  and  purify  themselves,  and  get 
their  strength  of  waves  fully  together  for  due  occasion.  Rivera 
in  this  way  are  just  like  wise  meu,  who  keep  one  side  of  their 
life  for  play,  and  another  for  work ;  and  can  be  brilliant, 
and  chattering,  and  transparent,  when  they  are  at  ease,  und 
yet  take  deep  counsel  on  the  other  side  wheu  they  set  them- 
selves to  their  main  purpose.  And  rivers  are  just  in  this 
divided,  also,  like  wicked  and  good  meu  :  the  good  rivers  have 
iierviceable  deep  places  all  along  their  banks,  that  ships  can 
sail  in  ;  but  the  wicked  rivers  go  scoopingly  irregularly  under 
their  biiuks  until  they  get  full  of  strangling  eddies,  which  no 
boat  can  row  over  without  beiug  twisted  against  the  rocks  j 
and  pools  like  wells,  which  no  one  can  get  out  of  but  the 
watcr-kelpie  that  lives  at  the  bottom  ; — but,  wicked  or  good, 
the  rivers  all  agree  in  having  two  kinds  of  sides.  Now  the 
natural  way  in  which  a  village  stonemason  therefore  throws 
■  bridge  over  a  strong  stream  is,  of  course,  to  build  a  great 
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door  to  let  the  cat  through,  and  little  doors  to  lit  the  Utteni 
through ;  a  great  arch  for  the  great  current,  to  give  it  room 
in  fl'xxl  time,  and  little  arches  for  the  little  currents  along 
the  shallow  shore.  This,  even  without  any  prudential  respect 
for  the  floods  of  the  great  current,  he  would  do  in  simple  eco- 
nomy of  work  and  stone  ;  for  the  smaller  yonr  arches  are, 
the  less  material  yon  want  on  their  flanks.  Two  arches  over 
the  Rome  span  of  river,  supposing  the  bntments  are  at  the 
same  depth,  are  cheaper  than  one,  and  that  by  a  great  deal ; 
■o  that,  where  the  current  is  shallow,  the  village  mason  makes 
his  arches  many  and  low  ;  as  the  water  gets  deeper,  and  it 
becomes  troublesome  to  build  his  piers  np  from  the  bottom, 
he  throws  hia  arches  wider ;  at  last  he  comes  to  the  deep 
Btream,  and,  as  he  cannot  build  at  the  bottom  of  that,  he 
throws  his  largest  arch  over  it  with  a  leap,  and  with  another 
little  one  or  so  gains  the  opposite  shore.  Of  course  as  arches 
are  wider  they  must  be  higher,  or  they  will  not  stand  ;  so  the 
roadway  must  rise  as  the  arches  widen.  And  thus  we  bare 
the  general  type  of  bridge,  with  its  highest  and  widest  arch 
towards  one  side,  and  a  train  of  minor  arches  running  over 
the  fiat  shore  on  the  other  ;  usually  a  steep  bank  at  the  river- 
side next  the  large  arch  ;  always,  of  course,  a  flat  shore  on 
the  side  of  the  small  ones  ;  and  the  bend  of  the  river  assuredly 
concave  towards  this  flat,  cutting  round,  with  a  sweep 
into  the  steep  bank ;  or,  if  there  is  no  steep  bank,  stilt 
assuredly  cutting  into  the  shore  at  the  steep  «nd  of  the 
bridge. 

Now  this  kind  of  bridge,  sympathising,  as  it  does,  with  the 
ipirit  of  the  river,  and  marking  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  has 
to  deal  with  and  conquer,  is  the  ideal  of  a  bridge  ;  and  all 
endeavours  to  do  the  thing  in  a  grand  engineer's  manner,  with 
a  level  roadway  and  equal  arches,  are  barbarous  ;  not  only 
because  all   monotonous  forms  are  ngly  in  themselves,  but 
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because  the  mind  perceives  nt  once  that  there  has  u 
uselessly  thrown  away  for  the.  sake  of  formality.1 

Well,  to  return  to  our  continuity.  We  see  that  the  'lm 
nerinri  bridge  in  Fig.  33.  is  of  the  absolutely  perfect  type,  mm 
is  etill  farther  interesting  by  Inmug  its  main  arch  crowned  bj 
a  watch-tower.  But  as  I  want  yon  to  note  especially  what 
perhaps  was  not  the  case  in  the  real  bridge,  but  is  entirely 
Turner's  doing,  you  will  find  that  though  the  arches  diminish 
gradually,  not  one  is  regularly  diminished — they  are  all  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes  :  you  cannot  see  this  clearly  in  Fig.  32., 
bat  in  the  larger  diagram.  Fig.  34.,  over  leaf,  you  will  with 
ease.  This  is  indeed  also  part  of  the  ideal  of  a  bridge,  because 
the  lateral  currents  near  the  shore  are  of  course  irregular  in 

'  The  cost  of  nrt  in  getting  &  bridge  level  is  at  matt*  lost,  for  you  must 
get  it)  to  the  height  of  the  central  arch  at  any  rate,  and  you  only  can 
make  the  whole  bridge  level  by  putting  the  hill  farther  buck,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  got  rid  of  it  when  von  have  not,  hut  have  only  wasted 
money  in  building  on  unnecessary  embankment.  Or  course,  the  bridge 
should  not 'be  difficultly  or  dangerously  steep,  but  the  necessary  slope, 
whatever  it  may  be,  abouhl  bo  in  the  bridge  itself,  aa  far  as  the  bridge 
Can  take  it,  and  not  pd'hud  aside  into  the  approach,  as  in  our  Waterloo 
road ;  the  only  rational  e*cu*e  fur  doing  which  is  that  when  the  slope 
must  be  long  it  is  ineeiiTtnleat  to  put  on  a  drag  at  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
and  that  any  restivooesa  of  tbe  horse  is  more  dangerous  on  the  bridge 
than  on  the  embankment.  To  this  I  answer!  first,  it  ia  not  more  dan- 
gerous in  reality,  though  it  looks  so,  for  the  bridge  is  alwnys  guarded  by 
an  effective  parapet,  but  aha  embankment  is  sure  to  hove  no  purapet,  or 
only  a  useless  rail;  and  secondly,  that  it  Is  better  to  have  tbe  slope  on 
the  bridge,  and  make  the  roadway  wide  in  proportion,  so  as  to  be  quite 
safe,  because  a  little  waste  of  spice  <n  the  river  is  no  loss,  but  your  wide  . 
embankment  at  the  side  loses  good  ground;  and  so  my  pictures. ]'is 
bridges  are  right  aa  well  aa  beautiful,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  built  again 
tome  day,  instead  of  the  frightful  straight- backed  things  which  wu  fancy 
are  fine,  and   accept   from  the  pLOtinea.'  rigidities  of  the  eogineeriaf 
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sue,  and  a  simple  builder  would  naturally  vary  bis  arches 
accordingly  ;  and  also,  if  the  bottom  wis  rocky,  build  his  piers 
w'aere  the  rocks  came.  But  it  is  not  as  a  part  of  bridge  ideal, 
V  1  as  a  necessity  of  all  noble  composition,  that  this  irregu- 
u-ily  is  introduced  by  Turner.  It  at  once  raises  the  object 
thus  treated  from  the  lower  or  vulgar  unity  of  rigid  law  to  the 
gi 'eater  unity  of  clouds,  and  waves,  and  trees,  and  human  souls 
each  different,  each  obedient,  and  each  in  harmonious  service 


4.  THX  LAW   Of   CU1YATURB. 

There  is,  however,  another -point  to  be  noticed  in  this  bridge 
of  Turner's.  Not  only  does  it  slope  away  unequally  at  it* 
sides,  but  it  slopes  iu  a  gradual  though  very  subtle  curve.  And 
if  you  substitute  a  straight  line  for  this  curve  (drawing  one 
with  a  rule  from  the  base  of  the  tower  on  each  side  to  the 
euds  of  the  bridge,  in  Fig.  34.,  and  effacing  the  curve),  yoc 
will  instantly  see  that  the  design  has  suffered  grievously.  Tot 
may  ascertain,  by  experiment,  that  all  beautiful  objects  what; 
soever  are  thus  terminated  by  delicately  curved  lines,  except 
where  the  straight  line  is  indispensable  to  their  use  or  stability  -. 
aud  that  when  a  complete  system  of  straight  lines,  throughout 
the  form,  is  necessary  to  that  stability,  as  in  crystals,  the 
beauty,  if  any  exists,  is  iu  colour  and  transparency,  not  in  form 
Cut  out  the  shape  of  any  crystal  yon  like,  in  white  wax  or  wood, 
aud  put  it  beside  a  white  lily,  and  you  will  feel  the  force  of  the 
curvature  in  its  purity,  irrespective  of  added  colour,  or  other 
Interfering  elements  of  beauty. 

Well,  as  curves  are  more  beautiful  than  straight  liues,  it  ■* 
necessary  to  a  good  composition  that  its  cootinoitk-s  -jf  oVwt, 
mass,  or  colour  Bhould  be,  if  possible,  in  curves,  rather  :usr 
straight  lines  or  angular  ones.  Perhaps  one  of  ihv  rvjAeui 
aud  prettiest  examples  of  a  graceful  cod  t  in  nit j  rf  —  -'  tin.". » 
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in  the  line  traced  at  any  moment  by  the  corks  of  a  net  as  it  is 
beiDg  drawn  :  nearly  every  person  is  more  or  less  attracted  by 
the  beanty  of  the  dotted  line.  Now  it  is  almost  always  possi- 
ble, not  only  to  secure  such  a  continuity  in  the  arrangement  or 
boundaries  of  objects  which,  like  these  bridge  arches  or  the 
corks  of  the  net,  are  actually  connected  with  each  other,  bnt — 
and  this  is  a  still  more  noble  and  interesting  kind  of  continuity 


— among  features  which  appear  at  first  entirely  separate.  Thus 
the  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  left,  in  Fig.  32.,  appear 
at  first  independent  of  each  other ;  bnt  when  I  give  their  pro- 
file, on  a  larger  scale,  Fig.  35.,  the  reader  may  coaly  perceive 
that  there  is  a  subtle  cadence  and  harmony  among  them.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  all  bounded  by  one  grand  curve, 
traced  by  the  dotted  Une  ;  out  of  the  seven  towers,  four  pre- 
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cisely  loncl)  tliis  carve,  the  others  only  falling  bock  from  il 
here  and  there  to  keep  the  eye  from  discovering  it  too  easily 

And  it  is  not  only  always  possible  to  obtain  continuities  of 
this  kind:  it  is,  in  drawing  large  forest  or  mountain  forms 
essential  to  truth.  The  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein  might  or 
might  not  in  reality  fall  into  such  a  curve,  but  assuredly  the 
basalt  rock  on  which  they  stand  did  j  for  al!  mountain  forms 
not  cloven  into  absolute  precipice,  nor  covered  by  straight 
slopes  of  shales,  are  more  or  less  governed  by  these  great 
curves,  it  being  one  of  the  aims  of  Nature  in  all  her  work  to 
produce  them.  The  reader  mast  already  know  this,  if  be  has 
been  able  to  sketch  at  all  among  the  mountains  ;  if  not,  let 
him  merely  draw  for  himself,  carefully,  the  outlines  of  any  low 
hills  iiL'LTM-iblc  to  him,  where  tbey  are  tolerably  steep,  or  of  ths 
woods  which  grow  on  them.  The  steeper  shore  of  the  Thames 
at  Maidenhead,  or  any  of  the  downs  at  Brigbtou  or  Dover,  or, 
even  nearer,  about  Croydon  (as  Addington  Hills),  are  easily 
accessible  to  a  Londoner  ;  and  he  will  soon  find  not  only  how 
jonstant,  but  how  graceful  the  curvature  is.  Graceful  curva- 
ture is  distinguished  from  ungraceful  by  two  characters  :  first, 
its  moderation,  that  is  to  say,  its  close  approach  to  straightuess 
in  some  part  of  its  course  ; '  and,  secondly,  by  its  variation 
that  is  to  say,  its  never  rcmaiuiug  equal  in  degree  at  duTereni 
parts  of  its  course. 

This  variation  is  itself  twofold  in  all  good  curves. 

A.  There  is,  first,  a  steady  change  through  the  whole  line 
from  less  to  more  curvature,  or  more  to  less,  so  that  no  prirt  of 
the  Hue  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  can  be  drawn  by  cotnpassei 
In  any  way  whatever.     Thus,   in  Fig.   36.,  a  is  a  bad  curve, 

1  cannot  outs  space  here  bj  reprinting  what  I  hare  said  in  athel 
b""0ki :  but  the  reader  ought,  if  possible,  to  refer  to  tin-  notices  of  thif 
jurt  of  our  snlijccl  in  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv.  i>b»p   xvii. ;  and  Stouef 
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because  it  ia  part  of  a  circle,  and  is  therefore  monotonous 


rig.  87. 


throughout  ;  but  6  is  a  good  curve,  because  it  continually 
changes  its  direction  as  it  proceeds. 
The  first  difference  between  good  and  bod  drawing  of  tree 
boughs  consists  in  observance  of  this 
fact.  Thus,  when  I  pat  leaves  on  the 
line  b,  as  in  Fig.  37.,  von  can  imme- 
diately feel  the  springiness  of  charac- 
ter dependent  on  the  changeful  ness 
of  the  carve.  Ton  may  pat  leaves  on 
the  other  line  for  yourself,  hut  you  will  find  yon  cannot  make 
a  right  tree-spray  of  it.  For  all  tree  boughs,  large  or  small, 
as  well  as  all  noble  natural  lines  whatsoever,  agree  in  this 
character  ;  and  it  is  a  point 
of  primal  necessity  that  your 
eye  should  always  seize  and 
your  hand  trace  it.  Hero  are 
two  more  portions  of  good 
curves,  with  leaves  put  on 
them  at  the  extremities  in- 
stead of  the  flanks,  Fig.  38.; 
and  two  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  masses  of  foliage  seen 
a  litilo  farther  off,  Fig.  39.,  ^  ^ 

which  you,  may  in  like  manner 

amuse  yourself  by  turning  into  segments  of  circles — yon  will 
see  with  what  result.     I  hope,  however,  yoa  have  beside  j  m. 


liy  iliis  time,  many  good  studies  of 
tree  boughs  carefully  untile,  in  which 
you  may  study  variations  of  curvature 
iu  their  most  complicated  and  lovely 


<^#^ 


B.  Not  only  does  every  good 
curve  vary  in  general  tendeuey,  but 
it  is  modulated,  as  it  proceeds,  by 
myriada  of  subordinate  curves.  Thus  the  outlines  or  a  tree 
trunk  are  never  as  at  a,  Fig.  40.,  but  as  at  b.  So  also  iu 
waves,  clouds,  and  all  other  nobly 
formed  masses.  Thus  another  es- 
sentia! difference  between  good  and 
bad  drawing,  or  good  and  bad  sculp- 
ture,  depends  on  the  quantity  and 
refinement  of  minor  curvatures  car- 
ried, by  good  work,  into  the  great 
lines.  Strictly  speaking,  bowevcr,- 
this  is  not  variation  in  large  curves, 
but  composition  of  large  curves 
out  of  small  ones ;  it  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  beauti- 
ful clement,   but   not_  a   change  in   its 

1l.lt II  re. 

5.  THE  LAW   OF  RADIATION. 

We  have  hitherto  been  concerned 
only  with  the  binding  of  our  various 
objects  into  beautiful  lines  or  pro- 
■wssions.     The  next  point  wc  have  to 
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r  m,  how  re  may  unite  these  lines  or  proceadoa*  then* 
Be  Ires,  so  as  to  make  groups  of  them. 

Nov,  there  are  two  kinds  of  harmonies  of  lines.  One  in 
wiiLcfc,  moving  more  or  less  side  bj  aide,  tbey  variously,  bat 
etucntlr  with  const  U,  retire  from  or  approach  each  other 
intersect  or  oppose  each  other :  current*  of  melody  in  nraac, 
for  difftren?  voices,  tboa  approach  and  crews,  fall  and  riae,  n 
baraity  ;  so  the  wares  of  the  sea,  as  ti*ej  approach  the  there, 
iow  iiiUt  one  ukjimt  or  cross,  bat  with  a  gnat  oniij  through 
ail  ;  and  uj  various  lines  of  cjuposi-.ion  often  fi'sw  bannocioadT 
tir-:<ii-i  a^d  across  each  outer  In  a  picture.  Bat  the  moat  tiia- 
pi';  aid  perfect  kimei*  of  line*  ii  1<j  radiatkm  ;  that  u,  by 
ti*ir  a_  springing  f.r.j;i  one  point,  or  ckeing  toward*  it :  and 
u  Liszt-x.j  is  cftes,  in  X  autre  alocct  aiwaj=,  waited  whh 
tL*  4M  :  a*  tiie  L.jigri.«  of  tree*.  Civagi  tiej  internet  and 
pi*j  i=-:iu"!*  eac  -.lier  imrurir,  i^iita-'-e  or  tnejr  res*:.-*; 
teiie=»,.7  ti-rir  -vr_»-i  froa  om  rv«.  An  wmiih  pan  of  Uk 
beaivr  -/  ii.  T«gtia-M  J-JK3  is  in  tiii  r*-iia£ij£  ;  it  a  boil 
nor.  '~j-j  -^  a  siioe  avw«  or  ieai,  a*  in  a  VJB.fj.nim  i*L, 
or  cm*".—  *al :  i»s.t  um  o*m^i1t  ii  the  exepnutanen 
arrvur^n^LU  jf  •*&  innre  oojirnj  aad  apnjs.  Frx  a  jeaf  * 
only  a  ii-  --js-jt  ^  n.:  -uii-ji ;  inr.  tn*  j/«  iisvn  ra  iraaenea 
kl.i  j-*.  fc-j;  i*K.  i  t»W7  pr£.A  T-rt-w  yf  j,  wiiec.  j«:<«ua 
a  rhli"-ij.  ar.r*  :r  je«  trjrrv-yAagi.1:  v.  OU  <.<T  I-j  ai^  '3 
i=  n."^i   >.-u:~l.  vnust  r^-joi  ;j  ti*  ir%ii.:tt.  -.£  tit  aspa* 

Wi«et  --M  t-ip;  i-".  v  —  t-  -1  tier  J*a.T«,  ins  jnara*  rial  an 
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completely  rounded  one  ;  the  bough  is  neither  rounded  nor 
flat,  but  bus  a  structure  exactly  balanced  between  the  two,  in 
a  half-flattened,  half-ronnded  flake,  closely  resembling  in  shape 
one  of  the  thick  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or  the  flake  of  a  fir 
cone  ;  by  combination  forming  the  solid  mass  of  the  treo,  as 
the  leaves  compose  the  artichoke  head.  I  have  before  pointed 
ont  to  you  the  general  resemblance  of  these  branch  flakes  to 
an  extended  hand  ;  but  they  may  bo  more  accurately  repre- 
sented by  the  ribs  of  a  boat.  IF  yon  can  imagine  a  very 
brood-headed  and  flattened  boat  applied  by  its  keel  to  the  end 
of  a  main  branch, '  as  in 
Fig.  45.,  the  lines  which 
its  ribs  will  take,  and 
the  general  contour  of 
it,  as  seen  in  different 
directions,  from  above 
and  below ;  and  from 
one  side  and  another,  will  give  you  the  closest  approximation 
to  the  perspectives  and  fore  shortenings  of  a  well-grown  branch- 
flake.  Fig.  25.  above,  page  118.,  is  an  unharmed  and  unre- 
strained shoot  of  healthy  young  oak  ;  and,  if  yon  compare  it 
with  Fig.  4.1).,  you  will  understand  at  once  the  action  of  the 
lines  of  leafage  ;  the  boat  only  failing  as  a  type  in  that  its  ribs 
arc  too  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  sides,  while  the 
bough  sends  all  its  ramification  well  forwards,  rounding  to  the 
head,  that  it  may  accomplish  its  part  in  the  outer  form  of  the 

1  I  hope  the  reader  understands  that  these  woodcuts  are  merely  fae- 
aiinik'S  of  the  sketches  I  make  at  the  side  of  my  paper  to  illustrate  mj 
meaning  as  I  write— often  sadly  scrawled  if  I  want  to  Ret  on  lo  some" 
thing  else.  This  one  is  rcullv  >  tittle  KM  Wrcleaa ;  but  it  wo'ilJ  tnko 
more  time  and  trouble  to  make  a  proper  <b«tring  of  so  mid  i  Im.n  ill  >u 
tha  matter  is  north.     It  will  lower  the  purpose  well  enough  us  it  ia. 
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whole  tree,  yet  always  securing  the  compliance  with  the  great 
universal  law  that  the  branches  nearest  the  root  bend  most 
back  ;  and,  of  course,  throwing  some  always  back  as  well  as 
forwards ;  the  appearance  of  reversed  action  being  much 
increased,  and  rendered  more  striking  and  beautiful,  by  per- 
spective. Figure  25.  shows 
the  perspective  of  such  a  bongh  * 
as  it  is  seen  from  below  ;  Fig. 
46.  gives  rudely  the  look  it 
would  have  from  above. 

You  may  suppose,  if  you 
have  not  already  discovered, 
what  subtleties  of  perspective 

and  light  and  shade  are  involved  in  the  drawing  of  these 
branch- [lake?,  as  yon  see  them  in  different  directions  and 
actions  ;  now  raised,  now  depressed  ;  touched  on  the  edges  by 
the  wind,  or  lifted  np  and  bent  back  so  as  to  show  all  the 
white  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  shivering  in  light,  as  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  rises  white  with  spray  at  the  surge-crest ;  or 
drooping  in  quietness  towards  the  dew  of  the  grass  beneath 
them  in  windless  mornings,  or  bowed  down  under  oppressive 
grace  of  deep-charged  snow.  Snow  time,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  best  for  practice  in  the  placing  of  tree  masses  ;  bnt  yon 
will  only  be  able  to  understand  them  thoroughly  by  beginning 
with  a  single  bongh  and  a  few  leaves  placed  tolerably  even,  as 
in  Fig,  38.  p.  185.  First  one  with  three  leaves,  a  central  and 
two  lateral  ones,  as  at  a  ;  then  with  five,  as  at  b,  and  so  on  ; 
directing  your  whole  attention  to  the  expression,  both  by  con- 
tour and  light  and  shade,  of  the  boat-like  arrangements,  which, 
in  your  earlier  studies,  will  have  been  a  good  deal  confused, 
partly  owing  to  your  inexperience,  and  partly  to  the  depth  of 
'  shade,  or  absolute  blackness  of  mass  required  in  those  studies. 
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completely  ronnded  one  ;  the  bough  is  neither  rouuded  nor 
flat,  but  lias  a  structure  exactly  balanced  between  the  two,  in 
a  hnlf-flattcaed,  half-rounded  flake,  closely  resembling  in  shape 
one  of  tlie  thick  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or  the  flake  of  a  fir 
cone  ;  by  combination  forming  the  solid  mass  of  the  tree,  as 
the  leaves  compose  tha  artichoke  head.  I  have  before  pointed 
ont  to  you  the  general  resemblance  of  these  branch  flakes  to 
an  extended  hand  ;  but  they  may  be  more  accurately  repre- 
sented by  tho  ribs  of  a  boat.  If  you  can  imagine  a  very 
broad-headed  and  flattened  boat  applied  by  its  keel  to  the  end 
of  a  main  branch,1  as  in 
Fig.  45.,  the  lines  which 
its  ribs  will  take,  and 
the  general  contour  of 
it,  as  seen  in  different 
directions,    from    above 

Fig.  4fl. 

and  below  ;  and  from 
one  side  and  another,  will  give  you  the  closest  approximation 
tu  the  perspectives  and  ItaMhorteafnip  of  a  well-grown  branch- 
flake.  Fig.  25.  above,  piige  US.,  is  an  unharmed  and  unre- 
strained shoot  of  healthy  young  oak  ;  and,  if  you  compare  it 
with  Fig.  45.,  you  will  understand  at  once  the  action  of  the 
lines  of  leafage  ;  the  boat  only  failing  as  a  type  in  that  its  ribs 
me  Iimj  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  sides,  while  the 
bough  sends  all  its  ramification  well  forwards,  rounding  to  the 
head,  that  it  may  accomplish  its  part  in  the  outer  form  of  the 

'  I  liopo  tlio  reader  understands  that  these  woodcuts  are  merely  I'ne- 
similcs  of  the  sketches  I  make  ul  tin?  siik'  of  niv  paper  io  illustrate  niy 
meaniDg  as  I  write — often  Badly  Mrawled  if  I  Want  to  Ret  ou  lo  some' 
tiling  else.  This  one  is  really  ■  tittle  too  careless ;  but  it  would  take 
more  lime  and  trouble  Co  tuake  u  proper  drawing  of  so  odd  a  !>onl  than 
tlis  matter  is  north.     It  will  answer  the  puruose  well  enough  as  it  is. 
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larger  than  its  opposite  6  2.      Again,  each  of  these  mi 


masses  is  divided  into  three  ;  bnt  while  the  central  mass,  a.  of  l 
A,  is  symmetrical ly  divided,  the  b  of  B  is  tinsym  metrical,  its 
largest  side-lobe  being  lowest.  Again  b  3,  the  lob©  c  1  (its 
lowest  lobe  in  relation  to  b)  is  larger  than  -:  3  ;  and  so  also  in 
b  1.  So  that  universally  one  lobe  of  a  lateral  loaf  is  always 
larger  than  the  other,  anil  the  smaller  lobe  is  that  which  is 
nearer  the  central  mass  ;  the  lower  leaf,  as  it  were  by  cour- 
tesy, nbdning  some  of  its  own  dignity  or  power,  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  greater  or  captain  leaf ;  and  always 
nUllilWilH.  therefore,  its  own  subordination  and  secondary 
tlfitnntiii  This  law  is  carried  ont  even  in  single  leaves.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  upper  half,  towards  the  point  of  the  spray, 
is  always  the  smaller  ;  and  a  slightly  different  enrve,  more 

!ii"  springing,  is  used  for  the  lower  side,  giving  s 
exquisite  variety  to  the  form  of  the  whole  leaf;  so  that  c 
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or  the  chief  elements  ta  the  beauty  of  every  subordinate  i 
throughout  the  tree,  is  made  to  depeud  on  its  confession  o 
nwu  lowliness  and  subjection. 

And  uow,  if  we  bring  together  in  one  view  the  principles 
have  ascertained  in  trees,  we  shall  find  they  may  be  eu 
nnder  four  great  laws  ;  and  that  all  perfect'  Timetable  B 
appointed  to  express  these  four  laws  in  noble  balance  of  author 

1.  Support  from  one  living  root 

3.  Radiation,  or  tendency  of  force  from  some  one  girw 
point,  either  in  the  root,  or  in  some  stated  connexion  with  it. 

a.  Liberty  of  each  bough  to  seek  its  own  livelihood  and  h 
pkwaa  according  to  its  needs,  by  irregularities  of  action  t 
ils  play  and  its  work,  cither  stretching  out  to  get  its  requir 
uxuishment  from  light  and  rain,  by  finding  some  sufficier. 
breathing-place  among  the  other  branches,  or  knotting  i 
gathering  itself  up  to  get  strength  for  any  load  which  its  frtii 
fnl  blossoms  may  lay  upon  it,  ami  for  any  stress  of  its  stor 
tossed  luxuriance  of  leaves  ;  or  playing  hither  and  th.it! 
the  fitful  sanshinc  may  tempt  its  young  shoots,  in  their  a 
cided  states  of  mind  about  their  future  life. 

4.  Imperative  requirement  of  each  bough  to  stop  within 
certain  limits,  expressive  of  its  kindly  fellowship  and  fraternity 
with  the  houghs  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  to  work  with  them 
according  to  its  power,  magnitude,  and  state  of   health,   to 


1  Impcrleut  vegetable  form  1  Madder  that  which  ia  in  its  imlura  !*■ 
pendent,  as  in  runners  and  climbers  ;  or  n-Iiicb  is  susceptible  of  continual 
injury  without  materially  losing  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  by  iti 
aspect,  u  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  grosses.  I  Us  to  not,  of  course,  ipvcu 
here  to  eiplnin  these  minor  distinctions,  but  the  laws  above  stated  apply 
■i-  *D  the  more  important  tree*  auid  uflrubs  likely  to  be  familiar  to  Uw 
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bring  oat  the  general  perfectneas  of  the  great  cone,  and  cir- 
cumferent  stateliness  of  the  whole  tree. 

I  think  I  may  leave  7011,  nnhelped,  to  work  out  the  moral 
analogies  of  these  laws ;  70a  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  a  lit- 
tle puzzled  to  see  the  meeting  of  the  second  one.  It  typically 
expresses  that  healthy  human  actions  should  spring  radiantly 
Jike  rays)  from  some  single  heart  motive  ;  the  most  beautiful 
systems  of  action  taking  place  when  this  motive  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  life,  and  the  action  is  clearly  seen  to  proceed  from 
it ;  while  also  many  beautiful  secondary  systems  of  action  tak- 
ing place  from  motives  not  so  deep  or  central,  bnt  in  some 
beautiful  subordinate  connexion  with  the  central  or  life  motive 

The  other  laws,  if  yon  think  over  them,  yon  will  find  equally 
significative ;  and  as  yon  draw  trees  more  and  more  in  their 
various  states  of  health  and  hardship,  yon  will  be  every  day 
more  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  types  they  present  of  the  truths 
moat  essentia!  for  mankind  to  know  ;"  and  yon  will  see  what 
this  vegetation  of  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  oar  life,  first, 

1  There  Is  »  very  tender  lesaon  of  this  kind  in  the  shadows  of  leaven 
upon  the  ground ;  shadows  which  an  the  most  likely  of  mil  to  attraot 
attention,  bj  their  pretty  play  and  change.  If  yon  examine  them,  yon 
will  End  thtt  the  shadows  do  not  take  the  forme  of  the  leaves,  bnt  that, 
through  eich  Interstice,  the  light  falls,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  form 
uf  a  round  or  oral  spot ;  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  the  Image  of  the  Sua 
Itself,  cast  cither  vertically  or  obliquely,  In  circle  or  ellipse  according  to 
the  elope  of  the  ground.  Of  course  the  Bun's  raya  produce  the  bum 
effect,  when  they  fall  through  any  small  aperture  i  bat  the  openings  be- 
tween leaves  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  show  it  to  an  ordinary  observde, 
or  to  attract  his  attention  to  it  by  its  frequency,  and  lead  him  to  think 
what  this  type  may  signify  respecting  the  greater  Bun ;  and  how  it  may 
show  ns  that,  even  when  the  opening  through  which  the  earth  receives 
Hght  is  too  small  to  let  ua  sea  the  Sua  hunself,  the  ray  of  light  thai 
enters,  if  it  comes  straight  from  Him.  will  still  bear  with  it  His  image. 
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os  purifying  the  air  for  us  and  then  as  food,  and  just  as  neces- 
sary to  our  joy  iti  all  places  of  the  earth, — what  these  trees 
>nd  leaves,  I  say,  are  meant  to  teach  us  as  we  contemplate 
them,  anij  read  or  lien r  tlidr  Ijvely  language,  written  or  spokir 
for  us,  not  in  frightful  black  letters,  nor  iu  dull  sentence*,  but 
in  fair  green  and  shadowy  shapes  of  waring  words,  and  blos- 
somed brightness  of  odoriferous  wit,  and  sweet  whispers  of  uti- 
inini-ivi'  wisdom,  nnd  playful  morality. 

Well,  I  am  sorry  myself  to  leave  the  wood,  whatever  tnj 
reader  may  be  ;  but  leave  it  we  must,  or  we  shall  compose  no 
more  pictures  to-day. 

This  law  of  radiation,  then,  enforcing  unison  of  action  in 
arising  from,  or  proceeding  to,  some  given  point,  is  perhaps,  of 
all  principled  of  composition,  the  most  influential  in  producing 
the"  beauty  of  groups  of  form.  Other  laws  make  them  forcible 
or  interesting,  but  this  generally  is  chief  in  rendering  them 
beautiful.  In  the  arrangement  of  mosses  in  pictures,  it  is  con- 
stantly obeyed  by  the  great  composers  ;  but,  like  the  law  of 
principality,  with  careful  concealment  of  its  imperativeness,  the 
point  to  which  the  lines  of  main  curvature  are  directed  being 
very  often  far  away  out  of  the  picture.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  syefem  of  curves  will  be  employed  definitely  to  exalt,  by  their 
concurrence,  the  value  of  some  leading  object,  and  then  the  Ian 
becomes  traceable  enough. 

Iu  the  instance  before  us,  the  principal  object  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  tower  on  the  bridge,  Turner  has  determined  that 
his  system  of  curvature  should  liave  its  origin  iu  the  top  of  this 
lower.  The  diagram  Fig,  34.  p.  182.,  compared  with  Fig.  32 
p.  '72,,  will  show  how  this  is  dune.  0m,  curve  joins  the  two 
towers,  and  is  continued  by  the  back  of  1  lie  figure  sitting  on 
tiie  bank  into  the  piece  of  bent  limber.  This  is  a  iimitiug  curve 
of  great  importance,  and  Turner  has  drawn  a  cousiderabJc  part 
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of  it  with  the  edge  of  the  timber  very  carefully,  and  then  led 
(he  eye  tip  to  the  sitting  girl  by  some  white  spots  find  indrca 
tions  of  *  ledge  id  the  batik  ;  then  the  passage  to  the  lops  of 
the  towers  cannot  be  missed. 

The  next  curve  is  begun  mil  drawn  carefully  for  ball  an  inch 
of  its  course  by  the  rodder  ;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the  basket 
and  the  heads  of  the  figures,  and  lead*  accurately  to  the  tower 
angle.  The  gunwales  of  both  the  boats  begin  the  next  two 
curves,  which  meet  in  the  same  point ;  and  all  are  centralised 
by  the  long  reflection  which  continues  the  vertical  lines. 

Subordinated  to  this  first  system  of  corves  there  is  another, 
begun  by  the  small  crossing  bar  of  wood  inserted  in  the  angle 
behind  the  rudder ;  continued  by  the  bottom  of  the  bank  on 
which  the  figure  sits,  interrupted  forcibly  beyond  it,"  but  taken 
Up  again  by  the  water-line  leading  to  the  bridge  foot,  and  pass- 
ing on  in  dtdieate  shadows  under  the  arches,  not  easily  shown 
in  so  rude  a  diagram,  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  bridge. 
This  is  a  most  important  curve,  indicating  that  the  force  and 
sweep  of  the  river  haFe  indeed  been  in  old  times  under  the 
large  arches  ;  while  the  autiqnity  of  the  bridge  is  told  ue  by 
the  long  tongue  of  land,  either  of  carted  rubbish,  or  washed 
down  by  some  minor  stream,  which  has  interrupted  this  curve, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  landing-place  for  the  boats,  and  for  em 
barkation  of  merchandise,  of  which  some  bales  and  bundles  arc 
laid  iu  a  heap,  immediately  beneath  the  great  tower.     A  core 

1  Id  the  tmaller  figure  (It),  it  "ill  be  Men   that  this  interruption  Is 

cart  coming  down  to  the  witcr'i  edge;  and  this  object  it  am 

riceable  aB  beginning  another  ajalem  ol  cnrvei  leading  out  of  the  pictun 

DC  the  right,  bat  *o  obscnreli  drawn  na  not  to  be  easily  represented  ia 

it  is  unnecessary  to  the  eip'anation  of  our  point  here,  it  ha* 

omitted  in  the  larger  diagram,  the  direction  of  the  crrre  it  begin* 

awing  indicated  by  the  lubes  only. 
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moo  composer  would  have  pat  these  bales  to  oue  side  or  the 
other,  but  Turner  knows  letter  ;  be  uses  them  as  a  foundation 
for  bis  tower,  addiug  to  its  importanee  precisely  as  the  sculp- 
tured base  adorns  a  pillar  j  and  he  farther  increases  the  aspect 
>f  its  height  by  throwing  the  reflection  of  it  far  dowu  in  the 
nearer  water.  All  the  great  composers  have  this  same  feeling 
about  (sustaining  their  vertical  masses  :  you  will  constantly  find 
Front  using  the  artifice  most  dexterously  (see,  for  instance,  the 
figure  with  the  wheelbarrow  under  the  great  tower,  in  the 
skelcu  of  St.  Nicolas,  at  Prague,  and  the  white  group  of  figures 
under  the  tower  in  the  sketch  of  Augsburg  ')  ;  and  Veronese, 
Titian,  aud  Tintoret  continually  put  their  principal  figures  at 
bases  of  pillars.  Turner  found  out  their  secret  very  early,  the 
most  prominent  instance  of  bis  composition  on  this  principle 
being  the  drawing  of  Turin  from  the  Superga,  in  Hake  well's 
Italy.  I  chose  Fig.  20.,  already  given  to  illustrate  foliage 
drawing,  chiefly  because,  being  another  instance  of  precisely  the 
same  arraugeweut,  it  will  servo  u>  convince  you  of  its  being  in- 
tentional. There,  the  vertical,  formed  by  the  larger  tree,  is 
continued  by  the  figure  of  the  farmer,  and  that  of  one  of  the  * 
smaller  trees  by  his  stick.  The  lines  of  the  interior  mass  of  the 
bushi's  radiate,  undur  the  law  of  radiation,  from  a  point  behind 
the  farmer's  head  ;  but  their  outline  curves  are  carried  on  and 
repeated,  under  the  law  of  coutiuuity,  by  the  curves  of  the  dog 
and  boy — by  the  way,  note  the  remarkable  instance  in  these  3f 
the  use  of  darkest  hues  towards  the  light  ; — all  more  or  losi 
guiding  the  eye  up  to  the  right,  in  order  to  bring  It  finally  to 
the  Keep  of  Windsor,  which  is  the  central  object  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  the  bridge  tower  is  in  the  Coblcntz.  The  wall  oc 
which  the  boy  climbs  answers  the  purpose  of  contrastiig,  bctb 


1  Both  ia  (Ue  Sketches  in  Fluade  ra  and  Geruunj. 
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in  direction  ami  character,  with  these  greater  i 
corresponding  a«  nearly  as  possible  to  the  minor  tongue  of  laud 
in  the  Coblentz.  This,  however,  introduces  us  to  another  law, 
which  we  must  consider  separately, 

6.  THK   LAW   Or  CONTRAST. 

Of  coarse  the  character  of  everything  in  best  manifested  by 
Contrast.  Rest  cau  only  be  enjoyed  after  labour  j  sound,  to  be 
heard  clearly,  must  rise  out  of  silence  ;  light  is  exhibited  by 
dnrkuess,  darkness  by  light  ;  and  booh  in  all  things.  Now  in 
art  every  colour  hag  an  oppooeut  colour,  which,  if  brought  near 
it,  will  relieve  it  more  completely  than  any  other  ;  so,  nlno, 
every  form  and  line  may  be  made  more  striking  to  the  eye  by 
an  opponent  form  or  line  near  them  ;  a  curved  line  is  set  off  by 
a  straight  one,  a  massy  form  by  a  slight  one,  and  so  on  ;  and  in 
all  good  work  nearly  doable  the  value,  which  any  given  colour 
or  form  would  have  uncombined,  is  given  to  each  by  contrast.' 

In  this  case  again,  however,  a  too  manifest  use  of  the  artifice 
vulgarises  a  picture.  Great  painters  do  not  commonly,  or  very 
visibly,  admit  violent  contrast.  They  introduce  it  by  stealth 
and  with  intermediate  links  of  tender  'change  ;  allowing, 
indeed,  the  opposition  to  tell  upon  the  mind  as  a  surprise,  but 
not  as  a  shock." 


1  If  you  hii jiji'ti  to  i 
of  arms  with  u  skull  ii 
curves  mid  sharp  point 


it  with  the  plate  of  Durar'a  repi 
ip  shield,  note  itio  value  given 
of  (lie  helmet  by  the  consei  leafage  carried  rounj 
it  io  front ;  uud  the  use  of  the  blank  while  part  of  the  shield  in  opposing 
the  rich  folds  of  the  dress. 

1  Tamer  hardly  ever,  as  fur  «a  I  remember,  allows  a  strong  light  t< 
oppose  a  lull  dark,  without  some  intervening  tint.  Ilia  auns  never  ae 
oehiud   dark    niounUioi   without  a  film  of  cloud   above 
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Thus  in  the  rock  of  Ebrenbrcitstein,  Fig.  35.,  tb 
current  of  the  lines  being  downwards,  iii  a  convex  swell,  they 
are  suddenly  stopped  at  the  lowest  tower  by  a  counter  series  of 
beds,  directed  nearly  straight  across  them.  This  adverse 
force  sets  off  and  relieves  the  great  cu.rvatrj.re,  bat  it  is  recon- 
ciled to  it  by  a  series  of  radiating  lines  below,  which  at  t 
sympathize  with  the  oblique  bar,  then  gradually  get  steeper, 
till  they  meet  and  join  in  the  fall  of  the  great  curve.  No  pas- 
sage, however  intentionally  monotonous,  is  ever  introduced  1 
a  good  artist  without  some  alight  counter  current  of  this  kind  ; 
so  much,  indeed,  do  the  great  composers  feel  the  necessity  of  it, 
that  they  will  even  do  things  purposely  ill  or  unsatisfactorily, 
in  order  to  give  greater  value  to  their  well-doing  in  other  places. 
In  a  skilful  poet's  versification  the  so-called  bad  or  inferior  lines 
are  not  inferior  because  he  could  not  do  them  better,  but  be- 
cause he  feels  that  if  all  were  equally  weighty,  there  would  be 
no  real  sense  of  weight  anywhere  ;  if  all  were  equally  melodious, 
the  melody  itself  would  be  fatiguing  ;  and  he  purposely  intro- 
duces the  labouring  or  discordant  verse,  that  the  full  ring  may 
be  felt  in  his  main  sentence,  and  the  finished  sweetness  in  his 
chosen  rhythm.'  Aud  continually  in  painting,  inferior  artisU 
destroy  their  work  by  giving  too  much  of  all  that  they  thlak  is 
good,  while  the  great  painter  gives  jnst  enough  to  be  enjoyed, 
aud  passes  to  an  opposite  kind  of  enjoyment,  cr  to  an  inferior 
state  of  enjoyment :   he  gives  a  passage  of  rich,  jivdved,  as 

,  '  "  A  prudent  chief  not  ulways  must  disp.a J 

ilia  powers  in  equal  ranks  aud  fair  array, 
But  will)  the  occasion  mid  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  bia  force  ;  nay,  seem  aomctimea  to  flj. 
Thoae  oft  are  etratjgoma  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it.  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream." 

Snag  as  (HHohtSj. 
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qnisitely  wrought  colour,  then  posses  away  into  slight,  and 
pale,  and  simple  colour ;  he  paints  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
intense  decision,  tlieu  suddenly  becomes,  as  the  spectator  thinks, 
slovenly ;  bnt  he  is  not  slovenly :  you  could  not  have  taken 
any  more  decision  from  him  just  then  ;  you  have  had  as  much 
as  is  good  for  you  ;  he  paints  over  a  great  space  of  his  picture 
forms  of  the  most  rounded  and  melting  tenderness,  and  sud- 
denly, as  yon  think  by  a  freak,  gives  you  a  bit  as  jagged  and 
sharp  as  a  leafless  blackthorn.  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  piece 
of  subtle  contrast  in  the  world  of  painting  is  the  arrow  pointy 
laid  sharp  against  the  white  side  and  among  the  flowing  hair 
of  Correggio's  An  dope.  It  is  quite  singular  how  very  little  con- 
trast will  sometimes  serve  to  make  an  entire  group  of  forms 
interesting  which  wonld  otherwise  have  been  valueless.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  material,  for  instance,  in  this  top 
of  an  old  tower.  Fig.  48.,  tiles  and  stones  and  sloping  roof  not 


disagreeably  mingled  ;    but   all   would  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory if  there  had  not  happened  to  be  that  iron  ring  on  the  inner 
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wall,  which  b 
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vigorous  black  areolar  line  preciscl 
all  the  square  and  angular  characters  of  the  battlements  a 
roof     Draw  the  tower  withoat  the  ring,  and  see  wha 
ence  it  will  make. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  law  of  ,~o 
trust  is  in  association  with  the  law  of  continuity,  causing  t 
unexpected  but  gentle  break  in  a  continuous  scries.  This  arti- 
fice is  perpetual  in  music,  and  perpetual  also  in  good  illumina- 
tion ;  the  way  in  which  little  surprises  of  change  are  prepared 
iu  any  current  borders,  or  chains  of  ornamental  design,  being 
One  of  the  most  subtle  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  good 
periods.  We  take,  for  instance,  a  bar  of  ornament  between  twi 
written  columns  of  an  early  14th  century  MS.,  and  at  the  fi 
glance  we  suppose  it  to  be  quite  monotonous  all  the  way  up, 
composed  of  a  winding  tendril,  with  alternately  a  blue  leaf  and 
a  scarlet  bud.  Presently,  however,  we  see  that,  in  order  to 
obserre  the  law  of  principality,  there  is  one  large  scarlet  leaf 
instead  of  a  bud,  nearly  half-way  up,  which  forms  a  centre  to 
the  whole  rod  ;  and  when  we  begin  to  examine  the  order  of 
the  leaves,  we  find  it  varied  carefully.  Let  a  stand  for  scarlet 
bud,  b  for  blue  leaf,  e  for  two  bine  leaves  on  one  stalk,  s  for  a 
stalk  without  a  leaf,  and  r  for  the  large  red  leaf.  Then  count- 
ing from  the  ground,  the  order  begins  as  follows  : 

b,  b,  a  ;  b,  *,  i,  a  ;  b,  b,  a  ;  b,  h,  x  ;  and  wo  think  we  shall 
bave  two  b's  and  an  a  all  the  way,  when  suddenly  it  becomes  6, 
a  ;  b,  a  ;  4,  a  ;  b,  \  ;  b,  a  ;  and  we  think  we  arc  going  to 
have  b,  a  continued  j  but  no  :  here  it  becomes  b,  » ;  b,  s\  b, 
a  ;  b,  $  ;  b,  t ;  c,  i  j  b,  t ;  b,  *  ;  and  we  think  we  are  surely 
going  to  have  b,  i  continued,  but  behold  it  runs  away  to  tu« 
end  with  a  quick  6,  6,  a  ;  b,b,b,b\'     Very  often,  I 


'  I  Atn  describing  from  ,■ 


1300,  of  Gregory'!  DecroUJla,  If 
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the  designer  is  satisfied  with  tmt  surprise,  but  I  never  saw  a 
good  illuminated  border  without  oue  at  least  ;  and  rjo  aeries  of 
any  kind  is  ever  introduced  by  a  great  composer  in  a  painting 
without  a  snap  somewhere.  There  is  a  pretty  one  in  Turner*! 
drawing  of  Rome,  with  the  large  balustrade  for  a  foreground 
In  the  Hakcwelt's  Italy  series  ;  the  single  baluster  struck  oui 
of  the  line,  and  showing  the  street  below  through  the  gap, 
simply  makes  the  whole  composition  right,  when  otherwise,  it 
would  hare  been  stiff  and  absurd. 

If  you  look  back  to  Fig.  18.  you  will  see,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  battlements,  a  simple  instance  of  the  use  of  soch  vari- 
ation. The  whole  top  of  the  tower,  though  actually  three  sides 
of  a  square,  strikes  the  eye  as  a  continuous  series  of  five  masses. 
The  first  two,  on  the  left,  somewhat  square  and  blank  ;  then 
the  next  two  higher  and  richer,  the  tiles  being  seen  on  their 
slopes.  Both  these  groups  being  couples,  there  is  enough 
monotony  in  the  series  to  make  a  change  pleasant ;  and  the 
last  battlement,  therefore,  is  a  little  higher  than  the  first  two, 
— a  little  lower  than  the  second  two, — and  different  in  shape 
from  either.  Hide  it  with  your  finger,  and  see  how  ugly  and 
formal  the  other  four  battlements  look. 

There  are  in  this  figure  several  other  simple  illustrations  of 
the  laws  we  have  been  tracing.  Thus  the  whole  shape  of  the 
walls'  mass  being  square,  it  is  well,  still  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
to  oppose  it  not  only  by  the  element  of  curvature,  in  the  ring, 
and  lines  of  the  roof  below,  but  by  that  of  sharpness;  hence  the 
pleasure  which  the  eye  takes  in  the  projecting  point  of  the  roof. 
Also  because  the  walls  are  thick  and  sturdy,  it  is  well  to 
contrast  their  strength  with  weakness  ;  therefore  we  enjoy  the 
evident  decrepitude  of  this  roof  as  it  sinks  between  them.  The 
whole  moss  being  nearly  white,  we  want  a  contrasting  shadow 
somewhere  ;  and  get  it,  under  our  piece  of  decrepitude.     Thii 
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shade,  with  the  tiles  of  the  wall  below,  forms  another  p«M 
mass,  necessary  to  the  first  by  the  law  of  repetition.     Hide  ll 
inferior  angle  with  your  finger,   and  s".e  how  uglj  t.lie 
looks.    A  sense  of  the  law  of  symmetry,  though  yoo 
hardly  suppose  it.Jiaa  some  share  in  the  feeling  with  which  yon 
look  at  the  battlements  ;    there  is  a  certain  pleasure  n   ihl 
opposed  elopes  of  their  top,  on  one  side  down  to  the  left,  on  the 
other  to  the  right.     Still  less  would  you  think  the  law  01 
radiation  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but  if  you 
the  extreme  point  of  the  black  shadow  on  the  left  for  a  cei 
and  follow  first  the  low  curve  of  the  eaves  of  the  wall,  it 
lead  yon,  if  you  continue  it,  to  the  point  of  the  tower  cornice 
follow  the  secoud  curve,  the  top  of  the  tiles  of  the  wall,  and  it 
will  Btrike  the  top  of  the  right-hand  battlement ;  I  hen  draw 
enrve  from  the  highest  point  of  the  angle  battlement  on 
left,  through  the  points  of  the  roof  aud  its  dark  echo  ;  and 
will  Bee  how  tho  whole  top  of  the  tower  radiates  from 
lowest  dark  point.     There  are  other  curvatures  crossing  tin 
main  ones,  to  keep  them  from  being  too  conspicuous.     Folh 
the  curre  of  the  upper  roof,  it  will  take  you  to  the  top  of 
highest  battlement  ;  and  the  stones  indicated  at  the  right-hi 
Bide  of  the  tower  are  more  extended  at  the  bottom, 
get  some  lees  direct  expression  of  sympathy,  such  as  irregi 
atones  may  be  capable  of,  with  the  general  flow  of  the  ci 
from  left  to  right. 

Tou  may  not  readily  believe,  at  first,  that  all  these  Is 
indeed  involved  in  so  trifling  a  piece  of  composition. 
you  study  longer,  you  will  discover  that  these  laws,  am 
more,  are  obeyed  by  the  powerful  composers  in  every 
that  literally,  there  is  never  a  dash  of  their  pencil  which 
not  carrying  out  appointed  purposes  of  this  kind  in  twen 
various  ways  ut  once  ;  and  tiiat  there  is  as  niu;h  difference, 
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way  of  intention  and  authority,  between  one  of  the  great  com- 
posers ruling  his  colours,  and  a  common  painter  confused  by 
them,  as  there  is  between  a  general  directing  the  march  of  an 
ray,  and  an  old  lady  carried  off  her  feet  by  a  mob. 


1.    THE    LAW    OF    INTERCHANGE 

Closely  connected  with  the  law  of  contrast  is  a  law  which 
enforces  the  unity  of  opposite  things,  by  giving  to  each  a 
portion  of  the  character  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  yon 
divide  a  shield  into  two  masses  of  colour,  all  the  way  down-— 
suppose  blue  and  white,  and  put  a  bar,  or  figure  of  an  animal, 
partly  on  one  division,  partly  on  the  other,  you  will  find  it  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  if  you  make  the  part  of  the  animal  blue  which 
comes  upon  the  white  half,  and  white  which  comes  upon  the 
blue  half.  This  is  doue  in  heraldry,  partly  for  the  soke  of 
perfect  intelligibility,  but  yet  more  for  the  sake  of  delight  in 
interchange  of  colour,  since,  in  all  ornamentation  whatever,  the 
practice  is  continual,  in  the  ages  of  good  design. 

Sometimes  this  alternation  is  merely  a  reversal  of  contrasts  ; 
aa  that,  after  red  has  been  for  some  time  on  one  side,  and  blue 
on  the  other,  red  shall  pass  to  blue's  side  and  blue  to  red's. 
This  kind  of  alternation  takes  place  simply  in  four-quartered 
shields  ;  in  more  subtle  pieces  of  treatment,  a  little  bit  ouly  of 
each  colour  is  carried  into  the  other,  and  they  are  as  it  were 
dovetailed  together.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  which  will 
impress  itself,  upon  you,  when  you  have  drawn  some  time  care* 
felly  from  Nature  in  light  and  shade,  is  the  appearance  of 
intentional  artifice  with  which  couuasls  of  this  alternate  kiud 
are  produced  by  her  ;  the  artistry  with  which  she  will  darken 
a  tree   trunk  as  long  as  it  conies  against  light   sky,  and 
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throw  sunlight  on  it  precisely  al  the  spot  where  it  i 
against  a  dark  hill,  and  similarly  treat  all  her  masses  of  shads 
and  colour,  is  bo  great,  that  if  yon  ouly  follow  her  closely,  every 
one  who  koks  at  your  drawing  with  attention  will  think  that 
you  have  been  inventing  the  most  artificially  and  unnaturally 
delightful  interchanges  of  Bhndow  that  could  possibly  be 
devised  by  human  wit. 

You  will  find  this  law  of  interchange  insisted  upon  at  length 
by  Frout  in  his  Lessons  on  Light  and  Shade  :  it  seems,  of  all 
his  principles  of  composition,  to  lie  the  one  he  is  n 
Bciou3  of ;  many  others  he  obeys  by  instinct,  but  this  be  1 
-mally  accepts  and  forably  declares 

The  typical  purpose  of  the  law  of  interchange  is,  of  com 
to  teach  us  how  opposite  natures  uiay  be  helped  aud  strength 
eued  by  receiving  each,  as  far  as  they  can,  some  impress  '. 
imparted  power,  from  the  other. 

8.  THI   W    or  C0K3ISTEK0T. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place,  that  while  ( 
Vast  exhibits  the  cAararfen  of  things,  it  very  often  neutralise* 
or  paralyses  their  powtr.  A  number  of  white  things  may  be 
Hhown  to  be  clearly  white  by  opposition  of  a  black  thing,  bat 
if  we  want  the  full  power  of  their  gathered  light,  the  black 
thing  may  be  seriously  in  our  way.  Thus,  while  contrast 
displays  things,  it  is  unity  and  sympathy  which  employ  them, 
concentrating  the  power  of  several  into  a  mass.  And,  not  tu 
art  merely,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  the  wisdom  of  mnu  is 
continually  called  upon  to  reconcile  these  opposite  methods  of 
exhibiting,  or  using,  the  materials  in  his  power.  By  change  he 
gives  them  pleasantness,  aud  by  consistency  value  ;  by  change 
he  is  refreshed,  and  by  perse  vera  nee  strengthened. 
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Hence  many  compositions  address  themselves  to  the  specta 
tor  by  aggregate  force  of  colour  or  line,  more  than  by  contrast* 
of  either  ;  many  noble  pictures  are  painted  almost  exclusively 
in  various  tones  of  red,  or  grey,  or  gold,  so  as  to  be  instantly 
striking  by  their  breadth  of  flash,  or  glow,  or  tender  coldness, 
these  qualities  being  exhibited  only  by  slight  and  subtle  use  ot 
contrast.  Similarly  as  to  form  ;  some  compositioDB  associate 
massive  and  ragged  forms,  others  slight  and  graceful  ones,  each 
with  few  interruptions  by  lines  of  contrary  character.  And,  i: 
general,  such  compositions  possess  higher  sublimity  than  thorn 
which  are  more  mingled  in  their  elements.  They  tell  a  special 
tale,  and  summon  a  deficit*  state  of  feeling,  while  the  grand, 
compositions  merely  please  the  eye. 

This  unity  or  breadth  of  character  generally  attaches  most 
to  the  works  of  the  greatest  men  ;  their  separate  pictures  hare 
ull  separate  aims.  We  have  not,  in  each,  grey  colour  set 
against  sombre,  and  sharp  forms  against  soft,  and  loud  passages 
against  low  :  bat  we  have  the  bright  picture,  with  its  delicate 
sadness  ;  the  sombre  picture,  with  its  single  ray  of  relief ;  the 
stern  picture,  with  only  one  tender  group  of  lines  ;  the  soft  and 
calm  picture,  with  only  one  rock  angle  at  its  flank  ;  and  so  oa 
Hence  the  variety  of  their  work,  as  well  as  its  impressiveness. 
The  principal  bearing  of  this  law,  however,  is  ou  the  separate 
masses  or  divisions  of  a  picture  :  the  character  of  the  whole 
composition  may  be  broken  or  various,  if  we  please,  bat  then 
mast  certainly  be  a  tendency  to  consistent  assemblage  in  its 
divisions.  As  an  army  may  act  oc  several  points  at  once,  but 
can  only  act  effectually  by  having  somewhere  formed  and  regu- 
lar masses,  and  not  wholly  by  skirmishers  ;  so  a  picture  tuay 
l/e  various  in  its  tendencies,  bat  mast  be  somewhere  united  and 
coherent  in  its  masses.  Good  composers  are  always  associating 
their  colours  in  great  groups  ;  binding  their  forms  together  by 
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encompassing  lines,  and  securing,  by  various  dexterities  of 
expedient,  what  they  themselves  call  "  breadih  :"  that  la  to  say, 
a  large  gathering  of  each  kind  of  thing  into  one  place  ;  light 
being  gathered  to  light,  darkness  to  darkness,  and  colour  tc 
colour.  If,  however,  this  be  done  by  introducing  false  lights  01 
talse  colours,  it  is  absurd  and  monstrous  ;  the  skill  of  a  painter 
consists  ia  obtaining  breadth  by  rational  arrangement  of  hii 
objects,  not  by  forced  or  wanton  treatment  of  them.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  paint  oue  thing  ail  white,  and  another  all  black 
or  brown  ;  bat  not  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  all  the  circum- 
stances which  will  naturally  produce  white  in  one  place,  and 
brown  in  another,  Generally  speaking,  however,  breadth  will 
result  in  sufficient  degree  from  fidelity  of  study  :  Nature  is 
always  broad  ;  and  if  you  paint  her  colours  in  true  relations, 
you  will  paint  them  in  majestic  mosses.  If  you  find  your  work 
look  broken  and  scattered,  it  is,  ia  all  probability,  not  only  ill 
composed,  but  untrue. 

The  opposite  quality  to  breadth,  that  of  division  or  scatter- 
ing of  light  and  culonr,  has  a  certain  contrasting  charm,  and  is 
occasionally  introduced  with  exquisite  effect  by  good  com- 
posers.1 Still,  it  is  never  the  mere  scattering,  but  the  order 
discernible  through  this  scattering,  which  is  the  real  source  of 
pleasure  ;  not  the  mere  multitude,  but  the  constellation  of 
multitude.  The  broken  lights  in  the  work  of  a  good  painter 
wander  like  flocks  upon  the  hills,  not  unshepherded  ;  speaking 
af  life  and  peace  :  the  broken  lights  of  a  bad  painter  fall  like 


1  One  of  the  most  wonderful  com  pod  lions  of  Tin  tore  t  In  Venice,  It 
little  more  thin  a  field  of  subdued  crimson,  spotted  with  flakes  of  scat. 
«red  gold.  Tins  upper  clouds  ia  the  most  beautiful  skies  owe  great  pari 
of  their  power  to  inliiiiludo  of  division  ;  order  being  marked  through  tills 
Jiriaioa. 
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hailstones,  and  are  capable  only  of  mischief,  leaving  it  to  bt 
wished  they  were  also  of  dissolution. 


9.  THK   LAW  Or  HARMONY. 

This  last  law  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  mnch  one  of  com- 
position as  of  truth,  but  it  must  guide  composition,  and  il 
properly,  therefore,  to  be  stated  in  this  place. 

Good  drawing  is,  as  we  have  Been,  an  abstract  of  natural 
facts  ;  you  cannot  represent  all  that  you  would,  bat  must  con- 
tinually be  falling  short,  whether  you  will  or  no,  of  the  force, 
or  quantity,  of  Nature.  Now,  suppose  that  your  means  and 
time  do  not  admit  of  your  giving  the  depth  of  colour  in  the 
scene,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  paint  it  paler.  If  you  paint 
all  the  colours  proportionately  paler,  as  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
tint  had  been  washed  away  from  each  of  them,  you  still  obtain 
a  harmonious,  though  not  an  equally  forcible  statement  of 
natural  fact.  But  if  you  take  away  the  colours  unequally,  and 
leave  some  tints  nearly  as  deep  as  they  are  in  Nature,  while 
others  are  much  subdued,  you  have  no  longer  a  true  statement. 
You  cannot  say  to  the  observer,  "  Fancy  all  those  colours  a 
little  deei«r,  and  you  will  have  the  actual  fact."  However  he 
adds  in  imagination,  or  takes  away,  something  is  sure  to  be 
still  wrong.    The  picture  is  out  of  harmony. 

It  will  happen,  however,  mnch  more  frequently,  that  yau 
bave  to  darken  the  whole  system  of  colours,  than  to  make  them 
paler.  You  remember,  in  your  first  studies  of  colour  frcm 
Nature,  you  were  to  leave  the  passages  of  light  which  were 
too  bright  to  be  imitated,  as  white  paper.  But,  in  completing 
the  picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  colour  into  them  ;  and 
then  the  other  colours  must  be  made  darker,  in  some  fixed 
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relation  to  them  If  yon  deepen  all  proportionately,  thongb 
the  whole  scene  is  darker  than  reality,  it  is  only  as  if  yoa  wen 
looking  at  the  reality  in  a  lower  light  :  but  if,  while  yoa 
darken  pome  of  the  tints,  yon  leave  others  undnrkened,  tin 
picture  is  out  of  harmony,  and  will  not  give  the  impression  of 
tana. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  deepen  all  the  colours  so  inucb 
as  to  relieve  the  lights  in  their  natural  degree;  ,ou  would 
merely  sink  most  of  your  colours,  if  you  tried  to  do  so,  into  a 
broad  mass  of  blackness  :  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  lower  them 
harmoniously,  and  yet  more  in  some  parts  of  the  picture  than 
in  others,  so  as  to  allow  you  to  show  the  light  you  want  in  a 
visible  relief.  In  well-harmonised  pictures  this  is  done  by  gra- 
dually deepening  the  tone  of  the  picture  towards  the  lighter 
parts  of  it,  without  materially  lowering  it  in  the  very  dark 
parts ;  the  tendency  in  such  pictures  being,  of  course,  to 
include  large  masses  of  middle  tints.  But  the  principal  point 
to  be  observed  in  doing  this,  is  to  deepen  the  individual  tints 
without  dirtying  or  obscuring  them.  It  is  easy  to  lower  tbo 
tone  of  the  picture  by  washing  it  over  with  grey  or  brown  ; 
and  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  the  landscape,  when  its  colours 
are  thus  universally  polluted  with  black,  by  using  the  black 
convex  mirror,  one  of  the  most  pestilent  inventions  for  falsifying 
nature  and  degrading  art  which  ever  was  pnt  into  an  artist's 
niLud.1  For  the  thing  required  is  not  to  darken  pule  yellow  by 
mixing  grey  with  it,  but  to  deepen  the  pure  yellow  ;  not  to 
darken  crimson  by  mixing  black  with  it,  but  by  making  it 

I  fully  believe  that  the  "trans"  Krej  Sloom.  MMompinled  by  eoniide 
ti'nlc  power  of  effect,  which  prevail*  in  modern  French  nit,  must  be 
owing  to  the  iiac  of  tlii  J  ini-ilii' 11)11-  instrument ;  the  French  lanrlMupt 
always  gives  me  the  idea  of  Nature  seen  oarelanty  in  the  dark  mirror 
and  pointed  coarsely,  but  soioiiliQcullj,  through  the  veil  of  its  perveniou 
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deeper  and  richer  crimson  :  and  t.hua  the  required  effect  could 
only  be  seen  id  Nature,  if  you  had  pieces  of  glaaa  of  the  colour 
of  every  object  ill  your  landscape,  and  of  every  minor  hue  thai 
made  up  those  colours,  and  then  could  see  the  real  landscape 
through  this  deep  gorgconsness  of  the  varied  glass.  Ton  can- 
not do  this  with  glass,  but  you  can  do  it  for  yourself  as  yoa 
work ;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  pot  deep  blue  for  pale  blue, 
«ioep  gold  for  pale  gold,  and  so  on,  in  the  proportion  you  need  _ 
and  theu  you  may  paint  as  forcibly  as  you  choose,  but  your 
work  will  still  be  in  the  manner  of  Titian,  not  of  Caravaggio  or 
or  Spagnoletto,  or  any  other  of  the  black  slaves  of  paint- 
ing.' 

Supposing  those  scales  of  colour,  which  I  told  yon  to  prepare 
in  order  to  show  you  the  relations  of  colour  1o  grey,  were  quite 
accurately  made,  and  numerous  enough,  you  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  a  deeper  tone  in  any  given  mass 
of  colour,  than  to  substitute  for  each  of  iti-  hues  the  hue  as 
many  degrees  deeper  iu  the  scale  as  you  wanted,  that  is  to  say, 
if  you  want  to  deepen  the  whole  two  degrees,  substituting  for 
the  yellow  No.  5.  the  yellow  No.  1.,  and  for  the  red  No.  9.  the 
red  No.  11.,  and  bo  on :  but  tbe  hoes  of  any  object  in  Nature 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  their  degrees  too  subtle,  to  admit  of 
bo  mechanical  a  process.  Still,  you  may  see  the  principle  of 
the  whole  matter  clearly  by  taking  a  group  of  colours  out  of 
your  scale,  arranging  them  prettily,  and  then  washing  them  all 
over  with  grey  :  that  represents  the  treatment  of  Nature  by 
the  black  mirror.  Then  arrange  tbe  same  group  of  colours, 
with  the  tints  five  or  sis  degrees  deeper  in  the  scale  ;  and  that 
rill  represent  the  treatment  of  Nature  by  Titian. 

1  Various  othn  pans  ol  this  subject  are  entered  into,  especially  In  tbatr 
(wiring  on  the  ideal  of  painting,  in  Modern  Painters,  vol.  It.  chap.  III. 
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Ton  can  only,  however,  feel  yonr  way  fully  to  the  rig 
thing  by  workiug  from  Nature. 

The  best  subject  on  which  to  begin  a  piece  of  study  of  thii 
kind  is  a  good  thick  tree  trunk,  seen  against  blue  sky  w'th 
some  white  clouds  in  it.  Paint  the  clouda  in  true  and  tenderly 
gradated  white  ;  then  give  the  sky  a  hold  full  blue,  bringing 
them  well  out ;  then  paint  the  trunk  and  leaves  grandly  dark 
agninst  all,  but  in  such  glowing  dark  green  and  brown  as  yon 
see  they  will  bear.  Afterwards  proceed  to  more  complicated 
studies,  matching  the  colours  carefully  first  by  yonr  old  method  ; 
then  deepening  each  colour  with  its  own  tint,  and  being  care- 
ful, above  all  things,  to  keep  truth  of  equal  change  when  the 
colours  arc  connected  with  each  other,  as  in  dark  and  light 
sides  of  the  same  object.  Much  more  aspect  and  sense  of  har- 
mony are  gained  by  the  precision  with  which  you  observe  the 
relation  of  colours  in  dark  sides  and  light  sides,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  modifying  reflections,  than  by  mere  accuracy  of  added 
depth  in  independent  colours. 

This  harmony  of  tone,  as  it  is  generally  callod,  is  tho  most 
important  of  those  which  tbc  artist  has  to  regard.  But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  harmonies  in  a  picture,  according  to  its  mode 
of  production  There  is  even  a  harmony  of  touch.  If  you 
paint  one  part  of  it  very  rapidly  and  forcibly,  and  another  part 
slowly  null  delicately,  each  division  of  the  picture  may  be  right 
separately,  but  they  will  not  agree  together;  the  whole  will  be 
efffetteaa  and  valueless,  out  of  harmony.  Similarly,  if  you  paiot 
one  part  of  it  by  a  yellow  light  in  a  warm  day,  and  another  by  a 
U'ivy  light  in  a  cold  day,  ttiongh  both  may  have  been  sunlight, 
and  both  may  be- well  toned,  and  have  their  relative  shadows 
iruly  east,  neither  will  look  like  light :  they  will  destroy  each 
other's  power,  by  being  out  of  harmony.  These  are  only  broad 
and  definable  instances  of  discordance  ;  but  there  is  a 
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of  harmony  in  all  good  work  much  too  subtle  foi  definition ; 
depending  on  the  draughtsman's  carrying  everything  he  draws 
np  to  just  the  balancing  and  harmonious  point,  in  finish,  and 
colour,  and  depth  of  tone,  nnd  intensity  of  moral  feeling,  anl 
■tyle  of  touch,  all  considered  at  ouoe  ;  and  never  allowing  him 
lelf  to  lean  too  emphatically  on  detached  parts,  or  exalt  on 
thing  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  feel  acutely  in  one  place 
and  coldly  in  another.  If  you  have  got  some  of  Cruikshank'a 
etchings,  you  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  feel  the  nature  of  harmo- 
nious treatment  in  a  simple  kind,  by  comparing  them  with  an* 
of  Richter's  illustrations  to  the  numerous  German  story-books 
lately  published  at  Christmas,  with  all  the  German  stories 
spoiled.  Cruikshank'a  work  is  often  incomplete  in  character 
and  poor  in  incident,  but,  as  drawing,  it  is  perfut  in  harmony. 
The  pure  and  simple  effects  of  daylight  which  he  gets  by  his 
thorough  mastery  of  treatment  in  this  respect,  are  quite  unri- 
valled, as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other  work  executed  with  so 
few  touches.  His  vignettes  to  Grimm's  German  stories, 
already  recommended,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  quality 
Richter's  illustrations,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a  very  high 
stamp  as  respects  understanding  of  human  character,  with  infi- 
nite playfulness  and  tenderness  of  fancy  ;  but,  as  drawings, 
they  are  almost  unendurably  out  of  harmony,  violent  blacks  in 
one  jiluce  being  continually  opposed  to  trenchant  white  in 
another  ;  and,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case  with  bad  har- 
monists, the  local  colour  hardly  felt  anywhere.  All  German 
work  is  apt  to  be  out  of  harmony,  in  consequence  of  its  too  fre- 
quent conditions  of  affectation,  and  its  wilful  refusals  of  fact; 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  a  feverish  kind  of  excitement,  which 
dwells  violently  on  particular  points,  and  makes  all  the  b'nes  of 
thought  in  the  picture  to  stand  ou  end,  as  it  were,  like  a  cat'* 
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fiir  electrified  ;  while  good  work  is  always  as  quiet  as 
leopard  and  us  strong. 

I  have  now  stated  to  you  all  the  laws  of  composition  whicfc 
occnr  to  me  as  capable  of  being  illustrated  or  defined  ;  but 
there  are  multitudes  of  others  which,  in  the  present  state  of  my 
knowledge,  I  cannot  define,  and  others  which  I  never  hope  to 
define  ;  and  these  the  most  important,  and  connected  with  th« 
deepest  powers  of  the  art.  Among  those  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  explain  when  I  have  thought  of  them  more,  are  the 
laws  which  relate  to  nobleness  and  igliobleooes  ;  that  ignoble- 
ness  especially  which  we  commonly  call  "  vulgarity,"  and  which, 
in  its  essence,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  inquiry 
connected  with  human  feeling.  Among  those  which  I  Lever 
hope  to  explain,  are  chiefly  laws  of  expression,  mid  others 
bearing  simply  on  simple  matters  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
more  influential  than  any  others.  These  are,  from  toe  lirst, 
as  inexplicable  as  our  bodily  sensations  are  ;  it  being  just  M 
impossible,  I  think,  to  explain  why  one  succession  of  innsk<il 
notes'  shall  be  noble  and  pathetic,  and  such  as  might  have 
been  sung  by  Oasella  to  Dante,  and  why  another  succession  is 
base  and  ridiculous,  and  would  be  fit  only  for  the  reasonably 
good  ear  of  Bottom,  as  to  explain  why  we  lib:  sweetness,  and 
dislike  bitterness.  The  best  part  of  every  great  work  is  always 
inexplicable  s   it  is  good  because  it  is  good ;  and  iunocently 


of  colour,  tbo  delight  occasioned  bj 
j  iaox [disable,  nor  cum  it  be  reasoned 


1  In  all  tbe  best  nrrangemcL 
lb  sir  mode  of  succession  is  en  Li 
•bout;  we  liku  it  juat  aa  we  like  an  air  in  music,  but  camot  reason  an] 
rcfraeiory  peraou  into  liking  ii,  if  ihev  do  uoL:  and  yet  tbcre  is  distinctly 
n  right  and  a  wrong  in  it,  and  a  good  taste  and  bad  last)  rcapectUig  it 
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gracious,  opening  as  the  green  of  the  earth,  or  falling  aa  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

But  though  you  cannot  explain  them,  yon  may  always  render 
yourself  more  and  more  sensitive  to  these  higher  qualities  by 
the  discipline  which  yon  generally  give  to  your  character,  and 
this  especially  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  incidents  ;  a  kind 
of  composition  in  some  Bort  easier  than  the  artistical  arrange- 
ments of  lines  and  colours,  bnt  in  every  sort  nobler,  because 
addressed  to  deeper  feelings. 

For  instance,  in  the  "  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  the  last  vignette 
to  Roger's  Poems,  the  plough  in  the  foreground  has  three  pur- 
poses. The  first  purpose  is  to  meet  the  stream  of  sunlight  on 
the  river,  and  make  it  brighter  by  opposition;  but  any  dark  ob- 
ject whatever  would  have  done  Ibis.  Its  second  purpose  is,  by  its 
two  arms,  to  repeat  the  cadence  of  the  group  of  the  two  ships, 
and  thus  give  a  greater  expression  of  repose  ;  but  two  sitting 
figures  would  have  done  this.  Its  third  and  chief,  or  pathetic, 
purpose  is,  as  it  lies  abandoned  in  the  furrow  (the  vessels  also 
being  moored,  and  having  their  sails  down),  to  be  a  type  of 
human  labour  closed  with  the  close  of  day.  The  parts  of  it  01 
which  the  hand  leans  arc  brought  most  clearly  into  sight ;  and 
they  are  the  chief  dark  of  the  picture,  because  the  tillage  of 
the  ground  is  required  of  man  as  a  punishment ;  but  they  make 
the  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  brighter,  because  rest  is 
sweetest  after  toil.  These  thoughts  may  never  occur  to  us  as 
we  glance  carelessly  at  the  design  ;  and  yet  their  under  current 
assuredly  affects  the  feelings,  and  increases,  as  the  painter 
meant  it  should,  the  impression  of  melancholy,  and  of  peace. 

Again,  in  the  "  Lancaster  Sands,"  which  is  one  of  the  plates 
I  have  marked  as  most  desirable  for  your  possession  ;  tha 
itream  of  light  which  falls  from  the  setting  sun  on  the  advanc- 
ing tide  stands  similarly  in  need  of  some  force  of  near  object  to 
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relieve  its  brightness.  But  the  incident  which  Turner  has  her* 
adopted  is  the  swoop  of  an  angry  seagull  at  a  dog,  who  yelps 
at  it,  drawing  back  aa  the  wave  rises  over  his  feet,  ami  Ibe  bird 
shrieks  withiu  a  foot  of  hia  face.  Its  unexpected  boldness  is  a 
type  of  the  auger  of  its  ocean  element,  and  warns  os  of  the 
tea's  advance  just  as  surely  as  the  abandoned  plough  told  us  of 
the  ceased  labour  of  the  day. 

I*  ia  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  selection  of  single 
Incidents  of  this  kind  as  in  the  feeling  which  regulates  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  subject  that  the  mind  of  a  great 
composer  is  known.  A  single  incident  may  be  suggested  by 
a  felicitous  chance,  as  a  pretty  motto  might  be  for  the  head- 
ing a  chapter.  But  the  great  composers  so  arrange  nil  their 
designs  that  one  incidefft  illustrates  another,  just  as  one  colour 
relieves  another.  Perhaps  the  "Heysham,"  of  the  Yorkshire 
scries  which,  as  to  its  locality,  may  be  considered  a  companion 
to  She  last  drawing  we  have  spoken  of,  the  "  Lancaster  ^Ninds," 
presents  as  interesting  an  example,  as  we  could  find  of  Turner's 
feeling  in  this  respect.  The  subject  is  a  simple  north-country 
Tillage,  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay  ;  not  in  the  common 
sense,  a  picturesque  village  :  there  are  no  pretty  bow-windowg, 
or  red  roofs,  or  rocky  Btcps  of  entrance  to  the  rustic  doors, 
or  quaint  gables  ;  nothing  but  a  single  street  of  thatched  and 
chiefly  clay-built  cottages,  ranged  in  a  somewhat  monotonous 
lino,  tho  roofs  so  green  with  moss  tiiat  at  first  we  hardly 
discern  the  houses  From  the  fields  and  trees.  The  village 
atreet  is  closed  at  the  end  by  a  woodeu  gate,  indicating  the 
little  traffic  there  is  on  tbc  road  through  it,  and  giving 
it  something  the  look  of  a  large  farmstead,  ia  which  a  righ' 
of  way  lies  through  the  yard.  The  road  which  leads  to  thii 
gate  ia  full  of  ruts,  and  winds  down  a  bad  bit  of  hill  between 
two  broken  banks  of  moor  ground,  succeeding  immediately 
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to  the  few  enclosures  which  surround  the  village  ,  the;  can 
hardly  be  called  fr»rdetis  ;  but  a  decayed  fragment  or  two  of 
fencing  611  the  gaps  iu  the  bank  ;  aud  a  clothes-line,  with  some 
slothes  oil  it,  striped  blue  and  red,  and  a  smock-frock,  ii 
stretched  between  the  trunks  of  some  stunted  willows  ;  ft  very 
small  haystack  and  ptgstyc  being  seen  at  the  back  of  the  cot 
tage  beyond.  An  empty,  two-wheeled,  lumbering  tart,  drawn 
by  ft  pair  of  horses  with  huge  wooden  collars,  the  driver  sitting 
Wily  in  the  sun,  sideways  on  the  leader,  is  going  slowly  home 
along  the  rough  road,  it  being  about  country  dinner-time. 
At  the  end  of  the  village  there  ia  a  better  house,  with  three 
chimneys  and  a  dormer  window  in  its  roof,  nud  the  roof  ia 
of  stone  shingle  instead  of  thatch,  but  very  rough.  This 
house  is  no  doubt  the  clergyman's  ;  there  is  some  smoke  from 
one  of  its  chimneys,  none  from  auy  other  in  the  village  ;  this 
smoke  is  from  the  lowest  chimney  at  the  back,  evidently  that 
of  thi  kitchen,  and  it  is  rather  thick,  the  fire  not  having  been 
long  lighted.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  clergyman** 
houa',,  nearer  the  shore,  is 'the  church,  discernible  from  the 
cotUge  only  by  its  low-arched  belfry,  a  little  neater  than 
on')  would  expect  iu  such  a  village  ;  perhaps  lately  built  by 
the  Pusuyite  inenmbent ; '  aud  beyond  the  church,  close  to 
the  sea,  are  two  fragments  of  a  border  war-tower,  standing 
on  their  circular  mouud,  worn  on  its  brow  deep  into  edges 
and   furrows  by  the  feet'  of  the  village  children.     On  the 

1  "  Puaeyism  "  wis  unknown  in  the  days  when  this  drawing  woe  made ; 
ticl  the  kindly  and  helpful  influencea  of  what  may  bo  called  ecclesiastical 
•bailment,  which,  in  a  inorbiilly  cingge rated  condition,  forms  one  of  the 
o.iucipal  elements  of  " PuiWyinD," — I  use  tliis  word  regretfully,  no  othci 
■xiciing  which  will  scire  Tor  it, — had  becu  known  and  frit  in  our  wild 
noi  them  dialricta  long  before. 
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bank  of  moor,  which  forma  the  foreground,  are  a  f 
the  carter's  dog  barking  at  a  vixenish  oue :  the  milkmaid 
is  feeding  another,  ji  gentle  white  one,  which  turns  its  head 
to  her,  expectant  of  a  handful  of  fresh  tiny,  which  she  h&« 
brought  for  it  in  her  blue  apron,  fastened  up  round  her  waist ; 
■he  stands  with  her  pail  on  her  head,  evidently  the  village 
coquette,  for  she  has  a  neut  bodice,  and  pretty  striped  petticoat 
nnder  the  bine  apron,  and  red  stockings.  Nearer  us,  the 
cowherd,  barefooted,  stands  on  a  piece  of  the  limestone  rock 
(for  the  ground  is  thistly  and  not  pleasurable  to  bora  (eat)  ; — 
whether  boy  or  girl  we  are  not  sure  ;  it  may  be  a  boy,  with 
a  girl's  worn-out  bonnet  on,  or  a  girl  with  a  poir  of  ragged 
trowsers  on  ;  probably  the  first,  as  the  old  bonnet  is  evidently 
useful  to  keep  the  sua  out  of  our  eyes  when  we  are  looking 
fur  strayed  cows  among  tbe  moorland  hollows,  and  helps  as 
at  present  to  watch  (holding  the  bonnet's  edge  down)  tho 
quarrel  of  the  vixenish  cow  with  the  dog,  which,  leaning  on 
our  long  stick,  we  allow  to  proceed  without  any  interference. 
A.  little  to  the  right  tbe  hay  is"  being  got  in,  of  which  the 
milkmaid  has  just  taken  her  apronful  to  the  white  cow ;  but 
the  hay  is  very  thin,  and  cannot  well  be  raked  up  because 
of  the  rocks  ;  we  must  glean  it  like  corn,  hence  the  sniallncsa 
of  our  stack  behind  the  willows;  and  a  woman  is  pressing 
a  bundle  of  it  hard  together,  kneeling  against  tbe  rock's 
edge,  to  carry  it  safely  to  the  hay-cart  without  dropping 
any.  Beyond  the  village  is  a  rocky  hill,  deep  set  with  brush- 
wood, a  square  crag  or  two  of  limestone  emerging  here  and 
there,  with  pleasant  torf  on  their  brows,  heaved  in  russet  and 
mossy  mounds  against  the  sky,  which,  clear  aud  calm,  and 
as  golden  as  the  moss,  stretches  down  behind  it  towards 
the  sea.  A  single  cottage  just  shows  its  roof  over  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  looking  seaward  ;  perhaps  one  of  the  village  « 
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herds  is  a  sea  captain  cow,  and  may  have  bnilt  it  there,  that 
his  mother  may  first  see  the  sails  of  his  ship  whenever  it 
runs  into  the  bay.  Then  under  the  hill,  and  beyond  the 
border  tower,  is  the  blue  sea  itself,  the  waves  flowing  in 
over  the  sand  in  long  curved  Hoes,  slowly  ;  shadows  of  clond 
and  gleams  of  shallow  water  on  white  sand  alternating — miles 
away  ;  but  no  sail  is  visible,  not  one  flsberboat  on  the  beach, 
not  one  dark  speck  on  the  quiet  horizon.  Beyond  all  are 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  clear  in  the  sun,  with  rosy  light 
on  all  their  crags, 

I  should  thick  the  reader  cannot  bnt  feel  the  kind  of 
harmony  there  is  in  this  composition  ;  tbe  entire  purpose 
of  the  painter  to  give  as  the  impression  of  wild,  yet  gentle, 
country  life,  monotonous  as  the  succession  of  the  noiseless 
waves,  patient  and  enduring  as  tbe  rocks  ;  but  peaceful,  and 
full  of  health  and  qniet  hope,  and  sanctified  by  tbe  pure 
mountain  air  and  baptismal  dew  of  heaven,  falling  softly  be- 
tween days  of  toil  and  nights  of  innocence. 

All  noble  composition  of  this  kind  can  be  reached  only  by 
instinct :  you  cannot  set  yourself  to  arrange  such  a  subject ; 
yon  may  see  it,  and  seize  it,  at  all  times,  but  never  laboriously 
invent  it.  And  your  power  of  discerning  what  is  beat  in 
expression,  among  natural  subjects,  depends  wholly  on  the  tem- 
per in  which  you  keep  your  own  mind  ;  above  all,  on  your 
bring  so  much  alone  as  to  allow  it  to  become  acutely  sensitive 
in  its  own  stillness.  The  noisy  life  of  modern  days  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  any  true  perception  of  natural  beauty.  If 
yon  go  down  into  Cumberland  by  the  railroad,  live  in  soma 
frequented  hotel,  and  explore  tbe  hills  with  merry  companions, 
however  much  you  may  enjoy  your  tour  or  their  conversation, 
depend  npon  it  you  will  never  choose  so  much  as  one  pictorial 
subject  rightly  ;  you  will  not  see  into  the  depth  of  any.    Bui 
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take  knapsack  and  stick,  walk  towards  tlie  hills  by  short  da; 
journeys — ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day — taking  a  week  from  some 
starting-place  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away  :  sleep  at  the  pretty 
little  wayside  inns,  or  the  rough  village  ones  ;  then  take  the 
hills  as  they  tempt  you,  following  glen  or  shore  as  your  eys 
glances  or  your  heart  guides,  wholly  scornful  of  loeal  fame  or 
fashion,  and  of  everything  which  it  ia  the  ordinary  traveller's 
duty  to  see,  or  pride  to  do.     Never  force  yourself  to  admire 
anything  when  you  are  not  in  the  humour  ;  but  never  force 
yourself  away  from  what  you  feel  to  be  lovely,  in  search  of  any- 
thing better :  and  gradually  the  deeper  scenes  of  the  natural 
world  will  unfold  themselves  to  you  in  still  increasing  fubit 
of  passionate  power  ;  and  your  difficulty  will  he  no  more 
seek  or  to  compose  subject-,  but  only  to  choose  one  from 
the  multitude  of  melodious  thoughts  with  which  you  will 
haunted,  thoughts  which  will  of  course  be  uoble  or  original 
proportion  to  your  own  depth  of  character  and  general  power 
of  mind  :  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  consideration  you  give  to 
any  single  drawing,  as  by  the  previous  discipliue  of  your  powers 
of  thought,  that  the  character  of  your  composition  will  bo 
determined.     Simplicity  of  life  will  make  you  sensitive  to 
refinement  and  modesty  of  sceuery,  just  as  inordinate  e* 
went  and  pomp  of  daily  life  will  make  you  eujoy  coarse  e 
and  affected  forms.     Habits  of  patient  comparison  aud 
rate  judgment  will  make'  your  art  precious,  as  they  will 
your  actions  wise  ;  and  every  increase  of  noble  enthusiasm 
your  living  spirit  will  be  measured  by  the  reflection  of  its 
Upou  the  workH  of  your  hands. 

Faithfully  yours 

.1    Rchxib 
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Thi  woret  danger  by  for,  to  which  a  stlitary  student  to 
exposed,  is  that  of  liking  things  that  he  should  not.  It  is  not 
so  much  his  difficulties,  as  his  tastes,  which  he  most  Bet  him- 
self to  conquer  ;  and  although,  under  the  guidance  of  a  mas- 
ter, many  works  of  art  may  be  made  instructive,  which  are 
only  of  partial  excellence  (the  good  and  bad  of  them  being 
duly  distinguished),  his  safeguard,  as  long  as  he  studies  alone, 
will  be  in  allowing  himself  to  possess  only  things,  in  their  way, 
so  free  from  faults,  that  nothing  he  copies  in  them  can  seriously 
mislead  him,  and  to  contemplate  only  those  works  of  art  which 
he  knows  to  be  either  perfect  or  noble  in  their  errors.  I  will 
therefore  set  down  in  clear  order,  the  names  of  the  masters 
whom  yon  may  safely  admire,  and  a  few  of  the  books  which 
you  may  safely  possess.  In  these  days  of  cheap  illustration,  the 
danger  is  always  rather  of  your  possessing  too  much  than  too 
little.  It-may  admit  of  some  question,  how  far  the  looking  at 
bad  art  may  set  off  and  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  good  ; 
but.  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  lire  always  on  quite 
wholesome  food,  and  that  our  taste  of  it  will  not  be  made  mort 


acute  by  feeding,   however  temporarily,  on  ashes.     Of  cow 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  can  only  be  serviceable  to  the 
studeut  after  he  has  made  considerable  progress  himself.     Ii 
only  wastes  the  time  and  dulls  the  feelings  of  young  persona,  lo 
drag  them  through  picture  galleries  ;  at  least.  Unless  they  lliem- 
selves  wish  to  look  at  particular  pictured.     Generally,  joung 
people  only  care  to  enter  a  picture  gallery  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  leave  to  run  a  race  to  the  other  end  of  it ;  and 
they  had  better  do  that  in  the  garden  below.     If,  however 
they  have  auy  real  enjoyment  of  pictures,  and  want  to  look  a 
this  one  or  that,  the  principal  point  is  never  to  disturb  t! 
looking  at  what  interests  them,  and  never  to  make  them  lot 
at  what  does  not.     Nothing  is  of  the  least  nse  to  young  p 
(nor,  by  the  way,  of  much  use  to  old  ones),  but  what  inte 
them  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  p 
nothing  but  good  art  into  their  possession,  yet  when  they  i 
passing  through  great  houses  or  galleries,  they  should  be  all< 
ed  to  look  precisely  at  what  pleases  thera  :  if  it  is  not  useful  to 
them  as  art,  it  will  be  in  some  other  way  ;  and  the  healthiest 
way  in  which  art  can  interest  them  is  when  they  look  at  it,  not 
as  art,  but  because  it  represents  something  they  like  iu  natn 
If  a  boy  has  had  his  heart  filled  by  the  life  of  some  great  n 
and  goes  up  thirstily  to  a  Vandyek  portrait  of  him,  to  * 
what  he  was  like,  that  is  the  wholesouiest  way  in  which  he  o 
begin    the   stndy   of  portraiture  ;  if  he   love   mountains,  t 
dwell  on  a  Turner  drawing  because  he  sees  in  it  a  likeness  to  a 
Yorkshire  scar,  or  an  Alpine  pass,  that  is  the  wholcsoracst  w 
In  which  he  can  begin  the  study  of  landscape  ;  and  if  a 
mind  is  filled  with  dreams  of  angels  and  saints,  andrthe  p«i 
before  an  Aagelico  because  she  thinks  it  must  surely  be  indee 
like  heaven,  that  U  the  wholcsomest  way  for  her  to  begin  t 
study  of  religious  art 
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When,  however,  the  student  has  made  some  definite  progress 
md  every  picture  becomes  really  a  guide  to  him,  false  or  true, 
in  his  own  work,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  never 
so  much  as  look  at  bad  art ;  and  then,  if  the  reader  is  willing 
tc  trust  me  in  the  matter,  the  following  advice  will  be  useful 
to  him.  In  which,  with  his  permission,  I  will  quit  the  indirect 
and  return  to  the  epistolary  address,  as  being  the  more  o>  *• 
lenient. 

First,  in  Galleries  of  Pictures  i 

1.  You  may  look,  with  trust  in  their  being  always  right,  at 
Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  John  Bellini,  and  Velaa 
qucz ;  the  authenticity  of  the  picture  being  of  course  eatab 
liahed  for  you  by  proper  authority. 

2.  Yon  may  look  with  admiration,  admitting,  however,  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,'  at  Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  Perugino, 
Fraucia,  Angelico,  Leonardo  da  Viuci,  Correggio,  Vandyck, 
Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Gaiusboroogh,  Turner,  and  the  modern 
Pre-Raphaelites.'  You  had  better  look  at  no  other  painters 
than  these,  for  you  run  a  chance,  otherwise,  of  beiug  led  far  off 
the  road,  or  into  grievous  faults,  by  some  of  the  other  great 
ones,  as  Michael  Angclo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens  ;  and  of  beiug, 
besides,  corrupted  in  taste  by  the  base  ones,  as  Mnrillo,  Sal- 
vador, Claude,  Gasper  Poussiu,  Teniers,  and  such  others.  Yon 
may  look,  however,  for  examples  of  evil,  with  safe  universality 

1 1  do  not  mean  necessarily  to  Imply  Inferiority  of  rank,  in  saying. that 
this  second  class  of  painters  hive  questionable  qualities.  The  greatei 
men  have  often  many  faults,  and  sometimes  their  faults  are  a  part  of 
their  greatness ;  but  such  men  are  not,  of  coarse,  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  student  with  absolute  implicitness  of  faith. 

1  Including  under  this  term,  John  Lewis,  and  William  Hunt  of  the  Old 
Water-colour,  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  the  best  painter  of  still  lib,  ] 
seliere,  that  ever  existed. 


ot  reprobation,  being  sure   tbat  everything  you  see  is  ti 
Doraenichino,  the  Caraeei,  Brouziiio,  uud  the  figure  pieces  of 
Sal  valor. 

Among  those  named  Tot  study  under  ipiestion,  you  cannot 
•«>k  too  much  at,  nor  grow  too  enthusiastically  fond  of,  An- 
,:,'luiip  Ueiitcl^lo,  Ri'jrtiolds,  Turner,  and  the  Prb-Bspuaeflta  ; 
but,  if  you  Bud  yourself  getting  especially  fond  of  any  of  the 
jltici-H,  leave  off  looking  at  them,  for  you  must  be  g 

n i  way  or  other.     If,  for  instauee,  you  begiu  to  like  Rem- 

oniLuit  or  Leonardo  especially,  you  are  losing  your  feeling  for 
colour ;  if  you  like  Van  Eydc  or  I'enigitio  especially,  you  must 
be  getliug  loo  fond  of  rigid  detail ;  aud  if  you  like  Vandyck  or 
(iaitisLniriiiigb  especially,  yon  mnst  be  too  much  attracted  by 
gentlemanly  fliuisiness. 

Secondly,  of  published,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  art,  such  aa 
you  may  be  able  to  get  yourself,  or  to  sec  ut  private  houses  or 
in   shops,   the  works  of  tbc  following  masters  are  the 
desirable,  after  the  Turners,  Rembrandts,  and  Durers,  wl 
have  asked  you  to  gut  first : 


ises  or 
I  most 


I,  Samuel  Prout. 

All  his  published  lithographic  sketches  are  of  the 
value,  wholly  unrivalled  in  power  of  composition,  and  in  love  and 
feeling  of  architectural  subject.  His  somewhat  mannered  linear 
execution,  though  not  to  be  imitated  in  your  own  sketches  from 
Nalnre,  may  be  occasionally  copied,  for  discipline's  snkc,  wilh 
great  advantage  ;  it  will  give  you  n  peculiar  steadiness  of  hand, 
not  quickly  attainable  in  any  other  way;  aud  there  is  uo  fear 
of  your  gutting  into  any  fruitful  mannerism  as  long  as  you 
ruriy  out  the  different  modes  of  more  delicate  study  above 
recommended. 

If  you  are  interested  in  architecture,  and  wish  to  make  il 
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four  chief  study,  you  should  draw  much  from  phoingraphs  of 
it ;  and  then  from  the  architecture  itself,  with  the  same  com 
pletion  of  detaU  and  gradation,  only  keeping  the  shadows  of 
doe  paleness,  in  photographs  the;  are  always  about  four  t  Ju«( 
as  dark  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  treat  buildings  with  as  much 
care  and  love  as  artists  do  their  rock  foregrounds,  drawing  all 
the  moss  and  weeds,  and  stains  upon  them.  But  if,  without 
caring  to  understand  architecture,  you  merely  want  the  pictu- 
resque character  of  it,  and  to  be  abld  to  sketch  it  fast,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Front  for  your  exclusivt  master  , 
only  do  not  think  that  you  arc  copying  Prout  by  drawing 
straight  lines  with  dots  at  the  end  of  them.  Get  first  his 
"  Rhine,"  aod  draw  the  subjects  that  have  most  hills,  and  least 
architecture  in  them,  with  chalk  on  smooth  paper,  till  you  can 
lay  on  his  broad  flat  tints,  and  get  his  gradations  of  light, 
which  are  very  wonderful ;  then  take  up  the  architectural  sub- 
jects in  the  "  Rhine,"  and  draw  again  and  again  the  groups  of 
figures,  Ac,,  in  his  "Microcosm,"  and  "Lessons  on  Light  and 
Shadow."  After  that,  proceed  to  copy  the  grand  subjects 
in  the  sketches  in  "  Flanders  and  Germany  ;"  or  in  "  Switzer 
land  and  Italy,"  if  you  cannot  get  the  Flanders  ;  but  the  Swit- 
zerland is  very  far  inferior.  Then  work  from  Nature,  not  trying 
to  I'routise  Nature,  by  breaking  smooth  buildings  into  rough 
ones,  but  only  drawing  what  yon  ste,  with  Prout's  simple  method 
and  firm  lines.  Don't  copy  his  coloured  works.  They  are  good, 
but  not  at  all  equal  to  bis  chalk  and  peucil  drawings,  and  yon 
will  become  a  mere  imitator,  and  a  very  feeble  imitator,  if  you 
use  colour  at  nil  in  Prout's  method.  I  have  not  space  tc 
explain  why  this  is  so,  it  would  take  rt  long  piece  of  reasoning  ; 
trust  me  for  the  statement. 
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2.  John  Lewis. 
His  sketches  iu  Spain,  lithographed  by  himself,  are  yotj 

taluable.  Get  ihem,  if  you  can,  and  also  some  cngrnvingi 
(about  eight  or  ten.  I  think,  altogether)  of  wild  beauts,  exe- 
■uted  by  bis  own  hand  a  long  time  ago  ;  they  are  very  prerioui 
hi  every  way  The  scries  of  the  "  Aihambra  "  is  rather  alight, 
and  few  of  the  subjects  are  lithographed  by  himself;  stiU  it  u 
well  worth  having. 

But  let  no  lithographic  work  come  into  the  boose,  if  you  can 
help  it,  nor  even  look  at  any,  except  Prout'n,  and  those  sketches 
of  Lewis's. 

3.  George  Cruikshank. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  meet  with  the  two  volumes  of 
•Grimm's  German  Stories,"  which  were  illustrated  by  liim 
long  ago,  pounce  upon  them  instautly ;  the  etchings  in  tlieru 
ore  the  Guest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that,  us  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  done  since  etching  was  invented.  Yon  cannot 
look  at  them  too  much,  uor  copy  them  loo  often. 

Alt  his  works  are  very  valuable,  though  disagreeable  when 
they  touch  on  the  worst  vulgarities  of  modern  life  ;  and  often 
much  spoiled  by  a  curiously  mistaken  type  of  face,  divided  so 
an  to  give  too  much  to  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  leave  too  iittle 
fb*  forehead,  the  eyes  being  set  about  two  thirds  up,  instead  of 
at  half  the  hoight  of  the  head.  But  his  manner  of  work  is 
always  right ;  and  his  tragic  power,  though  rarely  deratoped, 
and  warped  by  habits  of  caricature,  is,  in  reality,  as  great  aj 
his  grotesque  power. 

There  is  no  fear  of  his,  hurting  your  taste,  as  long  as  your 
principal  work  lies  among  art  of  so  totally  different  a  cliurac 
ter  as  most  of  that  which  1  have  recommended  to  yen  ;  uuc 
you  may,  therefore,  get  great  good  by  copying  almost  anything 
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af  his  that  may  come  in  yonr  way  ;  except  only  life  illustrations. 
lately  published  to  "Cinderella,"  aud  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," aud  "  Tom  Thumb,"  which  are  much  over-lalwured,  and 
confused  in  line.    Yon  should  get  tbem,  but  do  not  :opj  then 

4.  Alfred  Rethel 
I  only  know  two  publications  by  him  j  one,  the  "  Dance  of 
Death,"  with  text  by  Reiuiek,  published  in  Leipsic,  but  to  be 
bad  now  of  any  Loudon  bookseller  for  the  sum,  I  believe,  of 
eighteen  pence,  and  containing  six  plates  full  of  instructive  cha- 
racter ;  the  other,  of  two  plates  only,  "  Death  the  Avenger," 
and  "  Death  the  Friend."  These  two  are  far  superior  to  the 
"  Todteutanz,"  and,  if  you  can  get  them,  will  be  enough  in 
themselves,  to  show  all  that  Rethel  can  teach  you.  If  you 
dislike  ghastly  subjects,  get  "  Death  the  Friend  "  only. 

6.  Bewick. 
The  execution  of  the  plumage  in  Bewick's  birds  is  the  most 
masterly  thing  ever  yet  done  in  woodcutting  ;  it  is  just  worked 
as  Paul  Veronese  would  bave  worked  in  wood,  had  he  taken  to 
it.  His  vignettes,  though  too  coarse  in  execution,  and  vulgar  in 
types  of  form,  to  be  good  copies,  show,  nevertheless,  intellectual 
power  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  there  are  pieces  of  sentiment 
in  them,  cither  pathetic  or  satirical,  which  hive  never  since 
been  equalled  in  illustrations  of  this  simple  kind ;  the  bitter 
intensity  of  tho  feeling  being  just  like  that  which  characterises 
seme  of  the  leading  Pre-Kaphaelites.  Bewick  is  the  Barns  of 
painting. 

8.  Blake. 
The  "  Book  of  Job,"  engraved  by  himself,  is  of  the  highest 
rank  in  certain  characters  of  imagination  and  expression  ;  ir, 
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the  ino'le  of  obtaining  certain  effects  of  light  it  will  k>so  ti 
Tery  useful  example  to  yon.  In  expressing  conditions  of  glut 
md  flickering  light,  Blake  is  greater  than  Rembrandt. 

1.  Eichter. 
I  have  already  told  yon  what  to  guard  against  in  'ookiug 
dib  works.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  hate  done 
m  including  them  in  this  catalogue  at  all  ;  but  the  fancies  iu 
them  are  so  pretty  and  numberless,  that  I  must  risk,  for  their 
sake,  the  chance  of  hurting  you  a  little  in  judgment  of  style. 
If  you  waut  to  make  presents  of  story-books  to  childreu,  liis 
are  the  best  you  ran  now  get. 


8.  Rossetti. 
An  edition  of  Tennyson,  lately  published,  contains  woodci 
from  drawings  by  Rossetti  and  other  chief  Pre-Raphaelite 
ters.  They  are  terribly  spoiled  iu  the  cutting,  ami  generally 
the  best  part,  the  expression  of  feature,  entirely  lost ;'  still  they 
arc  full  of  instruction,  and  cannot  be  studied  too  closely.  But, 
observe,  respecting  these  wood-cuts,  that  if  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  looking  at  much  spurious  work,  in  which  sentjriient, 
action,  and  style  are  borrowed  or  artificial,  yon  will  assuredlj 
be  offended  at  first  by  all  genuine  work,  which  is  intense  in 
feeling.  Genuine  art,  which  is  merely  art,  such  as  Veronese's 
or  Titian's,  may  not  offend  you,  though  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  not  care  about  it :  but  genuine  works  of  feeling,  such 

1  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  St.  Cecily,  Rosaetti'a  first  illuntr* 
lion  to  the  "palnce  of  art,"  which  would  liuve  been  the  beat  in  the  book 
nad  it  born  well  engraved.  The  whole  work  should  bo  taken  up  ngnin, 
and  doae  by  line  engraving,  perfectly  ;  and  wholly  from  rrc-UaplLuelit" 
designs,  with  which  no  other  modern  wori  can  btar  die  lent  compari 


. 
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M  Maude  and  Aurora  Leigh  in  poetry,  or  the  grand  Pre-Rnr 
phaelite  designs  in  painting,  are  anre  to  offend  yon  ;  and  if  you 
cease  to  work  hard,  and  persist  in  looking  at  vicious  and  false 
art,  they  will  contiune  to  offend  yon.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
te  have  one  type  of  entirely  false  art,  in  order  to  know  what  to 
guard  against.  Flaxman's  outlines  to  Dante  contain,  I  think, 
examples  of  almost  every  kind  of  falsehood  and  feebleness 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  trained  artist,  not  base  in  thought,  to 
commit  or  admit,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Base  or  de- 
graded choice  of  subject,  such  as  you  will  constantly  find  in 
Tenters  and  others  of  the  Dutch  painters,  I  need  not,  I  hope, 
warn  yon  against ;  you  will  simply  tarn  away  from  tt  in  dis- 
gust ;  while  mere  bad  or  feeble  drawing,  which  makes  mistakes 
in  every  direction  at  once,  cannot  teach  yon  the  particular  sort 
of  educated  fallacy  in  question.  But,  in  these  designs  of  Flax- 
man's,  you  hare  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  fair  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  firm  setting  down  of  lines,  all  applied  in  the 
foolisheet  and  worst  possible  way ;  you  cannot  have  a  more 
finished  example  of  learned  error,  amiable  want  of  meaning, 
and  bad  drawing  with  a  steady  hand.1    ReUch's  outlines  have 

'  The  praise  I  have  given  incidentally  la  Flaxman's  sculpture  in  tho 
Seven  Lamps,  anil  elsewhere,  refers  wholly  to  hie  studies  from  Nature, 
and  simple  groups  In  marble,  which  were  always  good  and  interesting. 
Stilt,  I  have  overrated  him,  even  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  generally  to 
be  remembered  that,  in  speaking  of  artists  whose  works  I  cannot  ba  sup- 
posed to  have  specially  studied,  the  errors  I  Toll  into  will  always  be  On 
the  aide  of  praise.  For,  of  course,  praise  is  most  likely  to  be  given 
when  the  thing  praised  is  above  one's  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  at  out 
knowledge  increases,  s'icli  things  may  be  found  less  praiseworthy  than 
we  thought.  But  blame  can  only  be  justly  given  when  the  thing  blamed 
U  below  one's  level  of  sight ;  and,  practically,  I  never  do  blame  anything 
until  I  have  got  wolt  past  it,  and  am  certain  that  there  is  demonstrable 


mom  real  material  in  them  tliuu  Flaxmau's,  occasionally 
ing  true  fancy  and  power  •  in  artistic  principle  they  are  nearlj 
as  bad,  and  in  taste  worse.  All  outlines  from  statuary,  at 
given  in  works  on  classical  art,  will  be  very  hurtful  to  you  if 
yon  in  the  least  like  them  ;  and  nearly  all  finished  line  engraY- 
ings.  Some  particular  prints  I  could  name  which  possess  in- 
structive qualities,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  distinguish 
them,  and  the  best  way  is  to  avoid  line  engravings  of  figures 
altogether.  If  yon  happen  to  be  a  rich  person,  possessing 
quantities  of  tliem,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  the  large  finished 
prints  from  Raphael,  Correggio,  &c,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
that  you  can  make  any  progress  in  knowledge  of  real  art  till 
yon  have  sold  them. all — or  burnt  them,  which  would  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  world.  I  hope  that  some  day,  true  and 
noble  engravings  will  be  made  from  the  few  pictures  of  the 
great  schools,  which  the  restorations  undertaken  by  the  modern 
managers  of  foreign  galleries  may  leave  us  ;  but  the  existing 
engravings  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  good  in 
the  works  they  profess  to  represent,  and  if  you  like  them,  you 
like   in   the    originals    of    the  in   hardly   anything    but    their 

falsehood  in  it.  I  believe,  therefore,  all  mi  blame  to  be  wholly 
worthy,  having  never  yet  had  occasion  to  repent  of  one  depreciatory 
word  llmt  I  have  ever  written,  while  I  have  often  found  that, 
respect  to  things  I  had  not  time  to  study  cloudy,  I  was  led  too  far  by  aud> 
den  admiration,  helped,  perhaps,  by  peculiar  associations,  or  other  do' 
ceptive  accidents ;  und  this  the  more,  because  I  never  care  to  check  an 
MpreMiou  of  delight,  thinking  the  chances  are,  that,  even  if  mistaken, 
it  will  do  more  good  than  harm ;  but  I  weigh  every  word  of  blame  with 
acrupulous  oautioa.  I  have  sometime*  craeeo  a  strong  passage  of  blame 
from  second  editions  of  my  books;  but  this  was  only  when  1  found  it 
effesded  the  reader  without  convincing  him,   never  because  I  repented 


- 

ia»ry 
with 
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Finally,  yonr  judgment  will  be,  of  course,  much  •Sotted  bj 
your  tute  in  literatare.  Indeed,  I  know  many  persons  who 
bare  the  purest  taste  in  literature,  and  yet  false  taste  in  art, 
and  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  pnrzles  me  not  a  little ;  but  I 
hare  never  known  any  one  with  false  taste  in  books,  and  true 
taste  in  pictures.  It*is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  yon, 
not  only  for  art's  sake,  but  for  all  kinds  of  sake,  in  these  days 
of  book  deluge,  to  keep  ont  of  the  salt  swamps  of  literatare, 
and  lire  on  a  little  rocky  island  of  yonr  own,  with  a  spring  and 
a  lake  in  it,  pure  and  good.  I  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  the 
choice  of  yonr  library  to  yon,  every  several  mind  needs  differ- 
ent books  ;  bat  there  are  some  books  which  we  all  need,  and 
assuredly,  if  yon  read  Homer,1  Plato,  JBechylue,  Herodotus, 
Dante,'  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  as  much  as  yon  ought,  yoo 
will  not  require  wide  enlargement  of  shelves  to  right  and  left 
of  them  for  purposes  of  perpetual  study.  Among  modern 
books,  aroid  generally  magazine  and  review  literature.  Some- 
times it  may  contain  a  useful  abridgement  or  a  wholesome  piece 
of  criticism  ;  bat  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  it  will  either  waste 
yonr  time  or  mislead  yon.  If  yon  want  to  understand  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  read  the  best  book  upon  it  yon  can  hear  of ; 
not  a  review  of  the  book.  If  yon  dont  like  the  first  book  yon 
try,  seek  for  another  ;  but  do  not  hope  erer  to  understand  the 
subject  without  pains,  by  a  reviewer's  help.  Avoid  especially 
that  class  of  literature  which  has  a  knowing  tone  ;  it  is  the 

'  Chapman's,  if  not  the  original 

'  Cure/a  or  Caylej'e,  IT  not  the  original.  I  do  not  know  wbloh  ar 
the  beat  translations  of  Plato.  Herodotus  and  jBsahjln*  can  only  be 
read  in  the  original.  It  may  seem  ntranga  that  I  name  books  like  them 
for  "  beginners :"  bat  all  the  greatest  books  contain  food  for  all  ages ; 
and  an  intelligent  and  rightly  bred  7011th  or  girl  ougit  to  enjoy  mnok, 
iron  in  Plato,  by  the  time  thej  are  flfwen  or  sixteen. 
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most  poisonous  of  all.  Kvery  good  book,  or  piece  of  book, 
full  of  admiration  and  awe  ;  it  may  contain  firm  assertion  or 
stern  satire,  but  it  never  sneers  coldly,  nor  asserts  hatiglitily, 
and  it  always  leads  you  to  reverence  or  love  soiuethiug  with 
your  whole  heart.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  tin 
retire  of  tlie  venomous  race  of  books  from  the  satire  of  tha 
noble  and  pure  ones  ;  but  in  general  you  may  notice  that  the 
cold-blooded  Crustacean  and  B;itraeliian  books  will  sneer  at 
sentiment ;  and  the  warm-blooded,  human  hooka,  at  sin.  Theu, 
in  general,  the  more  you  can  restrain  your  serious  reading  to 
reflective  or  lyric  poetry,  history,  nnd  natural  history,  avoiding 
Action  and  the  drama,  the  healthier  your  mind  will  become. 
Of  modern  poetry  keep  to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Criilibe, 
Tennyson,  the  two  Brownings,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Coven- 
try Patmore,  whose  "  Augel  in  the  House"  is  a  most  finished 
piece  of  writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet 
modern  domestic  feeling ;  while  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Aurora 
Leigh  "  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  poem  which  the  cen- 
tury has  produced  in  any  language.  Cast  Coleridge  at  onco 
aside,  as  sickly  and  useless  ;  nnd  Shelley,  as  shallow  and  ver- 
bose  ;  Byron,  until  your  taste  is  fully  formed,  and  you  are  able 
to  discern  the  magnificence  in  hiui  from  the  wrong.  Never 
read  bad  or  common  poetry,  nor  write  any  poetry  yourself ; 
there  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  than  too  little  in  the  world 
already. 

Of  reflective  prose,  read  chiefly  Bacon,  Johnson,  nnd  Helpa 
Carlyle  is  hardly  to  be  named  as  a  writer  for  "beginners," 
because  his  teaching,  though  to  some  of  us  vitally  necessary, 
may  to  others  be  hurtful.  If  you  understand  and  like  Lira, 
read  him  ;  if  he  offends  you,  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  him, 
and  perhaps  may  never  be  so  ;  at  all  events,  give  him  up,  as 
lid  sea-bathing  if  yon  found  it  hurt  you,  till  yon  are 
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stronger.  Of  fiction,  read  Sir  Charles  Grnndison,  Scott't 
novels,  Miss  Edge  worth's,  and,  if  you  are  a  young  lady, 
Madame  dc  Gculis',  the  French  Miss  Edge  worth  ;  making  these, 
I  mean,  your  constant  companions.  Of  course  yon  most,  or 
will,  read  other  books  for  amusement,  once  or  twice ;  but  yM 
•fill  find  that  these  have  an  element  of  perpetuity  in  them, 
existing  in  nothing  else  of  their  kiud  ;  while  their  peculiar 
quietness  and  repose  of  manner  will  also  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  teaching  you  to  feel  the  same  characters  in  art.  Read 
little  at  a  time,  trying  to  feel  interest  in  little  things,  and  read- 
ing not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  story  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  pleasant  people  into  whose  company  these  writers 
bring  you.  A  common  book  will  often  give  you  much  amuse- 
meut,  but  it  is  only  a  noble  book  which  will  give  you  deal 
friends.  Remember  also  that  it  is  of  less  importance  to  you  id 
your  earlier  years,  that  the  books  you  read  should  be  clever, 
than  that  they  should  be  riirht.  I  do  not  mean  oppressively  or 
repulsively  instructive ;  but  that  the  thoughts  they  express 
should  be  just,  nnd  the  feelings  tney  excite  generous.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  read  tno  wittiest  or  the  moat  suggestive 
nooks  :  it  is  better,  in  general,  to  hear  what  is  already  known, 
and  may  be  simply  said.  Much  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
day,  though  good  to  be  read  by  persons  of  ripe  age,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  agitate  rather  than  confirm,  and  leaves  its  readers  too 
frequently  in  a  helpless  or  hopeless  indignation,  the  worst  possi- 
ble state  into  which  the  mind  of  youth  can  be  thrown.  It  may, 
r  nikfd,  become  accessary  for  you,  as  you  advance  in  life,  to  set 
mii'  hand  to  things  that  need  to  be  altered  in  the  world,  or 
■ipply  your  heart  chiefly  to  what  must  be  pitted  in  it,  or  con- 
demned ;  but,  for  a  young  person,  the  safest  temper  is  one  ot 
reverence,  and  the  safest  place  one  of  obscurity.    Certainly  at 
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present,  and  pcrhai«  through  all  your  life,  your  teachers  art 
wisest  when  they  make  you  content  in  quid  virtue,  and  that 
literature  and  art  are  beat  for  you  which  point  out,  in  common 
life  and  familiar  things,  the  abjecU  for  hopeful  labour,  and  fts 
humble  love. 
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PREFACE. 


Fob  some  time  back  I  have  felt  the  want, 
among  Students  of  Drawing,  of  a  writtei  code 
of  accurate  Perspective  Law ;  the  modes  of 
construction  in  common  use  being  various, 
and,  for  some  problems,  insufficient.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  to  draw  up  such1  a  code 
in  popular  language,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  most  repulsive  difficulties  of  the  subject; 
but  finding  this  popularization  would  be  im-* 
possible,  without  elaborate  figures  and  long 
explanations,  such  as  I  had  no  leisure  to  pre- 
pare, I  have  aiTanged  the  necessary  rnlea  in 
a  short  mathematical  form,  which  any  school- 
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boy  may  read  through  in  a  few  days,  after 
he  has  mastered  the  first  three  and  the  sixth 
books  of  Euclid. 

Some  awkward  compromises  have  been 
admitted  between  the  first-attempted  popu- 
lar explanation,  and  tbe  severer  arrangement, 
involving  irregular  lettering  and  redundant 
phraseology  ;  but  I  cannot  for  the  present  do 
more,  and  leave  the  book  therefore  to  its 
trial,  hoping  that,  if  it  be  found  by  masters 
of  schools  to  answer  its  purpose,  I  may  here 
after  bring  it  into  better  form.* 


*  Some  irregularities  of  arrangement  have  been  admitted 
merely  Tor  t  lie  sake  of  convenient  reference;  the  eighth  problem, 
for  instance,  ought  to  have  been  given  as  a  case  of  the  seventh, 
but  is  separately  enunciated  on  account  of  its  importance. 

Several  constructions,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  u 
problems,  are  on  the  contrary  given  as  corollaries,  iu  order 
to  keep  the  more  directly  con  nee  led  problems  in  closet 
sequence ;  thus  the  cuoslruutio-n  of  rectangles  and  polygons  in 
»ertical  planes  would  appear  by  the  Tiiblo  of  Contents  to  haw 
been  omitted,  being  given  in  the  corollary  to  Problem  IX 


An  account  of  practical  methods,  sufficient 
for  general  purposes  of  sketching,  might  in 
deed  have  been  set  down  in  much  less  space, 
but  if  the  student  reads  the  following  pages 
carefully,  he  will  not  only  find  himself 
able,  on  occasion,  to  solve  perspective  pro- 
blems of  a  complexity  greater  than  the  ordi- 
nary  rules  will  reach,  but  obtain  a  clue  to 
many  important  laws  of  pictorial  effect,  no 
less  than  of  outline.  The  subject  thus  exa- 
mined becomes,  at  least  to  my  mind,  very 
curious  and  interesting ;  but,  for  students  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  it  np  in 
this  abstract  form,  I  believe  good  help  will 
be  soon  furnished,  in  a  Beries  of  illustrations 
•of  practical  perspective  now  in  preparation  by 
Mr.  Le  Vengeur.  I  have  not  seen  this  essay 
in  an  advanced  state,  but  the  illustrations 
shown  to  me  were  very  clear  and  good ;  and, 


as  the  author  has  devoted  much  thought  to 
their  arrangement,  1  hope  that  his  work  will 
he  precisely  what  is  wanted  by  the  general 
learner. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject 
'.nto  its  more  extended  branches  will  find,  I 
believe,  Cloquet's  treatise  the  best  hitherto 
published.* 
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PuiracE  AND  Observations  0 


INTRODUCTIOIT. 


Vara  you  begin  to  read  this  book,  sit  down  very  new 
the  window,  and  shut  the  window.  I  hope  the  view 
out  of  it  is  pretty;  bat,  whatever  the  view  may  be, 
we  shall  find  enough  in  it  for  an  illustration  of  the 
first  principles  of  perspective  (or,  literally,  of  "look-. 
ing  through  "  ).  , 

Every  pane  of  your  window  may  be  considered,  if 
you  choose,  as  a  glass  picture;  and  what  you  sea 
through  it,  as  painted  on  its  surface. 

And  if,  holding  your  head  still,  you  extend  your 
hand  to  the  glass,  you  may,  with  a  brush  full  of  any 
thick  colour,  trace,  roughly,  the  lines  of  the  land- 
scape on  the  glass. 

But,  to  do  this,  you  must  hold  your  head  very  still. 

Not  only  you  must  not  move  it  sideways,  nor   op 

and  down,  bat  it  must  not  even  move  backwards  or 

_  forwards ;  for,  if  yon  move  yonr  head  forwards,  you 
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will  see  more  of  the  landscape  through  the  pane  • 
and,  it"  you  move  it  backwards,  you  will  see  Uta; 
or  considering  the  pane  of  glass  as  a  picture,  when 
you  hold  your  head  near  it,  the  objects  aro  painted 
small,  and  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  a  little 
space ;  but,  when  you  hold  your  head  some  distance 
bacx,  the  objects  are  painted  larger  upon  the  pane, 
and  fewer  of  them  go  into  the  field  of  it. 

But,  besides  holding  your  head  still,  you  must, 
when  you  try  to  trace  the  picture  on  the  glass,  shut 
one  of  your  eyes.  If  you  do  not,  the  point  of  the 
brush  appears  double ;  and,  on  farther  experiment, 
yon  will  observe  that  each  of  your  eyes  sees  the 
object  in  a  different  place  on  the  glass,  so  that  the 
tracing  which  is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  right  eye 
is  a  couple  of  inches  (or  more,  according  to  your 
distance  from  the  pane),  to  the  left  of  that  which 
is  true  to  the  sight  of  the  left. 

Thus,  it  is  only  possible  to  draw  what  you  see 
through  the  window  rightly  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  by  fixing  one  eye  at  a  given  pouit,  and 
neither  moving  it  to  the  right  nor  left    nor  up  nor 
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down  nor  backwards  nor  forwards.  Every  picture 
drawn  in  true  perspective  may  be  considered  as  an 
upright  piece  of  glass,*  on  which  the  objects  seen 
through  it  have  been  thus  drawn.  Perspective  can, 
therefore,  only  be  quite  right,  by  being  calculated 
for  one  fixed  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer; 
nor  will  it  ever  appear  decqrtivdy  right  unless 
seen  precisely  from  the  point  it  is  calculated  for. 
Custom,  however,  enables  us  to  feel  the  rightnees 
of  the  work  on  using  both  our  eyes,  and  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  it,  even  when  we  stand  at  some  distance 
from  the  point  it  is  designed  for. 

Supposing  that,  instead  of  a  window,  an  unbroken 
plate  of  crystal  extended  itself  to  the  right  and  left 
of  yon,  and  high  in  front,  and  that  yon  had  a 
brush  as  long  as  yon  wanted  (a  mile  long,  sup- 
pose), and  could  paint  with  such  a  brush,  then 
the  clouds  high  up,  nearly  over  your  head,  and  the 
landscape    far    away   to    the   right    and   left,    might   . 

*  If  the  glare  were  not  upright,  but  sloping,  the  objects  might 
•till  be  drawn  through  it,  bat  their  perspective  would  then  b* 
different.  Perspective,  m  commonly  ttugt.^  ii  always  csloallBsi 
for  a  vertical  plane  of  picture. 
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be  traced,  and  puintmi,  on  this  enormous  crystal 
field.*  But  if  the  field  were  so  vast  (suppose  a  mila 
high  and  a  mile  wide),  certainly,  after  the  picture 
was  done,  you  would"  not  stand  aa  near  to  it, 
to  see  it,  as  yoa  are  now  sitting  near  to  your  i 
dow.  In  order  to  trace  the  upper  clouds  through 
your  great  glass,  you  would  have  had  to  stretc 
your  neck  quite  back,  and  nobody  likes  to  bend 
iheir  neck  back  to  see  the  top  of  a  picture.  So 
>-■  in  would  walk  a  long  way  back  to  see  the 
great  picture  —  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhai«,— 
and  then  all  the  perspective  would  be  wrong,  and 
would  look  quite  distorted,  and  you  would  discover 
that  you  ought  to  have  painted  it  from  the  greater 
distance,  if  you  meant  to  look  at  it  from  that  distance. 
Thus,  tho  distance  at  which  you  intend  the  observer 
to  stand  from  a  picture,  and  for  which  you  calculate 
the  perspective,  onght  to  regulate  to  a  certain  degree 
the  size  of  the  picture.  If  you  place  the  point  of 
Observation   near  the   canvass,  you  should  not  mak« 


*  Supposing  it  to  have-  tin  thickness;  otherwise  the  images,  would 
M  distorted  by  refi-HCtiou. 
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the  picture  very  large :  vice  versa,  if  yon  place  th« 
point  of  observation  far  from  the  canvass,  you  should 
not  make  n  very  small ;  the  fixing,  therefore,  of  thin 
point  of  observation  determines,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, within  cert  ilia  limits,  the  size  of  yom 
picture.  But  it  does  not  determine  tliis  size  by  any 
perspective  law;  and  it  is  a  mistake  made  by  many 
writers  on  perspective,  to  connect  some  of  their  rules 
definitely  with  the  size  of  the  picture.  For,  suppose 
that  yon  bad  what  you  now  see  through  your 
window  painted  actually  upon  its  surface,  it  would 
be  quite  optional  to  cut  out  any  piece  yon  chose, 
with  the  piece  of  the  landscape  that  was  painted 
on  it.  You  might  have  only  half  a  pane,  with  a 
single  tree;  or  a  whole  pane,  with  two  trees  and  a 
cottage ;  or  two  panes  with  the  whole  farmyard  and 
pond ;  or  four  panes,  with  farmyard,  pond,  and 
foreground.  And  any  of  these  pieces,  if  the  land- 
scape upon  them  were,  as  a  scene,  pleasantly  ccro- 
posed,  would  be  agreeable  pictures,  though  of  quite 
different  sizes;  and  yet  they  would  be  all  calculated 
for  the  same  distance  of  observation. 
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Id     the     following     treatise,    therefore,     I     keep     th« 
*tze    of    the    picture     entirely    undetermined.       I    cc 
tiller    the    field    of    canvas*    as    wholly    unlimited,   a 
on     that     condition      determine     lie     perspective     I*1 
After    we    know     how    to    apply     those    laws     without 
limitation,      we     shall      we       what      limitations      of      the 
size     of    the     pi.  lure,     their     results     may     render 

But  although  the  size  of  the  picture  is  thus  inde- 
pendent of  the  observer's  distance,  the  sizo  of  the 
abject  rapraawitod  in  the  picture  is  not.  On  the 
contrary,  that  size  is  fixed  by  absolute  mathematical 
law ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you  have  to  draw  a 
tower  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  ijnarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  you,  the  height  which  you  ought  to 
give  that  lower  on  yonr  paper  depends,  with  ma- 
thematical precision,  on  the  distance  at  which  you 
intend  your  paper  to  be  placed.  So,  also,  do  all  the 
rales  for  drawing  the  form  of  the  tower,  whatever 
it  may  be, 

lli-ucc,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  beginning  a 
drawing   is   to   fix,    at   your  thrice,   this   distance   of 
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observation,  or  the  distance  at  which  yon  mean  to 
stand  from  yonr  paper.  After  that  is  determined, 
all  is  determined,  except  only  the  ultimate  size  of 
yonr  picture,  which  you  may  jnake  greater,  or  lew, 
not  by  altering  the  size  of  the  things  represented, 
but  by  taking  in  more,  or  fetoer  of  them.  So,  then, 
before  proceeding  to  apply  any  practical  perspective 
rule,  we  must  always  have  our  distance  of  observa- 
tion marked,  and  the  most  convenient  way  of  marking 
it  is  the  following. 

placing  of  the  siqiit-point,  siqht-uitx,  BTATiOM-PoarT, 
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I.  The  Sight-Point. — Let  a  n  c  u,  Fig.  I.,  be  youi 
sheet  of  paper,  the  larger  tlu  better,  though  per 
haps  we  may  cut  out  of  it  at  last  only  a  small 
piece  for  our  picture,  audi  aa  the  dotted  circle 
n  o  p  q.  This  circle  ia  not  intended  to  limit  i-iilxT 
the  size  or  shape  of  our  picture:  you  may  ulti- 
mately have  it  round  or  oval,  horizontal  or  upright, 
small  or  largo,  aa  you  choose.  I  only  dot  the  line 
to  give  you  :iii  idea  of  whereabouts  you  will  pro- 
bably like  to  have  it;  and,  as  the  operations  of 
perspective  are  more  conveniently  performed  upon 
paper  underneath  the  picture  than  above  it,  I  put 
this  conjectural  circle  at  the  top  of  the  paper, 
about  the  middle  of  it,  leaving  plenty  of  paper  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  bottom.  Now,  as  an  observer 
generally  stands  near  the  middle  of  a  picture  to 
loult  at  it,  we  had  better  at  first,  and  for  simpli- 
city's s:ike,  fix  the  point  of  observation  opposito  the 
middle  of  our  conjectural  picture.  So  take  the  point 
*,  the  centre  of  the  circle  nop  q; — or,  which  wiL 
be    simpler    for    you    in    your    own    work,   take    the 

hit  s  at  random  near   the  top  of  your  paper,  and 
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strike  the  circle  s  o  r  q  round  it,  any  size  you  like. 
Then  the  point  S  is  to  represent  the  point  opposite 
which  you  wish  the  observer  of  your  picture  to  place 
Lis  ey;,  in  looking  St  it.  Call  this  point  the  "Sight- 
Point." 

IL  Ttie  Siorrr-I.ura. — Through  the  Sight-point,  s, 
draw  a  horizontal  line,  a  a,  right  across  your  paper 
from  side  to  side,  and  call  this  line  the  "  Sight- 
Line." 

This  line  is  of  great  practical  use,  represent- 
ing the  level  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  all  through 
the  picture.  You  will  find  hereafter  that  if  there 
is  a  horizon  to  be  represented  in  your  picture,  as 
of  distant  sea  or  plain,  this  line  defines  it. 

ID.  The  Station  Line. — From  s  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular line,  s  n,  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and 
call  this  line  the  "  Station-Line.*1 

This  represents  the  line  on  which  the  observer 
stands,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  picture; 
and  it  ought  to  be  imagined  as  drawn  right  out  from 
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the  paper  at  tho  point  8.  Hold  your  paper  upright 
to  front  of  you,  and  hold  your  pencil  horizontally, 
with  ita  point  against  the  point  a,  as  if  you  wanted 
to  run  it  through  the  paper  there,  and  the  pencil 
will  represent  the  direction  in  which  the  line  s  i: 
ought  to  be  drawn.  B'lt  as  all  the  measurements 
which  we  have  to  set  upon  this  line,  and  operations 
which  we  have  to  perform  with  it,  are  just  ttie  same 
when  it  is  drawn  on  the  paper  itself,  below  s,  as 
they  would  be  if  it  were  represented  by  a  wire  in 
the  position  of  the  levelled  pencil,  and  as  they  are 
much  more  easily  performed  when  it  is  drawn  on 
tho  paper,  it  is  always  in  practice  so  drawn. 


IV.  Tax  STATiON-rorMT. — On  this  line,  mark  the 
distance  a  t  at  your  pleasure,  for  the  distance  at 
which  you  wish  your  picture  to  be  seen,  and  call 
the  point  T  the  "  Station-Point." 

in  practice,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  make  the 
distance  si  abont  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  yoXiT 
intended  picture ;  and  it  should,  for  the  most  rurt,  be 
more  rather  than  less;  but,  as  I  have  just  stated,  thisjl 
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quite  arbitrary.  However,  in  this  figure,  lis  au  ap- 
proximation to  a  generally  advisable  distance,  I  make 
the  distance  s  t  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
n  o  p  o.  Now,  having  fixed  this  distance,  b  t,  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  objects  in  our  picture  are  fixed 
likewise,  and  for  this  reason  : — 

Lot  the  upright    line   a    b,  Fig.  2.,  represent    a 
pane  of  glass  placed  where  our  picture  ia  to  be  placed ; 


D 
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hut  seen  at  the  side  of  it,  edgeways;  let  a  be  the 
Sight-point ;  s  t  the  Station-tine,  which,  in  this 
figure,  observe,  ia  in  its  true  position,  drawn  out 
from  the  paper,  not  down  upon  it ;  and  t  th« 
Station-point. 
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Suppose  the  Station-line  8  t  to  be  continued,  01 
in  mathematical  language  "produced,"  thfbugh  8, 
far  beyond  the  pane  of  glass,  and  let  p  q  be  a  tower 
or  other  upright  object  Bituated  on  or  above  thii 
line. 

Now  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  P  q  a 
measured  by  the  angle  q  t  P,  between  the  rays  of  light 
which  come  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  But  lie  actual  height  of  the  image 
of  the  tower  on  the  pane  of  glass  a  b,  between  i 
and  it,  is  the  distance  p'  o/,  between  the  points  where 
the  rays  traverse  the  glass. 

Evidently,  the  farther  from  the  point  t  we  place 
the  glass,  making  s  t  longer,  the  larger  will  be  tie 
image  j  and  the  nearer  we  place  it  to.  t,  the  smaller 
the  image,  and  that  in  a  fiied  ratio.  Let  the  dis- 
tance n  t  be  the  direct  distance  from  the  Station- 
point  to  the  foot  of  the  object.  Then,  if  wu  place 
the  glass  a  b  st  one  third  of  that  whole  distance, 
p'  q'  will  be  one  third  of  the  real  height  of  the  object  J 
if  we  place  the  glass  at  two  thirds  of  the  distance,  ai 
at   E  V,  e"  q"  (the  height  of  the  image  at  that  point} 
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trill  be  two  thirds  the  height*  of  the  object,  and  so 
en.  Therefore  the  mathematical  law  is  that  p'  q' 
will  lie  lo  pqbsstIod  t.  I  put  this  ratio  clear)} 
by  itself  that  you  may  remember  it : 

p'  q'  :  p  q  : :  a  T  :  d  t 
or  in  words : 

p  dash  q  dash  istopQassrtoDT 
In  which  formula,  recollect  that  p'  q'  is  the  height 
of  the  appearance  of  the  object  on  the  picture ;  p  q 
the  height  of  the  object  itself;  a  the  Sight-point;  t 
the  Station-point;  n  a  point  at  the  direct  distance 
of  tbe  object ;  though  the  object  is  seldom  placed 
actually  on  the  line  t  s  produced,  and  may  be  far 
to  the  right  or  left  of'  it,  the  formula  is  still  the 
same. 

For  let  s,  Fig.  3.,  be  the  Sight-point,  and  a  b  the 
glass  —  here  seen  looking  down  on  its  vppcr  edge, 
not  sideways; — then  if  the  tower  (represented   now, 


•  I  say  "  height "  Instead  of  "  magnitude,"  Tor  a  reason  stated  in 
Appendix  L,  to  which  you  mill  soon  be  referred.     Bead  on  here  at 
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as  on  a  map,  l>y  the  dark  square),  instead  of  being 
at  d  on  the  line  s  t  produced,  be  at  e,  to  the  right 
(or  left)  of  the  spectator, 
etill  the  apparent  height 
of  the  tower  on  a  b  will 
be  as  b'  t  to  e  t,  which 
is    the  same  ratio  as    that 

Of  S  T  tO  D  T. 

Now  in  many  perspective 
problems,   the  position   of 
an  object  is  more  conveni- 
T  ently  expressed  by  the  two 

71ft.*- 

measu  rem  cuts  d  t  and  D  e, 
than  by  the  single  oblique  measurement  x  t. 

I  shall  call  d  t  the  "  direct  distance  "  of  the  object 
at  e,  and  d  e  its  "  lateral  distance."  It  is  rather  a, 
license  to  call  d  T  its  "  direct "  distance,  for  b  t  u 
khe  more  direct  of  the  two ;  but  there  is  no  other 
term  which  would  not  cause  confusion. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  an  object,  the-  vertical  height  of  some 
point  in  it,  above  or  below  the  eye,  must  be  given; 
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that  ia  to  say,  either  n  y  or  n  q  in  Fig.  2,* :  this  1 
■hall  call  the  "  vertical  distance "  of  the  point  given. 
In  all  perspective  problems  these  three  distances,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  object,  must  be  stated,  other- 
wise the  problem  is  imperfectly  given.  It  ought  not 
to  be  required  of  us  merely  to  draw  a  room  or  a 
church  in  perspective;  but  to  draw  this  room  from 
this  corner,  and  that  church  on  that  spot,  in  per- 
spective.  For  want  of  knowing  how  to  base  their 
drawings  on  the  measurement  and  place  of  the  object, 
I  have  known  practised  students  represent  a  parish 
church,  certainly  in  true  perspective,  but  with  a  nave 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  long. 

It  is  true  that  in  drawing  landscapes  from  nature 
the  sizes  and  distances  of  the  objects  cannot  be  accu- 
rately known.  When,  however,  we  know  how  to 
draw  them  rightly,  if  their  size  were  given,  we  have 
only  to  assume  a  rational   approximation  to  their 


*  p  and  q  bring  points  Indicative  of  the  plaoe  of  the  tower's  ban 
■tid  top.  In  this  figure  both  are  above  the  Bight-lino ;  if  the  tower 
were  below  the  spectator  both  won' a  be  below  It,  and  therefore 
measured  >elow  n. 
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size,  and  the  resulting  drawing  will  be  true  enough 
for  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
maltei  that  we  represent  a  distant  cottage  as  eighteen 
feet  long  when  it  is  in  reality  only  seventeen  ;  but 
it  matters  much  that  we  do  not  represent  it  as 
eighty  feet  long,  as  we  easily  might  if  we  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  draw  from  measurement.  There* 
fore,  in  all  the  following  problems  the  measurement 
of  the  cbject  is  given. 

The  student  must  observe,  however,  that  in  order 
to  bring  the  diagrams  into  convenient  compass,  the 
measurements  assumed  are  generally  very  different 
from  any  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  3.,  the  distance  d  s  would  be  probably  in  practice 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  and  the  distance  t  s,  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer  to  the  paper,  only  two  or  three 
feet.  The  mathematical  law  is  however  precisely  the 
tame,  whatever  the  proportions;  and  I  use  such  pro- 
portions as  are  best  calculated  to  maka  the  diagram 
clear.  * 

Now,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  a  perspectiva 
[irohlera  are  the  following : 
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The  Sight-line  o  h  given,  Fig.  1. ; 
The  Sight-point  s  given ; 
The  Station-point  T  given ;  and 
The  three  distances  of  the  object,"  direct,  lateral, 
and  vertical,  with  its  dimensions,  given. 

The  eke  of  the  picture,  conjectorally  limited  by 
the  dotted  circle,  is  to  be  determined  afterwards  at 
our  pleasure.  On  these  conditions  I  proceed  at  once 
to  construction. 

*  More  accurately,  "the  threo  distances  of  any  joint,  either  in  tM 
object  itself)  or  indie  Mive  of  its  diataaoe." 
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TO  FIX  TUX  FOSinOX   OF   A  OIVET  POINT.  10 

[Let  o  ii  lie  the  Sight-line,  s  the  Sight-point,  and 
T  the  Station-point.]* 

It  is  required  to  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the 
position  of  the  paint  P. 


Arrange  the  three  distances  of  the  object  on  your 
paper,  aa  in  Fig.  4.f 
Join  c  t,  cutting  a  n  in  q. 
From  q  let  fall  the  vertical  line  Q  p'. 
Join  p  T,  cutting  <j  p  in  p'. 
p'  is  the  point  required, 

«re  to  be  understood  after  the  words  "  to  draw."  The  plane  of  the 
picture  moans  a  surface  extended  indefinitely  In  the  direction  of 
tL  ii  picture. 

*  The  sentence  within  brackets  will  not  he  repeated  in  succeeding 
Btntemrnta  of  problems.    It  is  always  to  be  understood. 

*■  1/  «rder  to  be  able  to  do  this,  you  must  assume  the  distance! 
.1  be  4moIl;  as  in  the  cage  of  some  object  on  the  table:  how 
*rge  distances  are  to  be  treated  you  will  see  presently ;  the  mathe- 
matical principle,  bring  the  same  for  all,  is  best  illustrated  first  on  • 
■mall  scale.  Suppose,  for  instance,  P  to  be  the  corner  of  ■  book  OB 
the  table,  seven  inches  below  the  eye,  the  ioches  to  the  left  of  it,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  advance  of  it.  and  that  you  mean  to  bold  your 
finished  drawing  a!  six  inches  from  the  eye;  then  t  b  will  be  dx 
Inches,  T  n  a  fool  a.d  a  hal^  n  o  five  inches,  and  0  P  seven. 
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If  the  point  p  U  above  the  eye  of  the  observer 
instead  of  below  it,  o  p  is  to  be  mcaaired  npwardi 


to  fix  thb  roBtrunr  ov  a.  gitkn  porar.         Zl 

The  figures  4.  and  6.,  looked  at  in  a  mirror,  will 
■how  the  construction  of  each,  on  that  supposition. 
'  Not  read  very  carefully  the  examples  and  note* 
to  this  problem  in  Appendix  I.  (page  91).  I  hare 
put  them  in  the  Appendix  in  order  to  keep  the 
sequence  of  following  problems  more  clearly  trace- 
able here  in  the  text;  but  yon  mart  read  the  first 
Appendix  before  going  on. 
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BIGHT  LINE   BETWEEN  GIVEN  POINTS.  28 

Let  the  dLcct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the 
point  b  be  t  d',  d  c',  and  o'  b. 

Then,  by  Problem  I.,  the  position  of  the  point  a  on 
the  plane  of  the  picture  is  a. 

And  similarly,  the  position  of  the  point  B  on  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  b. 

Join  a  b. 

Then  a  b  is  the  line  required. 


COROLLARY  L 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
picture,  one  end  of  the  line  a  b  must  be  at  the  same 
direct  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  the 
other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  d  t  is  equal  to  r>'  t. 

Then  the  construction  will  be  as  in  Fig.  7. ;  and  the 
student  will  find  experimentally  that  a  b  «is  now 
parallel  to  a  b.* 

*  For  bj  the  construction  a  t  :  a  r  : :  b  T  :  6  t;  and  therefore 
the  two  triangles  a  b  t,  iti,   (bayirg  m  common  angle  a  r  »,) 
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COROLLARY  IL 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  vortical 
distance  of  one  of  its  extremities  most  be  the  same  m 
that  of  the  other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  a.  o  equals  b  d  (Fig.  6.). 

And  the  construction  is  as  in  Fig.  b. 
0'  D' 
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In  Fig.  8.  produce  a  ft  to  the  sight-line,  cutting  the 
sight-line  in  v ;  the  point  v,  thus  determined,  is  called 
the  Vanishotg-Poiht  of  the  line  i.  b. 
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Join  r  t.    Then  the  student  will  find  cxperim entail} 
that  t  v  is  parallel  toi&* 


COROLLARY  m. 

If  tbo  lino  a  b  produced  would  pass  through  some 
point  beneath  or  above  the  station-point,  c  d  is  to 
d  T  as  c'  d'  is  to  d'  t;  in  which  case  the  point  c 
ooincideB  with  the  point  c\  and  the  line  a  b  h 
vertical. 

Therefore  every  vertical  line  in  a  picture  is,  or  may 
be,  the  perspective  representation  of  a  horizontal  one 
which,  produced,  would  pass  beneath  the  feet  or  above 
the  head  of  the  Hpectator.f 


*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  IL  Article  L 

f  The  reflection  in  water  of  any  luminous  point  or  isolated  object 
(such  is  the  sun  or  moon)  is  therefore,  in  perspective,  o  vortical  line; 
since  audi  reflection,  if  produced,  would  pass  under  tho  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Many  nrtbts  (Claude  among  the  rest)  knowing  Bometliinj 
of  optics,  but  nothing  of  perspective,  have  been  led  ov^naionnlly  to 
draw  such  reflections  townrds  &  point  ftt  the  centra  of  the  baM 
of  the  picture. 


▼AOTSBHrG-PODtT   or   HORIZONTAL  1-ntKS. 


PROBLEM  IIL 

TO  WISD  THE  VANISHING-POINT  OV  A.  QtYMS   HOEJZONTll 
LINE. 


Fig.  9. 

Lsi  a  B,  Fig.  9.,  be  the  given  line. 

From  t,  the  station-point,  draw  T  V  parallel  to  a  b, 
outting  the  sight-line  in  v. 

v  is  the  Vanishing-point  required.4  ; 


•  The  student  will  observe,  in  practice,  that,  his  paper  lying  Oat 
on  the  table,  be  has  only  to  draw  the  line  t  v  on  lis  horizontal  but-         / 
face,  parallel  to  the  given  horizontal  line  n     In  theory,  the  paper 
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COROLLARY  L 

As,  if  the  point  6  ia  first  found,  v  may  be  deteiraineJ 
by  it,  so,  if  the  point  v  is  first  found,  b  may  be  detei 


should  bo  vortical,  but  the  station-line  S  t  horizontal  (see  its  definition 
above,  page  10.);  in  which  casa  t  v,  bain;  drawn  parallel  torn,  will 
be  horizontal  also,  and  still  cut  the  eight-line  in  v. 

The  construction  will  be  soon  to  be  founded  oil  the  second  Corol- 
lary of  the  preceding  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  if  any  other  line,  as  u  n  in  Fig.  9.,  parallel  toil, 
occurs  in  the  picture,  the  Hue  t  v,  drawn  from  r,  parallel  to  M  »,  M 
Qnd  the  vanishing-point  of  a  s,  will  coincide  with  the  line  drawn  from 
t,  parallel  to  A  B,  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  *  B. 

Therefore  a  b  and  il  N  will  have  Lha  game  vanishing- point. 

Therefore  all  parallel  horizontal  lines  have  tho  bi 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  all   parallel  inclined  lines  al 
bare  the  same  vauishhijr-point ;    the  student  may  here  accept  t 
general  conclusion  —  "All  parallel  Una  Itavt   the  atone  vanishing- 
point." 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  b  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tho  pictn 
i  r  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  h,  and  will  therefore  never  cut  a 
Tis  line  a  b  has  in  that  ease  no  vanishing-point :  it  is  to  be  draw* 
by  the  construction  given  in  Fig.  T. 

It  is  al  no  evident  that  if  a  b  U  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  tba 
picture,  t  r  will  coincide  with  t  6,  and  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a  will 
be  the  night-point. 
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mined  by  it.    For  let  a  b,  Fig.  10.,  be  the  given  lino, 
constructed  upon  the  paper  as  in  Fig.  8.;    and  let  it 


be  required  to  draw  the  line  a  b  -without  using  th* 
point  C*. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a.  (Pro- 
blem I.) 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  in  v.  (Problem 
TIL) 


Join  a  v. 

Join  s  T,  cutting  a  v  in  b. 

Then  a  ft  is  the  line  required.* 


COROLLARY  H. 


We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  given  line  was  small  enough,  and  near  enough,  to 
be  actually  drawn  on  our  paper  of  its  real  size ;  as  in 
the  example  given  in  Appendix  I.     We  may,  however, 


BIGHT  LINK  IN 


Kg.  11. 

Then  a  k  is  to  a.  b  as  a  T  is  to  a  t. 

—  —  as  c  t  is  to  c  t. 

—  —  as  r  s  is  to  t  a. 

That  is  to   say,  a   n   is   the    sight  magnitude   of 


*  For  definition  of  Sight-Magnitude,  tee  Appendix  L  It  ought 
«o  have  boon  read  before  the  student  oomes  to  this  problem;  but  I 
refer  to  it  in  c*so  it  has  not 


Therefore,   when  the   position  of  the   point   a    a 
fixed  in  a,  as  in   Fig.  12.,  and   a  v   is  drawn  to  ilia 


BIGHT  LINB  lit    HORIZONTAL  PLANK.  88 

only  a  b  parallel  to  it,  and  of  its  Bight-maguitude ; 
which  is  a  great  gain,  for  the  line  a  b  may  be  two 
miles  long,  and  the  line  a  b  perhaps  only  two 
inches. 


COROLLARY  HL 

In  Fig.   12.,  altering  its  proportions  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  and  potting  it  as  here  in  Fig.  18., 
M  S  V 


Kg.  18. 
draw  a  horizontal  line  a  b'  and  make  a  b'  equal  to 


Through  the  points  r'  and  b  draw  b'  m,  cutting  th« 
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sight-line   in    w.      Join   t    v.      Now    the    readei 
find  experimental ly  that  v  m  is  equal  to  v  t.* 

Hence   it  follows  that,  if  from  the  vanishing-poi 
V    we    lay    off   on    the    sight-line    a    distance,    V 
equal  to  v  t;   then   draw   through    a   a  horizom 
line  a  K1,  make  a  r'  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude 
A  n,  and  join  k'  u  ;   the  lino  k'  m  will  cut  a  V  in  b 
And  this  is  in  practice  generally  the  most  convenient 
way  of  obtaining  the  length  of  a  6. 


-ivuiueut 
unnecea- 


COROLLARY  IV. 

Removing  from  tbe  preceding  figure  the 
sary  lines,  and  retaining  only  >;'  m  and  a  v,  aa  in 
Fig.  14.,  produce  the  lino  a  n'  to  the  other  side  of 
a,  and  make  o  x  equal  to  a  e', 

Join  x  b,  and  produce  x  b  to  cut  the  line  of  sight 
in  jj, 

Then  as  x  e'  is  parallel  to  m  n,  and  a  e'  ia  equal 
to  a  x,  v  n  must,  by  similar  triangles,  be  equal  to  v 
(equal  to  V  t  in  Fig.  13.). 


La  in  Appaiidix  LL  Article  11.  p.  131. 


DIVIDING  POINTS.  3* 

Therefore,  on  whichever  side  of  v  we  measure  the 
distance  v  t,  so  as  to  obtain  either  the  point  m,  or  the 
point  n,  if  we  measure  the  sight-magnitude  a  e'  or 
a  z  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  a  v,  the  line 
joining  s'lioriN  will  equally  cut  a  v  in  b. 

M  V  ■  N 


Fig.  it 

The  points  m  and  n  are  called  the  "Dividenq- 
Points  "  of  the  original  line  a  b  (Fig.  12,),  and  w« 
resume  the  results  of  these  corollaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  problem* 


18  the  iai;iii.Ms  (ii    I'lyispEcnVB. 

PROBLEM    IT. 

TO  PESH  TDK  DITlDDJO-rOlKTS  OP  A  GIVKN  HOKI/.OST  .'.  I 
LUTE, 


Fig.  IS. 
Let   the   horizontal    line  a   b   (Fig.   15.)  be  given  in 
position    and   magnitude.      It   ia   required   to   find   its 


OTVKN  TJNE  IN  HORIZONTAL  PUSI, 


PROBLEM  V. 


to  deaw  a  horizontal  link,  given  ik  position  and 
1uonitudb,  by  means  of  its  bight-mlgntntde  and 
dividing-points. 


Let  a  b  (Fig.  10.)  be  the  given  line. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v,  and  most  a 
dividing-point  m,  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  a  v. 

Through  a  draw  a  horizontal  Bee  a  h"  t 
a  V  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.  J 
cutting  a  v  in  o. 

Then  a  &  is  the  line  i 
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GIVJUT  LINK  IN   HORIZONTAL  PLANE.  39. 

three  times  tlie  length  of  a  n,  ad'  must  be  three  times 
the  length  of  a  b',  and,  joining  d'  m,  a  d  will  be  the 
line  required. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  nearer  the  por- 
tions cut  on*,  b  c,  c  d,  &c,  approach  the  point  v,  the 
smaller  they  become ;  and,  whatever  lengths  ma;  be 
added  to  the  line  a  d,  and  successively  cut  off  from 
a  v,  the  line  a  v  will  never  be  out  off  entirely,  but 
the  portions  cat  off  will  become  infinitely  small,  and 
apparently  "vanish"  as  they  approach  the  point  v* 
hence  this  point  is  called  the  *'  vanishing  "  point. 


COROLLARY  IL 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  line  A  d  had  been  given  ori- 
ginally, and  we  had  been  required  to  draw  it,  and 
divide  it  into  three  equal  parts,  we  should  have  had 
only  to  divide  its  sight-magnitude,  a  <f,  into  the  three 
equal  parts,  a  b\  b'  c',  and  c'd",  and  then,  drawing  to  m 
'  from  b'  and  c',  the  line  a  d  would  have  heen  divided 
as  required  in  b  and  c      And  supposing  the  original 


TflE   ft.i™ 


line  a  d  be  divided  irregularly  into  any  number  of 
parte,  if  the  lino  a  d'  bo  divided  into  a  similar  Dum- 
ber in  the  same  proportions  (by  the  construction  given 
in  Appendix  I.),  and,  from  these  points  of  division, 
lines  are  drawn  to  m,  they  will  divide  the. line  a  d 
in  true  perspective  into  a  similar  number  of  propor- 
tionate parts. 

The  horizontal  line  drawn  through  a,  on  which  the 
sight-magnitudes  are  measured,  is  called  the  "  MEA- 
SURING-LINE." 

And  the  line  a  d,  when  properly  divided  in  b  and 
c,  or  any  other  required  points,  is  said  to  be  divided 
"  in  perspective  ratio  "  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Original  line  a  d. 

If  the  line  a  v  is  above  the  sight-line  instead  of 
beneath  it,  the  measuring-line  is  to  be  drawn  above 
also :  and  the  lines  b'  w,  c'  it,  Ac,  drawn  down  to  the 
dividing-point.  Turn  Fig.  17.  upside  down,  and  it  will 
tiliow  the  construction. 


TBIASOLE  IN   HORIZONTAL  FLANK. 


PROBLEM  VI. 

>  DRAW  ANY    TRIANGLE,    OIVBN   IN  POSITION    AND 
MAGNITUDE,   IN    A   HORIZONTAL  PLANS. 


Kg.  18. 


Let  abc  (fig.  18.)  be  the  triangle. 

As  it  is  giveD  in  position  and  magnitude,  one  of  ill 
Hides,  at  least,  must  be  given  in  position  and  magni- 
tude, and  the  directions  of  the  two  other  sides. 
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Let  A  b  be    the  side  given   in   position  and  mag 

Theu  a  b  is  a  horizontal  line,  in  a  given  position, 
and  of  a  given  length. 

Draw  the  line  a  «.     (Problem  V.) 

Let  a  £  be  the  line  so  drawn. 

Find  v  and  v',  the  vanishing-points  respectively 
of  the  lines  a  c  and  b  c.     (Problem  III.) 

From  a  draw  a  v,  and  from  b,  draw  b  v',  cutting  each 
other  in  c. 

Then  a  b  e  is  the  triangle  required. 

If  a   C   is   the  line  originally  given,   d  c  is  the  line 


IlEirm.INKAK  Qr/ABBHATEBAl  nGDBE, 


FItOBLEM  VII. 

TO     DKiW     ANT     BECT1L1NBAB    QUADBILATKEAL   FIQCRX, 
(JIVES  IN  POSITION  AND  MAQKITGOB^  ID  A  HOBIZOKTAX 


A 

Fig    IB. 


Let  ibos  (Fig-  19-)  De  the  given  figure. 

Join  any  two  of  its  opposite  angles  by  the  line  a  a 

Draw  first  tbc  triangle  no.     (Problem  VI.) 

And  then,  from  the  base  b  o,  the  two  lines  b  r>, 

o  i>,  to  their  vanishing-points,  which  will  complete  the 

figure.    It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  diagram  of  the 

construction,  which  is  merely  that  of  Fig.  18.  dnpuV 


THE   KLfcMRNTS   OP   riiKsrECTOV*, 


cated;    another  triangle  being  drawn  on  the  line  a  c 
or  b  c. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  application  of  Problem 
VI.  any  given  rectilinear  figure  whatever  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  may  be  drawn,  since  any  such  figure  may 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  triangles  and  the  triangles 
then  drawn  in  succession. 

More  convenient  methods  may,  however,  be  gene- 
rally  found,   according  to   the  form  of  the  figure  re- 


SQUARE  IN   HORIZONTAL  PLANE. 


PROBLEM   Till. 


TO  DRAW  A  BQUABE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  lUSHITUDB, 

IN  A   HORIZONTAL  FLANS. 


Let  isod  (Fig.  20.)  be  the  square. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  tie  position 
and  magnitude  of  all  its  sides  are  given. 
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Fix  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find    v,   the    vanishing-point   of   a  i;    and   u, 
dividing-point  of  a  b,  nearest  e. 

Find  v',  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c;    and  w, 
dividing-point  of  a  c,  nearest  S. 

Draw  the  measuring-line  through  a,  and  make  a  b\ 
a  e\  each  equal  to  the  sight  magnitude  of  a  b. 

(For  since  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  a  c  is  equal  to  a  a) 

Draw  a  v'  and  c'  N,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 

Draw  a  v,  and  b'  m,  cutting  each  other  in  6. 

Then  a  c,  a  b,  are  the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  squai 

Now,  clearing  the  figure  of  superfluous  lines,  we  haT< 
a  b,  a  c,  drawn  in  position,  as  in  Fig.  21. 


BBOUNOUC  IN  HOBDHHTUI.  PLUIt  if 

And  because  abcdIis  square,  0  d  (Fig.  20.)  u 
parallel  to  a  & 

And  all  parallel  lines  bare  the  same  vanishing-point, 
(Note  to  Problem  HL) 

Therefore,  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  o  D. 

Similarly,  v'  is  the  vanishing-point  of  n  d. 

Therefore,  from  ft  and  e  (Fig.  22.)  draw  ft  v7,  e  t, 
cutting  each  other  in  dL 

Then  a  ft  « <Z  is  the  square  required. 


COROLLARY  L 

It  is  obvious  that  any  rectangle  in  a  horizontal  plane 
may  be  drawn  by  this  problem,  merely  making  a  ft',  on 
the  measuring-line,  Fig.  20.,  equal  to  the  sight-magni- 
tude of  one  of  its  sides,  and  a  c'  the  ug&'azgni  ,«U 
of  the  other. 


thk  MMtt  or  psasPBcnvm. 


COROLLARY  IL 


Let  abed,  Fig.  22.,  be  any  square  drawn  in 
perspective.  Draw  the  diagonals  a  d  andft  e,  out- 
ting  each  other  in  a  Then  o  is  the  centre  of  the 
square.  Through  c,  draw  e  f  to  the  vanishing- 
A 

~^  Si 


KECm.ISfEAB  QUADB1UTBBAL  FIOUUB. 


COROLLARY  HI. 

Since  a  b  o  d,  Fig.  20.,  is  a'  square,  Bicim  right 
angle ;  and  asivis  parallel  torn,  and  iT'toio, 
Vtt  must  be  a  right  angle  also. 

As  the  ground  plan  of  moat  buildings  is  rectangular, 
it  constantly  happens  in  practice  that  their  angles  (as 
the  corners  of  ordinary  houses)  throw  the  lines  to 
the  vanishing-points  thus  at  right  angles;  and>o  that 
this  law  is  observed,  and  v  t  v'  is  kept  a  right  angle, 
it  does  not  matter  in  general  practice  whether  the 
vanishing-points  are  thrown  a  h'ttle  more  or  a  little 
less  to  the  right  or  left  of  8 ;  but  it  matters  much 
that  the  relation  of  the  vanishing-points  should  be 
accurate.  Their  position  with  respect  to  s  merely 
causes  the  spectator  to  see  a  little  more  or  less  on  one 
aide  or  other  of  the  house,  which  may  be  a  matter  of  - 
chance  or  choice ;  but  their  rectangular  relation  deter 
mines  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  building,  which  is  an 
essential  point. 


THE   ELEMENTS   01   FERM'ECnVK. 


PE0B1EM  IX. 

TO  DRAW  A  SQUARE  PILLAR,  8IVEN  IN  POSITION  AMD 
MAGNITUDE,  ITS  BASE  AND  TOF  BEING  IN  CORIZONTAX, 
PLANES. 


Let  a  q,  Fig.  23.,  be  the  square  pillar. 

Then,  as  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the 

position  and  magnitude  of  the  square  it  stands  upou 

H  must  be  given  (that 


■quake  piixar  in  horizontal  plank.  SI 

Now  because  the  top  and  base  of  the  pillar  are  in 
horizontal  planes,  the  square  of  its  top,  r  a,  is  parallel  tc 
the  square  of  its  base,  b  c. 

Therefore  the  line  a  f  is  parallel  toio,  and  e  a 

tO    A    B.       _ 

Therefore  s  r  has  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  c, 
and  e  a  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a.  B, 

From  t.  draw  tf  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  cutting 
tfaf. 

Similarly  draw  e  g  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  6, 
cutting  b  g  in  g. 

Complete  the  square  g  f  iu  A,  drawing  g  A  to  the 
vanishing-point  of  e  f,  and  f  A  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  e  g,  cutting  each  other  in  h.  Then  a  g  A  f  is  the 
square  pillar  required. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  e  is  equal  toiu,  the  whole 
figure  will  be  a  cube,  and  each  side,  a  efc  and  at  g  6, 
will  be  a  square  in  a  given  vertical  plane.     And  by 


making  a  b  or  a  0  longer  or  shorter  in  any  given  pro- 
portion, any  form  of  rectangle  may  be  given  to  either 
of  the  sides  of  the  pillar.  No  other  rule  is  therefore 
needed  for  drawing  squares  or  rectangles  in  vertical 
planes. 

Also  any  triangle  may  be  thus  drawn  in  a  vertical 
plane,  by  enclosing  it  in  a  rectangle  and  determining, 
in  perspective  ratio,  on  the  sides  of  the  rectangle, 
the  points  of  their  contact  with  the  angles  of  the 
triangle. 

And  if  any  triangle,  then  any  polygon. 

A    Ices   complicated   construction   will,  however,  be 


PYRAMID  ON  SQL-ARM  BASS. 


PROBLEM    X. 

ro    DRAW    A    PYRAMID,   GIVEN    IN    POSITION    AND    MAO- 
NITCDjr,  Ofit  A  SQUARE  BASE  IX  A  nORJZONTAL  PLANE, 


Fig.  25. 

Let  a  b,  Fig.  25.,  be  the  four-aided  pyramid.  As  it  is 
given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  square  base 
on  which  it  stands  must  be  given  in  position  and 
magnitude,  and  its  vertical  height,  o  d.* 

Draw  a  square  pillar,  a  b  a  e,  Fig.  26.,  on  the 
square  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  make  the  height 
of  the  pillar  a  f  equal  to  the  vertical  height  of 
the  pyramid  c  D  (Problem  IX.).    Draw  the  diagonals 

*  If|  instead  of  the  vertical  height,  the  length  of  a  d  is  given,  thi 
vertical  must  be  deduced  from  it.  See  the  Exercise*  on  thu  Problem 
in  tne  Appendix,  p.  106. 
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Fig.  to. 

a  f,  h  i,  on  the  top  of  the  square  pillar,  cutting  each 
other  in  c.  Therefore  c  ia  the  centre  of  the  square 
fghi,     (Prob.  TIB.  Cor.  II.) 

Join  c  e,  c  a,  c  b. 

Then  a  i)  c  e  is  the  pyramid  required.     If  the  base 


CURVE   IS    HORIZONTAL   OR   VERTICAL  I 


PROBLEM  XI. 

I    DRAW  ANT   CURVE   IN    A    HORIZONTAL    OB    VKBT1CAI 
PLANS. 
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Kg.  38. 
Let  a  b,  Fig.  28.,  be  the  curve. 

Enclose  it  in  a  rectangle,  odii, 

Fix  the  position  of  the  point  o  or  d,  and  draw  th« 
rectangle.     (Problem  VTH.  CorolL  I.)* 

*  Or  if  the  curve  is  in  ■  vertical  plane,  CorolL  to  Problem  IX. 
Aa  a  rectangle  may  be  drawn  in  any  position  round  tny  given  wrve, 
ita  position  with  respect  to  the  curve  will  in  either  case  be  regulated 
by  convenience.  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem  in  the  Apjendu^ 
p.  115. 


Gil 
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Lei  CDtF,  Fig.  29.,  be  tbe  rectangle 
If  an  extremity  of  tbe  curve,  as  a,  i 

E  g  f  the  rectangle,  divide  the  side 
ox,  Fig.  29.,  so  that  a  c  shall 
be  (in  perspective  ratio)  to 
a  b  as  a  c 
Fig.  39.  28.     (Prob.  V.  Cor.  II.) 

Similarly  determine  the  points  of  contact  of  the  c 
and  reetangle,  c,  J",  g. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  b,  is  not  in 
of  the  rectangle,  let  full  the  perpendiculars  b  a,  b  b  < 
the    rectangle    sides.      Determine    the    correspondent 
points  a  and  b  in  Fig.  29.,  as  you  have  already  deter- 
mined a,  b,  e,  and^ 

From  6,  Fig.  29.,  draw  b  b  parallel  to  o  d*,  and 
from  a  draw  a  b  to  the  vanishing-point  of  d  f, 
cutting  each  other  ic  b.  Then  b  is  the  extremity  of 
the  curve. 

Det^mine  any  other  important  point  in  the  curve,  ai 
p,  in  the  same  way,  by  letting  fall  v  q  aud  p  r  on  the 
rectangle's  sides. 

•  Or  to  its  vanishing-point,  if  c 
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Any  number  of  point*  in  the  curve  may  be  thiu 
determined,  and  the  curve  drawn  through  the  aeries ; 
k  most  cases,  three  or  four  will  be  enough.  Prac- 
tically, complicated  curves  may  be  better  drawn  in 
perspective  by  an  experienced  eye  than  by  rule,  as 
the  fixing  of  the  various  points  in  haste  involves 
too  many  chances  of  error ;  but  it  is  well  to  draw  a 
good  many  by  role  first,  in  order  to  give  the  eye  its 
experience.* 


COROLLARY. 

If  the  curve  required  be  a  circle,  Fig.  30.,  the  rect- 
angle which  encloses  it  will 
become  a  square,  and  the 
curve  will  have  four  points 
of  contact,  a  b  c  d,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sides  of  the 
square. 

Draw  the  square,  and  as  a 

square  may   be    drawn  about 

*  Of  course,  by  dividing  the  original  rectangle  into  soy  unmbet 
of  equal  rectangles,  aud  dividing  the  perspective  t< 
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Fig  30. 
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&  cirule  in  any  position,  draw  it  with  its  nearest  side,  b  a, 
parallel  to  the  BighMine, 

Let  a  v,  Fi^.  31.,  be  the  square  so  drawn. 
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circle  k  a  i. ;  and  from  its  centre,  b,  the  diagonals  b  b, 
it  o,  cutting  the  circle  in  x,  y. 

From  the  points  x  y,  where  the  circle  cuts  the 
diagonals,  raise  perpendiculars,  p  x,  q  y,  to  k  g. 

From  P  and  Q  draw  P  p',  Q  a',  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  Q  f,  cutting  the  diagonals  in  tn,  n,  and  o,  p. 

Then  tn,  n,  o,  />  are  four  other  points  in  the 
circle. 

Through  these  eight  points  the  circle  may  be  drawn 
by  the  hand  accurately  enough  for  general  purposes ; 
but  any  number  of  points  required,  may,  of  course,  be 
determined,  as  in  Problem  XI. 

The  distance  k  p  is  approximately  one  seventh  of  ■  o, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  be  so  in  quick  practice,  as  the 
error  involved  is  not  greater  than  would  be  incurred 
in  the  hasty  operation  of  drawing  the  circle  and 
diagonals. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that,  in  consequence  of 
associated  constructions,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
draw  e  o  parallel  to  the  sight-line,  the  (square  being 
perhaps  first  constructed  in  some  oblique  direction. 
Iu  such  cases,  q  a  and  s  p  must  be  determined  in  per 
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•pective  ratio  by  the  dirjding-poiot,  the  line  z  a  being 
tued  *s  a  measuring-line. 


[  fX*.  la  drawing  Pig;  31_  the  Mantm-point  baa  boo  taken  xotb 
never  the  paper  than  a  nsoally  advisable,  in  order  to  show  lbs  cha- 
racter of  the  cum  in  a  very  distiiict  fotm. 

If  the  student  turns  the  book  so  thai  e  s  ma;  be  vertical.  Fig.  31 
will  represent  the  construction  for  drawing  a  circle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
the  Bight-line  bein^  AM  of  couiee  parallel  to  a  L ;  and  the  (eraicirdea 
*  D  B,  *  C  a,  on  each  side  of  the  diameter  i.  B.  will  represent  ordinary 
w;iriirir[.-!i!ii:  areb'-s  w™  in  perspective.  In  that  case,  if  the  book  be. 
t'  Id  so  that  the  line  e  h  b  lLo  top  of  the  square,  the  upper  semicircle 
will  represent  a  setnicircnlar  arch.  aii.-v;:  th*  ere.  lirawn  in  perspective 
But  if  the  book  be  held  so  that  ibe  line  G  r  is  the  top  of  the  square, 
the  '.p["T  semicircle  wiil  represent  a  semicircular  arch,  below  the  eye, 
drawn  in  perspective, 

If  llit  hook  lie  turned  upside  down,  the  figure  will  represent  a  circla 
drawn   on  the  ceiling,  or  any  other  horizontal  plane  above  the  eye; 
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PROBLEM  XII. 

TO  DIVIDE  A   CIRCLE   DRAWN  IN  PERSPECTIVE  INTO  AVI 
GrVEN  NUMBEK   OP  EQUAL  PABTS. 

Lei  a  b,  Fig.  32.,  be  the  circle  drawn  in  perspective. 
It  is  required  to  divide  it  into  a  given  nnmber  of  equal 
parts;  in  this  case,  20. 

Let  &  a  l  be  the  semicircle  used  in  the  construction. 
Divide  the  semicircle  k  a  l  into  half  the  number  of 
parts  required ;  in  this  case,  10. 

Produce  the  line  e  a  laterally,  as  for  as  may  be 
necessary. 

From  o,  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  sal,  draw 
radii  through  the  points  of  division  of  the  semicircle, 
p,  q,  r,  &c,  and  produce  them  to  cut  the  line  a  a  in 
p,  q,  b,  &c 

From  the  points  fqi  draw  the  lines  p  p',  q  q',  k  b', 
Ac,  through  the  centre  of  the  cu-cle  a  b,  each  cutting 
the  circle  in  two  points  of  its  circumference. 

Then  these  points  divide  the  perspective  circle  a* 
required. 
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If  from  each  of  the  points  p,  q,  r,  a  vertical  were 
raised  to  tbe  line  k  g,  as  in  Fig.  31. v  aud  from  the  point 
whore  it  cnt  e  u  a  line  were  drawn  to  the  vanishing 
point,  as  q  q'  in  Fig.  31.,  this  line  would  also  determine 
two  of  the  points  of  division. 

If  it  is  required  to  divide  a  circle  into  any  number 
of  given  unequal  parts  (as  in  the  points  a,  b,  and  c, 
Fig.  83.),  the  shortest  way  is  thus  to  raise  vertical 


Fig.  33. 
lines  from  a  and  b  to  the  side  of  the  perspective 
square  x  Y,  and  then  draw  to  the  vanishing-point, 
cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  a  and  b,  the  points 
required.  Only  notice  that  if  any  point,  as  a,  is  on 
the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  a  b  c,  its  representative 
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point,  «,  must  be  on  the  jiearer  side  of  the  circle  a  b  e , 
and  if  the  point  b  w  on  the  farther  aide  of  the  cirt 
aim',/.  iiiu.-L  he  on  the  farther  side  of  a  b  c.     If  a 
point,   as  c,    is  so   much    in  the    lateral    arc  of   ' 
circle  as  not  to  he  easily  determinable  hy  the  i 
Hue,  draw  the  horizontal  c  r,  rind  the  correspondent 
p  in  the  side  of  the  perspective  square,  and  draw  p  c 
parallel  Ioit,  cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  e. 


COROLLARY. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  points  p',  <j',  b,  &c,  hy  whi 
the  circle  is  divided  in  Fig.  32.,  be  joined  by  i 
lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  regular  equilateral 
figure  of  twenty  aides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  And  if 
the  circle  he  divided  into  given  unequal  parts,  and  th< 
points  of  division  joined  by  right  lines,  the  resulting 
figure  will  he  an  irregular  polygon  inscribed  m  th* 
circle  with  sides  of  given  length. 

Thus  any  polygon,  regular  or  irregular,  inscribi 
in  a  circle,  may  he  inscribed  in  position  in  a  : 
apective  ciiele. 


square  wtthih  squawk. 


PROBLEM   XIII. 


lO  DRAW  A  SQUARE,  GIVEN  IN  MAGNTTCDK,  WITHIN  A 
LARGER  SQUARE  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE  J 
THE  BIDES  OF  THE  TWO   SQUARES  BKEKG  PA1 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  34.,  be  the  siglit-m&gmtude  of  the 
eide  of  the  smaller  square,  and  a  o  that  of  the  side 
of  the  larger  square. 

Draw  the  larger  square.  Let  DlFflle  the  square 
bo  drawn. 

Join  e  g  and  i>  v. 

On  either  d  E  or  d  G  set  off,  in  perspective  ratio, 
d  ei  equal  to  one  half  of  b  c.     Through  11  draw  n  k  to 
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the  vanishing-point  of  d  s,  cutting  d  r  in  i  and  b  g  in 
k.     Through  i  and  k.  draw  j  m,  k  i.,  to  vanishing-point 
of  o  6,  cutting  d  f  in  l  and  e  o  in  m.    Join  l  h. 
Then  i  k  l  11  is  the  smaller  square,  inscribed  ss 

required,* 


COROLLARY. 

If,  instead  of  one  square  within  another,  it  be  re- 
quired to  draw  one  circle  within  another,  the  diraen- 
,  sion*  of  both  being 


TBUNCATKD  CONK. 


PROBLEM   XIV. 

TO  BJUW  A  TRUNCATED  ORUULAE  COMB,  GIVEN  IB 
POSITION  AND  MAONTTDDB,  THB  TRUNCATIONS  BEING 
IN   HORIZONTAL  PLANTS,  ACT)  TUB  AXIS  OF  THE  CONS 

VKBTICAL. 

Let  a  b  o  d,  Fig.  37.,  be  the  portion  of  the  oone 
required. 


Kg.  37. 


As  it  is  given  in  magnitude,  its  diameters  most  be 
given  at  the  base  and  summit,  a  b  and  o  n;  and 


its  vertical  height,  o  e 


*  Or  if  the  length  of  its  aide,  *  o,  Is  given  instead,  take  a  t,  Kg. 
B7n  equal  to  half  the  excess  of  a  b  over  o  D ;  from  the  point  e  raise 
the  perpendicular  c  s.  With  centre  a,  and  distance  A  a,  describe  a 
circle  cutting  c  e  hi  c  Then  e  *  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  portion 
of  oone  required,  or  o  «. 
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And    as   it   is  given   hi   position,   the  centre  < 
base  must  be  given. 

Draw   in   position   about  this   centre,*  the    8<Juj 

pillar    afdt    Fig.     38, 
making  its  height,  b  j 
equal   to   c  e;    and 
side,  a  b,  equal  tois, 

In    the   square  of   it! 

base,  abed,  inscribe  a 

circle,    which     the  id 

is  of  the    diameter   of 

the  base  of  the  cone,  a.  b. 

In  the  square  of  its  top,  e  f  ff  A,  inscribe  i 

trically   a    circle    whose    diameter    shall    equal    c    d. 

(Coroll.  Prob.  XIII.) 

Join   the   extremities  of  the    circles    by   the   right 
lines  k  I,  n  m. 
Then  k  t  n  m  is  the  portion  of  cone  required. 


•  The  direction  of  the  iride  of  the  square  will  of  oourne  oa  uga 
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COROLLARY  L 

If  similar  polygons  be  inscribed  in  similar  positions 
In  the  circles  k  n  and  I  m  (Ooroll.  Prob.  XII.),  and 
the  corresponding  angles  of  tbe  polygons  joined  by 
right  lines,  the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  portion  of  a 
polygonal  pyramid.  (Hie  dotted  lines  in  Fig,  38.,  . 
connecting  the  extremities  of  two  diameters  and  one 
diagonal  in  the  respective  circles,  occupy  the  position 
of  the  three  nearest  angles  of  a  regular  octagonal 
pyramid,  having  its  angles  set  on  the  diagonals  and 
diameters  of  the  square  a  d,  enclosing  its  base.) 

If  tbe  cone  or  polygonal  pyramid  is  not  truncated, 
its  apex  will  be  the  centre  of  the  upper  square,  as  in 
Fig.  26. 


COROLLARY  H 

If  equal  circles,  or  equal  and  similar  polygons,  be 
inscribed  in  the  upper  and  lower  squares  in  Fig.  38., 
the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  vertical  cylinder,  or  a 
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vertical  polygonal  pillar,  of  given  height  and  diai 
drawn  in  position. 


COROLLARY  HL 

If  the  circles  in  Fig.  38.,  instead  of  being  ii 
in  the  squares  b  c  and  f  g,  be  inscribed  in  the  aides  i 
the   solid  figure   be   and  d /,  those  sides  being  madi 
square,   and  the  line  b  d  of  any  given  length,  I 
resulting  figure  will  be,  according  to  the  constrnctiona 
employed,    a  cone,   polygonal    pyramid,    cylinder, 
polygonal  pillar,  drawn  in  position  about  a  horizontal 
axis  parallel  to  b  d. 

Similarly,  if  the  circles  are  drawn  in  the  sides  g  d 
and  e  c,  the  resulting  figures  will  be  described  about  a 
horizontal  axis  parallel  luaJ, 


PROBLEM   XV. 

TO  DBiW    AN  INCLINED    LINE,   GIVEN    IN    POSITION    AND 
MAGNITUDE. 

We  have  hitherto  been  examining  the  conditions  of  - 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  only,  01  of  carves  enclosed 
in  rectangles. 

We  most,  in  conclusion,  investigate  the  perspective 
of  inclined  lines,  beginning  with  a  single  one  given  in 
position.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  of  system,  I 
give  in  Appendix  II.  Artiale  ILL  the  development  of 
this  problem  from  the  second.  But,  in  practice,  the 
position  of  an  inclined  line  may  be  most  conveniently 
defined  by  considering  it  as  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle, 
as  a  b  in  Fig.  39.,  and  I  shall  therefore,  though  at 
some  sacrifice  of  system,  examine  it  here  under  that 
condition. 

If  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  a  c  and  a  d  are  given, 
the  slope  of  the  line  a  b  is  determined ;  and  then  its 
pob.tion  will  depend  on  that  of  the  rectangle.    If,  as 
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in  Fig.  3B.,  the  rectangle  is  parallel  to  tlie  picture  plai 
the  line  a  b  must  be  so  also.  If,  as  in  Fig.  40.,  the 
rectangle  is  inclined  to  tlie  picture  plane,  tlie  line  a  b 
vi.';]  be  so  also.  So  tbat,  to  fii  the  position  of  a  b,  tlie 
line  a  c  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  and 
the  height  a  d. 

D  B 


Fig.  40. 

If  these  are  given,  and  it  is  only  required  to  draw  t 
tingle  line  a b  in  perspective,  the  construction  is  entire 
■imple ;  thus: — 

Draw  the  line  a  c  by  Problem  I. 

Let  a  c,  Fig.  41.,  be  the  line  ho  draw 
From  a  and  c  raise  the  vertical  lines  a  t 
c  b.     Make  a  d  equal  to  the  sight-] 
tude  of  a  d.     From  d  draw  d  6  to  the  v 
Fig.  41.        ishing-point  of  a  c,  cutting  6  c  in  b. 
Join  a  b.     Then  a  b  is  the  inclined  line  required. 


If  the  line  la  inclined  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  as  d  o  in  Fig.  42.,  we 
hare  only  to  join  d  e  instead  of  a  b 
In  Fig.  41.,  and  d  c  will  be  the  line 
required.  "•  4X 

I  shall  hereafter  call  the  line  A  c,  when  need  to 
define  the  position  of  an  inclined  line  a  b  (Fig.  40.),  tha 
H  relative  horizontal "  of  the  line  A  b. 


Obkbrvatios. 


In  general,  inclined  lines  are  most  needed  for  gable 
roofs,  in  which,  when  the  conditions  are  properly 
stated,  the  vertical  height  of  the  gable,  x  r,  Fig.  43, 
Is   given,    and   the  base  T'  B'  T 

line,  a  c,  in  position.  When  " 
these  are  given,  draw  A  o ; 
raise  vertical  a  d  ;  make 
a  D  equal  to  sight,  magni- 
tude of  z  t  ;  complete  the 
perspective-rectangle iSBc;   join  a b  and  do  (as by 

dotted  lines  in  figure} ;  and  through  the  intersection 

4 


1«?.  43. 
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of  the  dotted  lines  draw  vertical  x  y,  cutting  dbIoi. 
Join  at,  or;  and  these  lines  are  the  sides  of  Lbfl 
gable.  If  the  length  of  the  roof  a  a'  is  also  given,  draw 
in  perspective  the  complete  paral  lelopiped  a'  d'  r  >-, 
and  from  Y  draw  T  y'  to  the  vanishiDg-poiut  of  a  a', 
cutting  d'  b'  in  y'.  Join  a'  t,  and  you  have  the  slope 
of  the  farther  side  of  the  roof. 

The  construction  above  the  eye  is  as  in  Fig.  44  ;  the 
roof  is  reversed  in  direction  merely  to  familiaiise  the 
student  with  the  different  aspects  of  its  lines. 


VANIB1I1NG-P0LXT   OF   INCLINED  LIMES, 


PROBLEM  XVI. 

M>    FIND    TBB  VA2OSBIHG-P0IHT    OF  A    GLUTEN    LWCLTNKn 
USX. 

If,  in  Fig.  43.  or  Fig.  44.,  the  lines  a  t  and  a'  t'  be 
produced,  the  student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  f,  Fig.  45.,  be  the  point  at  which  they  meet 

From  p  let  fall  the  vertical  p  v  on  the  sight-line, 
catting  the  sight-line  in  v. 

Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that  v  is 
the  vanishing-point  of  the  line  a  c* 

Complete  the  rectangle  of  the  base  a  c',  by  drawing 
a'  o'  to  v,  and  c  c'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'. 

Join  t'  c\ 

Now  if  t  c  and  v'  c'  bo  produced  downwards,  tho 
student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  them  be  produced,  and  meet  in  p'. 

Produce  p  v,  and  it  will  be  found  to  pass  through 
the  point  p', 

*  The  demonstration  is  Id  Appendix  II.  Article  HX 


i  raRSPEcnvK. 


Therefore  if  a  t  (or  c  y),  Fig.  45.,  be  any  inclined 
line    drawn    in    perspective    by    Problem    XV,    and 
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A  C  tie  relative  horizontal  (a  c  in  Figs.  39,  40.),  also 
drawn  in  perspective. 

Through  v,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  draw  th« 
vertical  r  p'  upwards  and  downwards. 

Prod iic«  a  t  (or  0  t),  cutting  p  p'  in  p  (orp1). 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y  (or  p'  of  o  t). 

The  student  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  find  the 
point  p  by  thia  method,  it  is  necessary  first  to  draw  a 
portion  of  the  given  inclined  line  by  Problem  XT. 
Practically,  it  is  always  necessary  to  do  ao,  and,  there- 
fore, I  give  the  problem  in  this  form. 

Theoretically,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  analysis  of 
the  problem,  the  point  p  should  be  found  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  station-point  parallel  to  the  given 
inclined  line;  but  there  is  no  practical  means  of 
drawing  such  a  line;  so  that  in  whatever  terms  the 
problem  may  be  given,  a  portion  of  the  inclined  line 
(a  t  or  c  t)  must  always  be  drawn  in  perspective  before 
f  can  be  found. 
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Then  x  and  r  arc  the  dividing-points  of  the  in- 
clined line.* 

Ob».  The  dividing-points  found  by  the  above 
rn!e,  used  with  the  ordinary  measuring-line,  will  lay 
off  distances  on  the  retiring  inclined  line,  as  the 
ordinary  dividing-points  lay  them  off  on  the  retiring 
horizontal  line. 

Another  dividing-point,  peculiar  in  its  application,  a  ' 
sometimes  useful,  and  is  to  bq  found  aa  follows : 


Kg.  47. 


Let  A  b,  Fig.  47.,  be  the  given  inclined  line  drawn  In  * 
perspective,  and  a  c  the  relative  horizontal. 

•  Ths  dumoustrutiou  ia  in  Appendix  II.,  p.  138. 
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Find  tlie  vanishing-points,  v  and  e,  of  a  c  and  a 
d,  the  diriding-point  of  A  0/  and  the  aght-mngnitu 
of  a  e  on  the  mcxsu  ring-line,  or  a  C 

From  d  erect  the  perpendicular  d  t. 

Join  c  u,  and  produce  it  to  cut  dbuif.     Join  k  #. 

Then,  by  simitar  triangles,  d  f  is  equal  to  £  v,  and  1 
is  parallel  to  D  V. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  from  d,  the  dividing-point  1 
A  c,  we  raise  a  perpendicular  and  make  d  f  equal  to  e 
a  line  0T,  drawn  from  any  point  c  on  the  mcasnring-Iii 
to  f,  will  mark  the  distance  A  n  on  the  inclined  lin 
a  Boeing  the  portion  of  the  given  inclined  line  i>Iiii 
forms  the  diagonal  of  the  vertical  rectangle  oi    c  hit 


■lOIIT-IJNK   OF   INCLINED  PLiSlM. 


PROBLEM   XVIII. 

TO     FIND     THE     SIGHT  LTXJfi     OB     AN     INCLINED      PLANK     d 
WHICH  TWO  LINKS  AEK   GIVEN  IN  POSITION.* 

As  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  line  two  poinds  in  it 
must  be  given,  so  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  plane, 
two  lines  in  it  must  be  given. 

Let  the  two  lines  be  a  b  and  c  d,  Fig.  48. 

As  they  are  given  in  position,  the  relative  horizontals 
a  k  and  c  f  must  be  given. 

Then  by  Problem  X  VL  the  vanishing-point  of  a  ■  n 
v,  and  of  cd,  v'.  v 

Join  v  v'  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line 
in  x. 

Then  v  x  is  the  sight-lino  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Like  the  horizontal  sight-line,  it  is  of  indefinite 
length ;  and  may  be  produced  in  either  direction  as 

•  Bead  tbe  Article  on  this  problem  in  the  .Appendix,  p.  132,  befbn 
hvestigiting  the  problem  itself  • 

4* 
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TAX1BH1NG-P  OINT  OF  STKKPEST  LIN2S. 


PROBLEM   XIX 

jIO  HMD  THE  VANISllI.VU-rOlNT  OF  STEEPEST  LINES  Dl  AM 
USCIANKD  FLAMS  WHOSE  BIGHT-LUTE  IB  OIYX2T. 


Let  7  x,  Fig.  49.,  be  the  given  sight-line. 

Produce  it  to  cut  the  horizontal  Eight-line  in  X. 

Therefore  r  is  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  linei 
in  the  given  inclined  plane.     (Problem  XV  lit) 
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Join  t  x,  and  draw  t  r  at  right  angles  tQTx, 

Therefore  V  is  the  rectangular  vanishing-point  e<  nv* 
ponding  to  x.* 

From  Y  erect  the  vertical  t  p,  cutting  the  sight-line 
of  the  inclined  plane  in  p. 

Theu  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  steepest  lines  in 
the  plane. 

All  lines  drawn  to  it,  as  <j  p,  b  p,  n  p,  tfcc,  are  the 
steepest  possible  in  the  plane ;  and  all  lines  drawn  to  x, 
as  q  x,  o  x,  &c,  are  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  r  q,  r  r,  &c 


horizontal  lii.et 


VANISHING-POINT  OF   STEEPEST  I 


PROBLEM  XX. 

IX)    F1NI>    TilK  VANISHING-POINT    OF    LINES    PKEPKNDICU- 
LAR  TO  THE  SURFACE  OF  A  GIVEN  INCLINED   PLANK. 

As  the  Inclined  plane  is  given,  one  of  its  steepest  linet 
most  be  given,  or  may  be  ascertained. 

Let  x  B,  Fig.  SO.,  be  a  portion  of  a  steepest  line 
in  the  given  plane,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  ita 
relative  horizontal. 

Through  v  draw  the  vertical  o  p  upwards  and 
downwards. 

From  a  set  off  any  portion  of  the  relative  horizontal 
t  c,  and  on  a  c  describe  a  semicircle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
inc.  cutting  a  ii  in  x. 

Join  e  c,  and  produce  it  to  out  O  F  in  P. 

Then  f  is  the  vanishing-point  required. 

For,  because  a  e  c  is  an  angle  in  a  semicircle,  it  II 
a  right  angle ;   and  therefore  the  line  e  f  is  at  right 
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BT 


And  because  the  semicircle  a.  d  o  is  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  its  diameter  a  a  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizontal  lines  traversing  the  surface  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  line  b  C,  being  in  this  semicircle,  ia  also  at 
right  angles  to  such  traversing  lines.  And  therefore 
the  line  k  c,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  steepest  lines 
in  the  plane,  and  to  the  horizontal  lines  in  it,  is  perpen- 
dicular to  it-  surface. 
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Tre  preceding  series  of  const  ructions,  with  the  exam 

pies  in  the  first  Article  of  the  Appendix,  put  it  in  the 

power   of  the   student   to  draw  any  form,  however 

complicated,*  which  does  not  involve  intersection  of 

curved  surfaces.      I  shall  not   proceed  to  the  analysis 

of  any  of  these  more  complex  problems,  as  they  are 

entirely    useless    in    the    ordinary    practice    of  artists. 

For  :i  few  words  only  I  must  ask  the  reader's  further 

patience,  respecting  the  general  placing  and  scalo  of  the 

picture. 

As  the  horizontal  sight-line  is  drawn  through  tho 

sight-point,   and   the  sight-point  is  opposite   tho  eye, 

the    Bigut-linc    is   always    on    a  level   with    the    eye. 

*  Aa  in  SlyilSMll  »eieueo,  inucb  depends,  in  eouiplii-uted  pi-rspe*- 
live,  on  llio  student's  ready  invention  of  expedients,  sod  00  his  quick 
ni^lil  of  llits  iboAM  ny  in  which  tba  eoli.tiai  ma;  In.'  aeooiiipliuliod, 
wiieii  tan  «o  aevend  WSJ*. 
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Above  and  below  the  sight-line,  the  eye  compre- 
hends, as  it  is  raised  or  depressed  while  the  head 
is  held  upright,  about  an  equal  space;  and,  on 
each  side  of  the  sight-point,  about  the  same  space  is 
easily  seen  without  turning  the  head ;  so  that  if  a 
picture  represented  the  true  field  of  easy  vision,  it 
ought  to  be  circular,  and  have  the  sight-point  in  its 
centre.  But  because  sonic  parts  of  any  given  view 
are  usually  more  interesting  than  others,  either  the 
uninteresting  parts  are  left  out,  or  somewhat  more 
than  would  generally  be  seen  of  the  interesting  parts 
is  included,  by  moving  the  field  of  the  picture  a 
little  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  throw  the 
sight-point  low  or  high.  The  operation  will  be 
understood  in  a  moment  by  cutting  an  aperture  in 
a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  moving  it  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  eye,  without  moving  the  eye.  It 
will  be  seen  to  embrace  sometimes  the  low,  some 
times  the  high  objects,  without  altering  their  per- 
spective, only  the  eye  will  be  opposite  the  lower 
part  of  the  aperture  when  it  sees  the  higher  objects, 
and  vice  verad.  * 


THE   BUBO  HT8 

There  is  no  reason,  in  tbe  laws  of  perspective 
why  the  picture  should  not  be  moved  to  the  rigiit 
or  left  of  the  sight-point,  as  well  as  up  or  down; 
But  there  is  this  practical  reason.  The  mo 
nieut  the  spectator  sees  the  horizon  in  n  picture 
high,  he  tries  to  hold  his  head  high,  that  is,  in  iu 
right  place.  When  he  sees  the  horizon  in  a  picture 
low,  he  similarly  tries  to  put  his  bead  low.  But,  if 
the  sight-point  is  thrown  to  the  left  hand  or  right 
hand,  he  does  not  understand  that  he  is  to  step  a 
little  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  if  he  places  himself,  as 
usual,  in  the  middle,  all  the  perspective  is  distorted. 
Hence  it  is  generally  un  advisable  to  remove  the  sight- 
point  laterally,  from  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The 
Dutch  painters,  however,  fearlessly  take  the  license 
of  placing  it  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  often  with  good 
efl'ect. 

The  rectilinear  limitation  of  the  sides,  top,  and 
base  of  the  picture  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary,  as 
the  space  of  &  landscape  would  be  winch  was 
seen  through  a  window;  less  or  more  being  seen 
tt  the  spectator's  pleasure,  as  M  retires  or  advances. 
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The  distance  of  the  station-point  is  not  so  arbi- 
trary. Id  ordinary  cases  it  should  not  be  lees  than 
the  intended  greatest  dimension  (height  or  breadth) 
of  the  picture.  In  most  works  by  the  great  masters 
it  is  more ;  they  not  only  calculate  on  their  pictures 
being  seen  at  considerable  distances,  but  they  like 
breadth  of  mass  in  buildings,  and  dislike  the  sharp 
angles  which  always  result  from  station-points  at  short 
distances.* 

Whenever  perspective,  done  by  true  rule,  looks 
wrong,  it  is  always  because  the  station-point  is  too  near. 
Determine,  in  the  outset,  at  what  distance  the  spectator 
is  likely  to  examine  the  work,  and  never  use  a  station- 
point  within  a  less  distance. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  important  reason, 
not  only  for  care  in  placing  the  station-point,  but  for 
tbat  accurate  calculation  of  distance  and  observance 
of  measurement  which  have  been  insisted  on  through- 

*  Toe  greatest  masters  are  also  fond  of  parallel  perspective,  that  ii 
to  nay,  of  having  one  Bids  of  their  buildings  fronting  them  full,  and 
therefore  Darallcl  to  the  picture  plane,  while  the  otlier  aide  Tonight* 
to  the  sight -point  This  is  Almost  always  done  in  Dgue  back-grounds. 
Securing  simple  and  balanced  lines. 
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out  this  work.  AH  drawings  oi  objects  on  a  reduced 
scale  arc,  if  rightly  executed,  drawings  ot  llitr  ap- 
[u-nrance  of  the  object  at  the  distance  which  in  tn« 
perapeotrve  reduces  it  to  that  scale.  They  aru  not 
small  drawings  ot  the  object  seen  near,  but  drawings 
the  real  size  of  the  object  seen  far  off.  Thus  if  ycu 
draw  a  mountain  in  a  landscape,  three  inches  high, 
you  do  not  reduce  all  the  features  of  the  near 
mountain  so  as  to  come  into  three  inches  of  paper. 
You  could  not  do  that.  Ah*  that  you  can  do  is  to 
yive  the  appearance  of  the  mountain,  when  it  is  so 
far  off  that  three  inches  of  paper  would  really  hide 
it  from  you.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  drawing 
any  other  oliject.  A  face  can  no  more  be  reduced 
in  scale  than  a  mountain  can.  It  is  in  finitely 
delicate  already ;  it  can  only  be  quite  rightly  ren- 
dered on  its  own  scale,  or  at  least  on  the  slightly 
diminished  scale  which  would  be  fixed  by  placing 
the  plate  of  glass,  supposed  to  represent  the  field 
of  the  picture,  close  to  the  figures.  Correggio  and 
Raphael  were  both  fond  of  this  slightly  subdued 
magnitude   of    figure.      Colossal    painting,    in     which 
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Correggio  excelled  all  others,  is  usually  the  en- 
largement of  a  small  picture  (as  a  colossal  sculpture 
is  of  a  anal,  statue),  in  order  to  permit  the  subject 
of  it  to  be  discerned  at  a  distance.  The  treatment 
of  colossal  (as  distinguished  from  ordinary)  paintings 
will  depend  therefore,  in  general,  on  the  principles 
of  optics  more  than  on  those  of  perspective,  though, 
occasionally,  portions  may  be  represented  as  if  they 
were  the  projection  of  near  objects  on  a  plane 
behind  them.  In  all  points  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  subtlety;  and  its  examination 
does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  this  essay. 

Lastly,  it  will  follow  from  these  considerations, 
and  the  conclusion  is  one  of  great  practical  import 
ance,  that,  though  pictures  may  bo  enlarged,  they 
cannot  be  reduced,  in  oopying  them.  All  attempts 
to  engrave  pictures  completely  on  a  reduced  scale 
are,  for  this  reason,  nugatory.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  give  the  aspect  of  the  picture  at  the 
distance  which  reduces  it  in  perspective  to  the 
size  required ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  ft  drawing 
of  the  distant  effect   of  the   picture.     Good   paint 


big     like   nature's   own    work,    is   infinite,    and    unre- 
duceable. 

I  wish  this  book  hod  less  tendency  towards  the 
infinite  and  unreduceable.  It  has  so  far  exceeded 
the  limits  I  hoped  to  give  it,  that  I  doubt  not  the 
reader  will  pardon  an  abruptness  of  conclusion, 
sad  be  thankful,  as  I  am  myself  to  get  to  an  end 
oa  soy  terma. 
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PRACTICE  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


II. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 


PRACTICE  AND  OBSERVATIONS  OS  THE  PRECED- 
IKG  PROBLEMS 


Pboblku  L 

An  example  will  be  necessary  to  moke  this  problem  clear  to  the 
general  student. 

The  nearest  comer  of  a  piece  of  pattern  on  the  carpet 
is  4}  feet  beneath  the  eye,  2  feet  to  our  right  and  31 
feet  in  direct  distance  from  us.  We  intend  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  pattern  which  shall  be  seen  properly 
when  held  H  foot  from  the  eye.  It  is  required  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  corner  of  the  piece  of  pattern. 

Let  a  e,  Fig.  51.,  bo  our  sheet 
of  paper,    some    3  feet  wide.  jj  q 

Make  s  t  equal  to  H  foot 
Draw  the  line  of  sight  through 
S.  Produce  t  s,  and  make  d  s 
equal  to  2  feet,  therefore 'i  d 
equal  to  31  feet.  Draw  a  a, 
equal  to  2  feet;  o  p,  equal  to 
4  feet,  Join  t  o  (cutting  the 
sight-line  in  o)  and  t  p. 

Let  fall    the    vertical    «  p', 
then  f'  ia  the  point  required. 


F»  BL 
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If  tie  lines,  a*  in  the  figure,  fall  outside  of  you*  sbeel  of 
piper,  in  order  to  draw  them,  it  is  necessary  to-  attach  olie 
sheets  of  paper  to  its  edges.  This  is  incoavenieut,  but  must  be 
done  at  first  that  you  may  see  your  way  clearly;  and  some- 
times afterwards,  though  there  are  expedients  for  doing  trillion! 
■ueh  extension  in  fast  sketching. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  extension  of  surface  could  be 
of  any  use  to  us,  if  the  distance  i  d,  instead  of  being'  3T  feet, 
were  100  feet,  or  a  mile,  as  it  might  easily  be  in  n  landscape. 

It  :l;.  noo.'jsary.  therefore,  to  obtain  some  other  means  of  con- 
struction;   to  do  which  we  must  examine  the  principle  of  the 

lu  the  analysis  of  Fig.  2.,  in  the  introductory  remarks,  I  used 
the  word  "  height "  only  of  the  tower,  q  r,  because  it  was  only 
to  its  vortical  height  that  the  law  deduced  from  the  figure  oould 
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nitude,  limited  on  tlio  gloss  a  h  by  the  lines  corning  from  it* 
extremities,  would  appear  only  of  Ihe  length  q'  b  ;  and  it  U  not 
true  that  q'  b  is  to  q  p  as  t  b  is  to  t  f.  But  if  we  let  fall  a  ver- 
tical q  n  from  o,  bo  as  to  get  the  vertical  height  "of  the  pyramid, 
then  it  is  true  that  q'  a  ia  to  q  n  sa  t  8  is  to  i  o. 

Supposing  this  -  figure  represented,  not  a  pyramid,  but  a 
triangle  on  the  ground,  and  that  q  n  and  q  p  are  horizontal  lines, 
expressing  lateral  distance  from  the  line  t  D,  a  till  the  rule 
would  be  false  for  q  p  and  Inie  for  q  n.  And,  similarly,  it  is 
true  for  all  lines  which  are  parallel,  like  q  d,  to  the  plane  of  the 
picture  \  b,  and  false  for  all  Linen  which  are  inclined  to  it  .at  an 
angle. 

Hence  generally.  Let  f>  q  (Fig.  2.  in  Introduction,  p.  11)  be 
any  magnitude  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture ;  and  r1  q'  its 
image  on  the  picture. 

Then  always  the  formula  is  true  which  you  learned  in  the 
Introduction :  p'q'istopqasBTistoDT. 

Now  the  magnitude  p  dash  q  dash  in  this  formula  I  call  the 
"  Bio&T-iuGNmjDE"  of  the  line  r  o.  The  student  must  fix  this 
term,  and  the  meaning  of  it,  well  in  his  mind.  The  "  sight- 
magnitude  "  of  a  line  is  the  magnitude  which  bears  to  the  real 
line  the  same  proportion  that  the  distance  of  the  picture  bean 
to  the  distance  of  the  object.  Thus,  if  a  tower  be  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  a  hundred  yards  off;  and  the  picture,  or  piece  of 
glass,  is  one  yard  from  the  spectator,  between  him  and  the 
tower ;  the  distance  of  picture  being  then  to  distance  of  tower 
as  1  to  100.  the  sight- magnitude  of  tho  tower's  height  wfll  *»  ■■ 
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I  to  100 ;  Unit  is  to  say,  on*  foot.  If  lb«  Wwsr  a  two  bundrtf 
yard*  distant,  the  sight-magnitude  of  its  height  will  be  half  i 
foot,  and  so  on. 

But  farther.  It  in  constantly  necessity,  in  perspective  opera- 
tions, to  measure  the  ii:!ht  dimensions  of  objects  by  the  sight- 
magnitude  of  their  vertical  lines.  Thus,  if  the  tower,  which  ts  • 
hundred  feet  high,  is  square,  ani  tl  road  on  each 

side;  if  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  height  is  oiii 
measure  men  t  of  the  side,  reduced  to  the  same  sealr,  will  be  the 
hundredth  part  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  three  inches:  and 
accordingly,  I  use  in  this  treatise  the  term  "Eight-magnitude' 
indiscriminately  for  all  lines  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  at 
the  vertical  lines  of  the  oliject.  If  I  tell  you  to  find  the  "aight- 
magnitude "  of  any  line,  I  mean,  always,  find  the  magnitude 
which  bears  to  tluit  line  the  proportion  of  »ilo»i;  or,  in 
sampler  terms,  reduce  tire  lipe  to  the  scale  which  you  hare  fixe! 
by  the  first  dc termination  of  the  length  s  t. 

Therefore,  you  must  learn  to  draw  quickly  to  scale  before  yo» 
do  anything  else ;  for  all  the  measurements  of  your  object  must 
be  reduced  to  the  scale  fixed  by  a  t  before  you  can  use  them  in 
your  diagram.  If  the  object  is  fifty  feet  from  you,  and  your 
paper  one  foot,  all  the  lines  of  the  object  must  be  reduced  to  • 
scale  of  one  fiftieth  before  you  can  use  them ;  if  the  object  a 
two  thousand  feet  from  you,  and  your  paper  one  foot,  all  your 
lines  must  be  reduced  fcj  the  scale  of  one  two-thousandth  before 
you  can  use  them,  and  to  on.  Oniy  in  ultimate  practice,  tha 
reduction   never   need   be   tiresome,   for,  in   the  case  of  largt 
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distances,  accuracy  is  never  required.  If  a  building  is  three  or 
Tour  miles  distant,  a  hairbreadth  of  accidental  variation  in  a 
touch  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  height  or 
breadth,  if  estimated  by  accurate  perspective  law.  Hence  it  is 
never  attempted  to  apply  measurements  with  precision  at  such 
distances.  Measurements  are  only  required  within  distances  of, 
at  the  most,  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  Thus,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  represent  a  cathedral  nave  precisely  as  seen  from  a  spot 
seventy  feet  in  front  of  a  given  pillar ;  but  we  shall  hardly  be 
required  to  draw  a  cathedral  three  miles  distant  precisely  at> 
seen  from  seventy  feet  in  advance  of  a  given  milestone.  Of 
course,  if  such  a  thing  be  required,  it  can  be  done ;  only  the 
reductions  are  somewhat  long  and  complicated :  in  ordinary 
cases  it  is  easy  to  assume  the  distance  s  t  so  as  to  get  at  the 
reduced  dimensions  in  a  moment.  Thus,  let  the  pillar  of  the 
nave,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  42  feet  high,  and  we  are  required 
to  stand  70  feet  from  it:  assume  s  t  to  be  equal  to  5  feet.  Then, 
as  5  is  to  TO  so  will  the  sight-magnitude  required  be  to  12 ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  pillar's  height  will  be  3  feet. 
If  we  make  s  r  equal  to  2}  feet,  the  pillar's  height  will  be  11 
foot,  and  so  on. 

And  for  fine  divisions  into  irregular  parts  which  cannot  be 
measured,  the  ninth  and  tenth  problems  of  the  sixth  book 
of  Euclid  will  serve  you :  the  following  construction  is,  however 
I  think,  more  practically  convenient: — 

The  line  a  b  (Fig.  53.)  is  divided  by  given  points,  a,  6,  c,  into 
a  given  number  of  irregularly  unequal  porta:  it  .is  required  tc 
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divide  any  other  line,  a  r>,  into  an  equal  number  of  parts,  bearing 
to  each  other  the  some  proportions  as  lie  parts  of  a  a,  and 
arranged  in  t)»  same  order. 
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thus  put  ou  the  paper,  you  have  only  to  obtain  (he  reduction  by 
scale.  Thus,  if  r  a  be  one  foot,  t  d  eighty  feet,  d  o  forty  feet, 
and  0  P  ninety  feet,  the  distance  q  a  must  be  made  equal  to  one 
eightieth  of  t  a,  or  half  a  foot;  and  the  distance  q  p',  one 
eightieth  of  op,  or  one  eightieth  of  ninety  feet;  that  is  to  say 
nine  eighths  of  a  foot,  or  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  line. 
OT  and  pt  are  thus  practically  useless,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  measure  q  b  and  Q  p,  on  your  paper,  of  the  due  sight-magni- 
tudes. But  the  mathematical  construction,  given  in  Problem  I., 
is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  problems,  and,  if  it  is  once 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  (it  can  only  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  practice),  all  the  other  problems  will  follow 

Lastly.  Observe  that 'any  perspective  operation  whatever 
may  bo  performed  with  reduced  dimensions  of  every  line 
employed,  so  as  to  bring  it  conveniently  within  the  limits  of 
your  paper.  When  the  required  figure  is  thus  constructed  on  a 
small  scale,  you  have  only  to  enlarge  it  accurately  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  you  reduced  the  lines  of  construction,  and 
you  will  have  the  figure  constructed  in  perspective  on  the  scab 
required  for  use. 
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Tnl  drawing  of  most  buildings  occurring  in  ordinary  practice 
■will  resolve  itself  into  applications  of  Ibis  problem.  In  general, 
any  house,  or  block  of  houses,  presents  itself  under  the  mail 
conditions  assumed  here  in  Fig.  54.  There  will  be  an  angle  a 
Corner  somewhere  near  the  spectator,  aa  a  b  ;  and  the  level  of 
the  eye  will  usually  be  above  the  base  of  the  building,  of  which. 
therefore,  the  horizontal  upper  lines  will  slo[>e  down  to 
ishirJg-points,  and  the  base  lines  rise  to  Ihem.  The  following 
practical  directions  will,  however,  meet  nearly  all  cases: — 

Let  a  b,  Fig.  51.,  be  any  important  vertical  line  in  the  block 
of  luil'lirifrs;  if  it  id  the  side  of  a  street,  you  may  fix  upon  such 
n  line  nl  the  division  between  two  houses.  If  its  real  height, 
distance,  Ac.,  arc  given,  yon  will  proceed  with  the  accurate 
ooij  struct  ion  ol  the  problem ;  but  usually  you  will  neither  know, 
nor  care,  exactly  how  high  Lhe  building  is,  or  how  far  oH  In 
such  case  draw  the  line  a  s,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guess,  about 
the  part  of  the  picture  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  on  such  a  scale  aa 
you  choose.  Divide  it  into  any  convenient  number  of  ©qmtl 
parts,  according  to  the  height  you  presume  it  to  be.  If  y 
suppose  it  to  be  twenty  IVut  high,  you  may  divide  it  into  twenty 
parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  fur  a  foot ;  if  thirty  feet  high,  you  - 
may  divide  it  into  ten  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  for  t] 
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hat;  if  seventy  feet  high,  into  fourteen  parts,  and  let  each  part 
stand  for  five  feet;  and  no  on,  avoiding  thus  Tory  minute 
divisions  till  you  come  to  details.    Then  observe  how  high  yoni 
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eye  reaches  upon  this  vertical  line;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  it 
is  thirty  feet  high  and  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  yon  are 
standing  so  as  to  raise  your  head  to  about  six  feet  above  its  base, 
then  the  sight-line  may  be  drawn,  as  in  the  figure,  through  the 
second  division  from  the  ground.  If  you  are  Standing  above  the 
house,  draw  the  sight-line  above  b  ;  if  below  the  house,  below 
i  ;  at  such  height  or  depth  as  you  suppose  may  be  accurate  (s 
yard  or  two  more  or  less  matters  little  at  ordinary  distances, 
while  at  great  distances  perspective  rules  become  nearly 
useless,  the  eye  serving  you  better  than  the  necessarily  imps*- 


lots 
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feci  ciilc illation).  Then  fix  your  si ghl -point  and  station-point, 
the  Utter  with  proper  reference  to  the  scale  of  the  line  a  a. 
Ae  you  cannot,  in  all  probability,  ascertain  the  exact  direction 
of  the  I'ne  a  t  or  a  v,  draw  the  slope  a  v  as  it  appears  to  you, 
jutting  the  sight-line  in  v.  Thus  having  fixed  one  vanishing- 
point,  tbe  other,  and  the  dividing-points,  must  be  Accurately 
found  by  rule ;  for,  as  before  stated,  whether  your  entire  group 
of  points  (vanishing  and  dividing)  falls  a  little  more  or  less  to 
(lio  right  or  loft  of  s  does  not  signify,  but  the  relation  of  the 
pgillui  in  Bflch  Other  does  signify.  Then  draw  the  measuring- 
lina  u  a,  cither  through  A  or  e,  choosing  always  (he  steeper 
nlupM  i'l  ttiu  two;  divide  the  measuring-line  intn  parts  of  the 
inmo  length  as  those  used  on  a  b,  and  let  them  stand  for  the 
same  uisgDitndes.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  rows  of 
utniliiwn   iii   the  house  front,  euch   window  six  feet  high  by 
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Interior  angles,  such  as  i  b  o,  Fig.  55.  (suppose  tie  comer 
of  a  room),  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  each  Bide  of  the 

f  oom  having  its  measurements  separately  carried  to  it  from  the 


3/ 


Fig.  55. 

measuring-line.  It  may  sometimes  happen  in  such  uses  that 
we  have  to  carry  the  measurement  up  from  the  comer  b,  and 
that  the  sight-magnitudes  are  given  us  from  the  length  of  the 
line  a  n.  For  instance,  suppose  the  room  is  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  therefore  a  b  is  eighteen  feet;- and  we  have  to  lay  off 
lengths  of  six  feet  on  the  top  of  the  room-wall,  b  a  Find  d,' 
the  dividing-point  of  b  a  Draw  a  measuring-line,  b  r,  from  b; 
and  another,  g  c,  anywhere  above.  On  a  r  lay  off  h  o  equal  to 
one  third  of  a  b,  or  six  feet ;  and  draw  from  n,  through  a  and 
b,  the  lines  off,  b  b,  to  the  upper  measuring-line.  Then g b is 
six  feet  on  that  measuring-! inc.  Make  b  e,  e  h,  Ac.,  equal  to 
b  g  ;  and  draw  c  e,  hf,  fas.,  to  n,  cutting  b  o  in  e  and  /  which 
mark  the  required  lengths  of  six  feet  each  at  the  top  of  the 
WalL 
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Pro  bleu  X. 

Tma  is  one  of  the  most  important  foundauonat  problems  in 
licr.ipf-ctive,  and  it  ia  necessary  tint  the  student  should  entirely 
familiarize  himself  with  ita  conditions. 

In  order  to  do  so,  he  must  fir; 

tions  of  magnitudi'  in  :i:iy  [lyrainid 

Lea  a  g  a',  Fir;.  ."/J.,  be  ;tny  pyrin 

The  best 

O 


icrvc  these  general  rela- 

?'l'inre  bast. 
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Observe  therefore  this  general  oouatraction. 

Let    a  n  a  *,    Fig.     57.,    be    the    square   b 
pyramid 

Draw     its     diagonals,    A  ^    ID)  O 

cutting   each   other   in    its    centre, 
c 

Bisetf  any  side,  a  b,  in  r. 

From  r  erect  vertical  ra,  I 

Produce  r  b  to  n,  and  moke  r  a 
equal  to  a  c 

Now  if  the  vertical  altitude 
of  'ha  pyramid  (o  d  in  Fig.  25.) 
be  given,  make  r  a  equal  to  this 
vertical  altitude. 

Join  a  a  and  a  a. 

Then  o  b  and  a  n  are  the  true  magnitudes  of  o  a  and  s  ■ 
m  Figure  56. 

If  g  b  is  given,  and  not  the  vertical  altitude,  with  centre  b, 
and  distance  a  b,  describe  circle  cutting  r  a  in  a,  and  r  a 
is  the  vertical  altitude. 

If  n  ii  is  given,  describe  the  circle  from  a,  with  distance  a  a, 
ami  it  will  similarly  cut  r  a  in  a. 

It  is  especially  necessary  for  the  student  to  examine 
this  construction  thoroughly,  because  in  many  complicated 
fornix  of  ornaments,  capitals  of  columns,  &c,  the  lines  b  a 
and  o  u  become  the  limits  or  bases  of  curves,  which  are 
elongated   on   the   longer  (or  angle)   profile   o   a,   and   short- 
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n    the    shorter    ( 

x    lateral)    profile    b    q. 

We  will 

take    a 

simple    instance 

but  muat    previously  note 

another 

CO  ns  traction. 

It  18 

often   necessary, 

when    pyramids    are    the 

roots  of 

mm« 

•namental  form,  U 

<  divide  them  horizontally  at  a  giten 

vertical 

height.     The   shortest  way  of  doing  so   is   ii 

i   general 

the  following. 

Let  a  i  o,  Fig.  58.,  be 

any  pyramid  on  a  square  base  a  b  c, 

audAD 

o  the  square  pillai 

'  used  in  its  construction. 
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Therefore  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  D  & 

Divide  d  b,  U  may  be  required,  into  the  Bight-magnitudes  ol 
the  given  vertical  heights  at  which  the  pyramid  is  to  be  divided 

From  the  points  of  division,  1,  2,  3,  Ac,  draw  to  the  vanish 
ing-point  V.  The  lines  so  drawn  cut  the  angle  line  of  the  pjra. 
mid,  »  i,  at  the  required  elevations.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  it  i* 
required  to  draw  a  horizontal  black  band  on  the  pyramid  at 
three  fifths  of  its  height,  and  in  breadth  one  t-.venlieth  of  its 
height.  The  line  b  d  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  three 
ore  counted  from  b  upwards.  Then  the  line  drown  to  v  marks 
the  base  of  the  black  band.  Then  one  fourth  of  one  of  the  five 
parts  is  measured,  which  similarly  gives  tie  breadth  of  the  band. 
The  terminal  lines  of  the  band  are  then  drawn  on  the  aides  of 
the  pyramid  parallel  to  A  B  (or  to  its  vanishing -point  if  it  hat 
one),  and  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a 

If  it  happens  that  the  vanishing-points  of  the  diagonals  ara 
awkwardly  placed  for  use,  bisect  the  nearest  base  line  of  the 
pyramid  in  b,  as  in  Fig.  59. 

Erect  the  vertical  »  b  and  join  a  b  and  do(o  being  the  ape* 
of  pyramid). 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  d  o,  and  use  d  b  for  division,  car- 
rying the  measurements  to  the  line  o  n. 

In  Fig.  59.,  if  we  job  a  d  and  d  o,  a  d  o  is  the  vertical  pro- 
file of  the  whole  pyramid,  and  b  d  o  of  the  half  pyramid,  cor- 
responding to  f  a  b  in  Fig.  57. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  architectural  example. 

Let  a  it,  Fig.  60.,  be  the  vertical  profile  of  the  capital  of  ■ 
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pillar,  a  b  the  semi-diameter  of  its  head  or  abacus,  anJ  r  a  the 
semi-diameter  of  its  shall. 

Let  the  abaft  be  circular,  and  the  abacus  square,  down  to 
the  level  k. 

Join  b  d,  ■  r,  and  produce  (hem  to  meet  in  a. 

Therefore  e  a  a  is  the  semi-profile  of  a  reversed  pyramid  con- 
taining the  capital. 

Construct  this  pyramid,  with  the  square  of  the  abacus,  in  the 
repuircd  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  61. ;  making  a  e  equal  to  a  ■  in 
Fig.  CO.,  anil  a  a,  the  side  of  the  square,  equal  to  twice  a  b  in 
Fig.  60.  Make  e  i-,  equal  to  o  o,  and  E  d  equal  toco.  Draw 
n  f  to  the  vanishing-point  of  the  diagonal  ■>  v  (the  figure  il 
tuo  small  to-indude  this  vanishing-point),  and  f  is  the  level  of 
the  point  r  in  Fig.  60,  on  the  aide  of  the  pyramid. 
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Draw  r  m  r  ft,  to  tlie  vanishing-points  of  a.  b  and  a  k.  Tbar 
w  n  and  r  m  are  horizontal  lines  across  the  pyramid  at  the  lev  si 
r,  forming  at  that  level  two  sides  of  s  square. 


Hg.0L 


Complete  the  square,  and  within  it  inscribe  a  circle,  ss 
m  Fig.  62.,  which  is  left  unlettered  that  its  construction 
may  be  clear.  At  the  extremities  of  this  draw  vertical 
lines,  which  will  be  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in  its  right 
place.  It  will  be  found  to  bo  somewhat  smaller  in  dia- 
meter than  the  entire  shaft  ■  in  Fig.  60.,  because  at  the 
centre  of  the  square  it  is  more  distant  than  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  square  abacus.  The  curveq  of  the  capital  may 
then  be  drawn  approximately  by  the  eye.  They  are  not 
quite  accurate  in  Fig.  62.,  there  being  a  subtlety  in  then 
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junction  with  the  shaft,  which  could  not  be  shown  on  sc 
KniJl  a  scale  without  confusing  tlio  student;  the  curve  tm 
the  left  springing  from  a  point  a  Utile  way  round  the  circle 
behind    the    shaft,   and   Umt   on   the   right   from   a  point   on 
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It  ii  seldom  that  any  complicated  curve,  except  ooca> 
ni"nally  a  spiral,  needs  to  be  drawn  in  perspective;  but 
the  student  will  do  well  to  practise  for  some  time  any 
fantastic  shapes  which  he  can  find  drawn  on  flat  siufnces, 
as  on  wall-papers,  carpets,  Ac,  in  order  to  accustom  him- 
self to  the  strange  and  great  changes  which  perspective  causes 

The  curves  most  required  in  architectural  drawing, 
after  the  circle,  are  those  of  pointed  arches;  in  which, 
however,  all    that  will    be    generally  needed    is  to  fix   the 
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apex,  and  two  points  in  the  sides.     Thus  if  we  have  tc 
draw  a  range  of  pointed  arches,  nch  as  A  p  b,  Fig.  63. 
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draw  the  measured  arc&  to  ita  sight-magnitude  Eli 
in  a.  rectangle,  iedii;  then  draw  the  diagonals  a  n  and 
BO;  where  they  cut  the  curve  draw  a  horizontal  line  (a* 
at  the  level  a  in  the  figure),  and  carry  it  alung  the  range 
to  the  vanishing-poin^  filing  the  pointa  where  the  archet 
cut  their  diagonals  all  along.  IT  the  arch  is  cisped,  a 
line  should  he  drawn  tit  r  to  mark  the  height  of  the  cusps, 
and  verticals  raised  at  o  and  n,  to  determine  the  interval 
between  them.  Any  other  points  may  be  similarly  deter- 
mined, hut  these  will  usually  bo  enough.  Figure  C3. 
ihowa  the  perspective  construction  of  a  square  niche  of 
good  Veronese  Qothiu,  with  an  uneusped  arch  of  similar 
site   and   curve   beyond 


In  Pig.  64.  the  more   distant   arch   only  is  lettered,  as  (he 
construction   of   the   nearest    explains   itself   more   clearly   to 
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the  eye  without  letters.  The  mora  distant  arch  show* 
the  general  construction  for  all  arches  seen  underneath, 
U  of  bridges,  cathedral  aisles,  &c  The  rectangle  a  b  o  d 
is  Erst  drawn  to  contain  the  outside  arch;  then  the  depth 
of  the  arch,  a  a,  is  determined  by  the  measuring-line,  and 
the  rectangle,  abed,  drawn  for  the  inner  arch. 

a  a,  11  b,  tea.,  fa  to  one  vanishing-point;  x  a,  a  b,  tax,  to 
the  opposite  one. 

In  the  nearer  arch  another  narrow  rectangle  is  drawn  w 
determine  the  cu«p.  The  parts  which  would  ictuaflj  come  into 
tight  are  slightlj  shaded. 
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Stvrn.w    exercises   will   be    required  on   this   important   pi» 

I.  It  is  required  to  draw  a  circular  fist-bottomed  dish  nar- 
rower nt  tlic  bottom  than  the  top;  the  vertical  depth  being 
given,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
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Take  a  d  in  position  equal  to  a  c 

(tail  draw  the  square  a  b  o  d,  and  inscribe  in  it  a 
circle. 

Therefore,  tho  circle  so  inscribed  has  the  diameter  of  the  top 
of  (he  dish. 

From  a  and  d  let  fell  verticals,  h,di,  each  equal  to  a  A 

Join  s  h,  and  describe  square  a  r  a  a,  which  accordingly  will 
be  equal  to  the  square  iboh,  and  be  at  the  depth  a i 
beneath  it. 

Within  the  square  iron  describe  a  square  i  x,  whose  diame- 
ter shall  be  equal  toab. 

Describe  a  circle  within  the  square  i  k.  Therefore  the  eirclt 
so  inscribed  has  its  diameter  equal  to  a  b;  and  it  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square  iron,  which  is  vertically  beneath  the  square 
A  BOH. 

Therefore  the  circle  in  the  square  i  k  represents  the  bottom 
of  the  dish. 

Now  the  two  circles  thus  drawn  will  either  intersect  one 
another,  or  they  will  not. 

If  they  intersect  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  and  they 
are  below  the  eye,  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen 
within  it 

To  avoid  confusion,  let  us  take  then  two  intersecting  circles 
without  the  enclosing  squares,  as  in  Fig.  66. 

Draw  right  lines,  a  5,  e  d,  touching  both  circles  externally. 
Then  the  parts  of  these  lines  which  connect  the  circles  are  the 
tides  of  the  dish.     They  are  drawn  in  Fig.  65.  without  any 
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prolongations,  but   tbe   beat  way  to   construct   th«ra   i 
Fig.  66. 


If  the  circles  do  not  intersect  each  other,  tbe  a 
either  be  within  the  larger  or  not  within  it. 

If  within  the  larger,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  » 
■een  from  above,  Fig.  67.  a. 

If  the  smaller  circle  is  not 
within  the  larger,  none  of  the 
bottom  is  seen  inside  the  dish, 


o 


If  the  circles  are  above  in- 
stead of  beneath  the  eye,  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen  be- 
neath it,  c 

If  one  circle  is  above  and 
another  beneath  the  eye, 
neither  the  bottom  nor  top 
of  tb"e  dish  is  seen,  d.  TMesB 
the  object  be  very  large,  the  circles  ii 
apparent  curvature, 

IL  The  preceding  problem  is  simple,  because  the  lines  of  tht 
proiile  of  the  object  (o  b  and  c  d,  Fig.  06.}  are  straight     But  tf 


e  will  have  little 
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these  lines  of  profile  are  carved,  die  problem  becomes  much 
more  complex:  once  mastered,  however,  it  lesvei  no  farther 
difficulty  in  perspective. 

Let  it  be  required  to  draw  a  flatfish  circular  cap  or  vase,  with 
a  given  curve  of  profile. 

The  basis  of  construction  is  given  in  Fig.  68.,  half  of  it  only 
being  drawn,  in  order  that  the  eve  may  seise  its  lines  easily. 


Two  squares  (of  the  required  sire)  are  first  drawn,  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  given  vertical  interval,  a  o,  between  them, 
and  each  is  divided  into  eight  parts  by  its  diameters  and 
diagonals.  In  these  squares  two  circles  are  drawn ;  which  are, 
therefore,  of  equal  size,  and  one  above  the  other.  Two  smaller 
circles,  also  of  equal  size,  are  drawn  within  these  larger  circlee 
in  the  construction  of  the  present  problem;  more  may  be 
necessary  in  some,  none  at  all  in  other*. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portion!  of  the  diagonals  and  dia- 
meters of  squares  which  are  cut  off  between  the  en-dee 
represent  radiating  planes,  occupying  the  position  of  she 
■poke*  of  a  wheeL 

6 
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Now  let  the  lice  ieb,  Fig.  69. 

be  Hie  profile  of  the  vaae  at 

cnp  to  be  drown. 

Enclose  it  in  the  rectangle  □  d,  and  if  an;  portion  of  it  is  not 

curved,  as  a  t,  cut  off  the  curved 

portion  by  the  vertical  lins 

■  t,  so  aa  to  include  it  in  the  amalk 

r  rectangle  f  o. 

/^^5^' 
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Draw  the  curve  x  y,  touching  and  enclosing  the  curves  in  tit 
rectangles,  and  meeting  (he  upper  circle  at  y." 

Then  x  y  is  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  cup,  and  Uut 
upper  circle  is  ite  lip. 

If  the  line  x  y  is  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  other 
rectangles  between  the  eight  principal  ones ;  and,  if  the  curve 
of  profile  a  u  is  complex  or  retorted,  there  may  be  several  lines 
corresponding  to  a  y,  enclosing  the  successive  waves  of  the 
profile;  and  the  outer  curve  will  then  ba  an  undulating  or 
broken  one. 

III.  All  branched  ornamentation,  forms  of  flowers,  capita 
of  columns,  machicolations  of  round  towers,  and  Other  sue. 
arrangements  of  radiating  curve,  are  resolvable  by  this  problem, 
using  more  or  fewer  interior  circles  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  curves.  Fig.  70,  is  an  example  of  the  construction  of  a 
circular  group  of  eight  trefoils  with  curved  stems.  One  outer 
or  limiting  circle  is  drawn  within  the  square  idoi,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  trefoils  touch  it  at  the  extremities  of  its 
diagonals  and  diameters.  A  smaller  circle  is  at  the  vertical 
distance  B  o  below  the  larger,  and  *  is  the  angle  of  the  square 
within  which  the  imaller  circle  is  drawn;  but  the  square  is  not 
given,  to  avoid  confusion.  The  stems  of  the  trefoils  form 
drooping  curves,  arranged  on  the  diagonals  and  diameters  of 
the  smaller  circle,  which  are  dotted.     But  no  perspective  laws 


*  This  point  coincides  in  the  figure  with  the  extremity  of  I 
horizontal  diameter,  tut  only  accidentally. 
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wiH  do  work  of  this  intricate  kind  so  well  aa  tie  hand  sad  eje 
of  a  painter. 

IV.  There  is  one  common  construction,  however,  in  which, 
singularly,  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  painter  almost  always  fail, 
and  that  is  the  fillet  of  any  ordinary  capital  or  base  of  a  circular 
pillar  (or  any  similar  form).  It  is  rarely  necessary  in  practice 
to  draw  such  minor  details  in  perspective ;  yet  the  perspective 
laws  which  regulate  them  should  be  understood,  else  the  eye 
does  not  see  their  contours  rightly  until  it  is  very  highly 
cultivated. 

Fig.  71.  will  show  the  law  with  sufficient  clearness;  it  repre- 
sents the  perspective  construction  of  a  fillet  whose  profile  is  a 
semicircle,  such  as  r  n  in  Fig.  GO.,  seen  above  the  eye.  Only 
half  the  pillar  with  half  the  fillet  is  drawn,  to  avoid  confusion. 

q  is  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

p  q  the  thickness  of  the  fillet,  sight-magnitude  at  (he  shaft's 
centre. 

Round  p  a  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  the  diameter  of 

the  shaft  o  1.  ,. 

Bound  t)  another  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  diameter 

■* 

These  two  semicircles  are  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
fillet. 

Then  diagonals  and  diameters  are  drawn  as  in  Fig.  68.,  and 
it  their  extremities,  semicircles  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69. 

The  letters  a,  b,  o,  i>,  and  «,  indicate  the  upper  and  exterior 
angles  of  the  rectangles  in  which  these  semicircles  are  to  bv 
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The  capital  of  a  Greek  Doric  pillar  shiuld  be  drawn  fre- 
quently for  exercise  on  this  fourteenth  problem,  tbo  curve  of 
its  echinus  being  exquisitely  subtle,  while  the  general  contour 
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PROBLEM  XVI 

It  is  often  possible  to  shorten  other  perspective  operations  con- 
siderably, by  Ending  the  vanishing-points  of  the  inclined  line! 
of  the  object  Thus,  in  drawing  the  gabled  roof  in  Fig.  43.,  if 
tne  gable  a  t  a  be  drawn  In  perspective,  and  the  vanishing-point 
of  a  r  determined,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  draw  the  two  sides  of 
the  rectangle,  a'  d'  and  d'  b',  in  order  to  determine  the  poiut 
r1;  but  merely  to  draw  y  r'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'  and 
a'  r1  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y.  meeting  in  r1,  the  point 
required. 

Again,  if  there  he  a  series  of  gables,  or  olher  figures  produced 
by  parallel  inclined  lines,  and  retiring  to  the  point  v,  as  in  Pig. 
72.*,  it  is  not  necessary  lo  draw  each  separately,  but  merely  to 
determine  their  breadths  on  the  line  a  t,  and  draw  the  slopes  of 
each  to  their  vanishing-points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72.  Or  if  the 
gables  are  equal  in  height,  and  a  line  be  drawn  from  r  to  v,  the 
construction  resolves  itself  into  a  zigzag  drawn  alternately  lo  ? 
and  o,  between  ihc  lines  y  v  and  a  v. 

The  student  must  be  very  cautious,  in  Gnding  ibe  vanishing- 
points  of  inclined  lines,  to  notice  their  relations  to  the  hori- 
lonlals  beneath  them,  else  1»  may  easily  mistake  the  h 
to  which  they  belong. 


•  The  diagram  is 


Mt-L'ly  es 


y  v  should  be  a  right  lire. 
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Thus,  let  a 
uid  let  it  be  i 
guns!  ■  d 


c  d,  Fig.  73.,  be  a  rectangular  inclined  plane^ 
iquired  to  find   the  vanishing-point  of  Its   di*- 


Find  v,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  n  and  b  q 

Draw  a  ■  to  the  opposite  vanishing-point,  bo  that  on  may 
represent  a  right  angle. 

Let  fall  from  b  the  vertical  b  e,  cutting  a  t  in  t. 

Join  e  n,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  t\ 

Then,   since   the   point   a  is   vertically   under   the   point   l 
the     horizontal     lino    ■   o    is    vertically   under     tin 
line   u  o.      So    that    if   we    now '  let    fall    the    vertical    r"  r 
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from  V,  and  produce  I  D  to  cut  T*  p  in  p,  the  point  r  will  bo  toe 
vanishing-point  of  B  D,  and  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it* 

*  The  student  ma;  perhaps  understand  this  construction  better  by 
completing  the  rectangle  a  n  r  E,  drawing  D  r  to  the  vanishing-point 
of  a  e,  and  irtor.  The  whole  figure,  b  r,  ma;  then  be  conceived 
aa  representing  half  the  gable  roof  of  a  house,  a  r  the  rectangle  of 
its  base,  and  A  c  the  rectangle  of  its  sloping  side. 

In  nearly  all  picturesque  buildings,  especial);  on  the  Continent,  the 
slopes  of  gables  are  much  varied  (frequently  unoqual  on  the  two  rides), 
and  the  vanishing-points  of  their  inclined  lines  become  very  Im- 
portant, if  accuracy  is  required  In  the  intersections  of  tiling,  sides  of 
dormer  windows,  Ac. 

Obviously,  also,  irregular  triangles  sod  polygons  In  vertical  planet 
may  be  more  easily  constructed  b;  finding  the  vanishing-points  of 
their  Bides,  than  by  the  construction  given  in  the  corollary  to  Pro- 
bleu1  IX. ;  and  if  such  triangles  or  polygons  have  others  ctif.cao 
trically  inscribed  within  them,  as  often  in  Byzantine  nmua,  ta 
the  dm  of  the  vanishing- points  will  become  essential. 


PC  (TICS  1ST)   OBSKRTaTlOSS 


PROBLEM  XTITL 
Betori   examining  the  last  three  problems  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  understand  accurately  what  is  meant  by  the  position 
of  an  inclined  plane. 

Cut  a  piece  of  strong  white  pasteboard  into  any  irregular 
b'iv  e.  ami  dip  it  in  a  sloped  position  into  water.  Howerer  yon 
Li!.!  it.  the  edire  of  the  water,  of  coarse,  will  always  draw  a 
horizontal  line  across  its  surface.  The  direction  of  this  horizontal 
line  i?  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane.  (In  beds  of  roek 
ee.j'i  -^"  =  1=  ca'.i  i*.  their   1;  s'.ri  1: «.''j 

Next,  draw  a  semicircle  on  tlie  piece  of  pasteboard  ;  draw  it* 
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holding  it  at  any  inclination  and  in  any  direction  you  choose, 
bring  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  line  a  b.  Then  the  Une 
0  d  will  be  the  most  steeply  inclined  of  all  the  lines  drawn  tc 
Ihe  circumference  of  the  circle;  a  c  and  h  o  will  be  less  steep 
and  i  d  and  r  o  less  steep  still.  The  Dearer  the  lines  tone,  the 
steeper  they  wilt  be;  and  the  nearer  to  a  b,  the  more  nearly 
horizontal 

When,  therefore,  the  line  a  a  is  horizontal  (or  marks  the 
water  surface),  its  direction  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  line  n  a  is  the  inclination  of  the 
inclined  plane.  In  beds  of  rock  geologists  call  the  inclination 
of  the  line  u  o  their  "dip." 

To  fix  the  position  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  direction  of  any  two  lines  in  the  plane,  a  b  and 
o  D,  of  which  one  shall  be  horizontal  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  it  Then  any  lines  drawn  in  the  inclined  piano, 
parallel  to  a  b,  will  be  horizontal;  end  lines  drawn  parallel  to 
o  d  will  be  as  steep  as  o  n,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  tin 
"  steepest  lines  "  in  the  plane. 

But  farther,  whatever  the  direction  of  a  plane  may  be,  if  it 
be  extended  indefinitely,  it  will  be  terminated,  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  by  a  boundary  line,  which,  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
is  horizontal  (coinciding  nearly  with  the  visible  horizon); — in 
a  vertical  plane,  is  vertical; — and,  in  an  inclined  plane,  is 
inclined. 

This  line  is  properly,  in  each  case,  called  the  "eight-line"  of 
such  plane ;  but  it  is  only  properly  called  the  "  horizon  "  in  tha 
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case  of  a  horiiuiii.nl  plane:  and  I  have  preferred  using  always 
the  term  ''  aight-line,"  not  only  because  more  comprehensive,  bill 
Uiore  accurate;  for  though  the  curvature  of  die  earth's  surface  L» 
Bo  alight  that  practically  its  visible  limit  always  coincides  with 
the  sight-lino  of  a  horizontal  plune,  it  does  not  mathematically 
coincide  with  it,  and  the  two  lines  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  theoretically  identical,  though  they  are  so  in  practice. 

It  ia  evident  Unit  all  vanishing- points  of  lines  in  any  plane 
must  be  found  on  its  sight-line,  and,  therefore,  that  the  sight- 
line  of  any  plana  may  be  found  by  joining  any  two  of  such 
vanishing-points,     hjuce  tins  construcfou  of  Problem  XVIII, 


a 

DEMONSTRATIONS    WHICH    COULD    NOT    CONVF 
NIENTLY  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TEXT. 


TIIK  SECOND  OOBOLLAKT,  PROBLEM  n. 

In  Fig.  8.  omit  the  lines  o  d,  o'  o',  and  n  g;  and,  as  here  in  Pig 
75.,  from  a  draw  a  d  parallel  torn,  cutting  it  in  d;  and  froa 
d  drew  d  e  parallel  toio. 
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as  a  if  is  ;  li  :  ;i  Hi-!  lull  — 

[Apt.  II 

.-,  ac=<l«. 

Now  because  the  triangles  a  c  v,  b  c'  v,  Are  similar  — 
actbJf.av.bv; 
Mid  because  the  triangles  <f  ■  t,  6  ^  *  are  similar  — 
is:ee'::d>iiT. 


igles  ab  d}  b  t  v,  are  similar,  and  their  angles  an 
.-.  t  v  is  parallel  toad. 
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n. 

THS  THIRD  COROLLARY,   PROBLEM  HI. 

1>  Fig.  13.,  since  a  r  is  by  construction  parallel  to  a  b  in  Fig. 
12.,  and  t  v  is  by  construction  in  Problem  IIT.  also  parallel  to 

.-.  a  r  is  parallel  to  t  v, 

.'.bob  and  iJt  are  alternate  triangles, 

.-.  ob:tt;:«S;Jt. 

Again,  by  the   construction  of  Fig.  1a,  a  if  !s  peril* 

tOMT  — 

.*.  aba'  and  mJt  are  alternate  triangles, 
.*.  a  a'  :  u  v  : ;  a  5  :  b  r. 

And  it  has  just  been  shown  that  also 

«i:tr::al:  6  v— 
.-.  a  b'  :  m  r : :  a  x :  t  t. 


Bat  by  construction,  <t  b'  =  a  b— 


;.oi";s'.-n-i;ATiONs. 


ANALYSIS    OP    riSOJtLBM    XV. 


Wg  proceed  to  lake  up  the  general  condition  of  Ihe  second 
problem,  before  left  unexamined,  namely,  that  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  b  a'  and  a  o  (Fig.  6.  page  22.),  as  well  rvs  the 
direct  distances  t  d  and  t  n'  are  unequal. 

In  Fig.  G.,  here  repealed  (Fig,  76.),  produce  o'  b  downward^ 
and  make  o'  e  equal  lo  c  a. 
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Then,  by  the  second  Corollary  of  Problem  IL,  a  ■  is  a  hori- 
icntal  line. 

Draw  i  v  parallel  toil,  cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 
.-.  v  is  the  vanishing-poult  of  x  *. 

Complete  the  constructions  of  Problem  IL  and  its  second 
Corollary. 

Then  by  Problem  IL  a  b  is  the  line  a  b  drawn  in  perspecti ve ; 
And  by  its  Corollary  a  t  is  the  line  a  ■  drawn  in  perspective. 

From  y  erect  perpendicular  t  P,  and  produce  a  0  to  out  it 

Join  t  f,  and  from  «  draw  e/parallel  to  i  «,  and  cutting  a  ■ 
to/ 

Now  in  triangles  ibi  and  ait,  as  t  b  is  parallel  to  ■  ■  and 
»/  to  a «;— e l:>/::ii!ii 

But  t  v  is  also  parallel  to  a  ■  and  prtota 

Therefore  also  in  the  triangles  a  p  y  and  art, 
fli:./::pv:yr, 

Therefore  fv:'i::ii:ii, 

And,  by  construction,  angle  tpt:/ih 

Therefore  the  triangles  t  t  p,  abb,  are  similar ;  and  T  P  if 
arallel  tOAS. 

Now  the  construction  in  this  problem  is  entirely  general  for 
any  inclined  line  a  b,  and  a  horizontal  line  *  e  in  the  sama 
vertical  plane  with  it. 
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So  thai  if  we  find  die  vanishing- point  or  i  i  in  v,  ami  from  » 
erect  a  vertical  v  p,  and  from  t  draw  t  p  parallel  to  a  a,  cutting 
T  p  in  p,  p  will  be  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b,  and  (by  the  at 
jroof  as  that  given  at  page  27.)  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it 

Neil,  to  Gnd  the  dividing-point  of  the  inclined  line. 
I  remove  some  unnecessary  lines  from  the  last  figure  * 
repeat  it  here,  Fig.  77,,  adding  the  measuring-line  a  u,  thai  lI 


Itndent  may  observe  its  position  with  respect  lo  the  other  lint 
before  I  remove  any  more  of  diem. 

Now  if  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram  represented  the  length  o 
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the  line  A  B  in  reality  (as  a  a  doa  in  FlgS.  10.  and  1 1.),  we  should 
only  have  to  proceed  to  modify  Corollary  III.  of  Problem  IL  to 
this  new  construction.  We  shall  see  presently  that  x  m  docs  not 
represent  the  actual  length  of  the  inclined  line  a  b  in  nature, 
nevertheless  we  shall  first  proceed  as  if  it  did,  and  modify  out 
result  afterwards. 

In  Fig.  77.  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  B,  cutting  b  t  in  d. 

Therefore  a  if  is  the  sight-magnitude  or  a  b,  as  a  s  is  of  a  i 
Jl  Fig.  11. 

Remove  ugain  from  the  figure  all  lines  except  r  t,  t  t,  T  * 
■  1,  ad,  and  the  measuring-line. 


rig.   IS. 
Bet  off  on  tne  measuring-line  a  m  equal  to  a  A 
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Diaw   f  q  parallel   Warn,  and  through  6  draw  » 


sutting 


Then,  oy  the  proof  already  given  in  page  32.,  p  q.=p  r. 

Therefore  if  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  an  inclined  line  a  b, 
and  c  p  is  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  it,  make  p  a,  equal  to 
r  t,  and  a  in  on  the  measuring-line  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude 
of  the  line  a  n  in  the  diagram,  tod  the  liue  joining  m  o.  wiD  DUl 


We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  what  relation  the  length 
of  the  line  a  a  in  this  diagram,  Fig.  77.,  has  to  the  length  of  tho 
line  a  d  in  reality. 

Now  the  line  a  r  in  Fig.  77.  represents  the  length  of  a  i  in 

But  the  angle  in,  Fig.  77.,  and  the  corresponding  angle  in 

all  the  constructions  of  the  earlier  problems,  is  in  reality  a  right 

angle,  though  in  the  diagram  necessarily  represented  as  obtuse. 

Therefore,  if  from  e  we  draw  r.  o,  as  in  Fig.  79.,  at  right  angles 

B        I-  i  i    make  v.  0=1  d,  and  join  a  c,  a  i 

will  be  the  real  length  of  the  line  a  b. 

Now,  therefore,  if  instead  of  omii 

Fig.  78.,  we  take  the  real  length  of  a  a, 

that  real  length  will  be  to  a  m  as  a  0  to 

Fig.  n.  A  B  in  Fig.  79. 

And  then,   if   the   line   drawn  to  the  measuring-line  mil 

■till   to   cut   a  p   in  6,   it   is   evident  that  the   line   F  Q  n 

be   shortened   in    the   same   ratio   that   a    m   was    shortened. 
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and  the  true  dividiDg-point  will  be  4'  in  Fig,  80,,  fiiw 
k  that  q'  p  shall  be  to  q  p  as  «  m'  is  to  a  m;  o  m'  repre- 
senting tbe  real  length  of  a  d. 


But  a  m'  is  therefore  branniioiataAib  Fig.  79. 

Therefore  p  q'  must  belorijiaAcistoAB. 

But  f  Q  equals  p  t  (Fig.  78.);  and  p  t  is  to  V  I  (hi  Fig. 
78.)  as  b  ■  is  to  a  «  (Fig.  79.). 

Hence  we  have  only  to  substitute  P  v  for  a  0,  and  v  t  for  a  t, 
in  Fig.  79.,  end  the  resulting  diagonal  x  0  will  be  the  required 
length  of  P  q'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  given  in  the  text  (Fig. 
4G.)  is  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  this  magnitude,  for  v  d 
in  Fig.  46.  (or  v  m  in  Fig.  15.)  =  v  t  by  construction  in  Pro- 
blem IT.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  distance 
p  q'  or  p  x,  in  Fig.  46.,  may  be  laid  on  the  sight-line  of  the 
inclined  plane  itself,  if  the  measuring-line  be  drawn  parallel  to 
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dial  sight-line.  And  thus  any  form  may  be  drawn  on  an  in- 
clined plane  as  couvcnietitly  as  on  a  horizontal  one,  wilb  the 
single  exception  of  the  radiation  of  the  vertical^  which  hat • 
s  vanishing-point,  u  shown  in  Problem  XX. 
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PREFACE. 


[  host  pray  the  readers  of  the  following  Lectures  to, 
remember  that  the  duty  at  present  laid  on  me  at  Oxford 
is  of  an  exceptionally  complex  character.  Directly,  it  is 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  my  pupils  in  a  study  which 
they  have  hitherto  found  unattractive,  and  imagined  to 
be  useless;  but  more  imperatively,  it  is  to  define  the 
principles  by  which  the  study  itself  should  be  guided ; 
and  to  vindicate  their  security  against  the  doubts  with 
which  frequent  discussion  has  lately  encumbered  a  subject 
which  all  think  themselves  competent  to  discuss.  The 
possibility  of  such  vindication  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
the  original  consent  of  the  Universities  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  Art  Professorships.  Nothing  can  be  made  an 
element  of  education  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter* 
mine  whether  it  is  ill  done  or  well ;  and  the  clear  assertion 
that  there  is  a  canon  law  in  formative  Art  is,  at  this  time, 


a  more  important  function  of  each  University  than  the 
instruction  of  its  younger  members  in  any  branch  of 
practical  skill.  It  matters  comparatively  little  whether 
few  or  many  of  our  students  learn  to  draw  ;  but  it  matters 
much  that  all  who  learn  should  be  taught  with  accuracy. 
And  the  number  who  may  be  justifiably  advised  to  give 
any  part  of  the  time  they  spend  at  college  to  the  study  of 
painting  or  sculpture  ought  to  depend,  and  finally  must 
depend,  on  their  being  certified  that  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, no  less  than  language  or  than  reasoning,  have  gram- 
mar and  method,  —  that  they  permit  a  recognizable 
distinction  between  echolarsliip  and  ignorance,  and  enforce 
a  constant  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong. 

This  opening  course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture  is  there- 
fore restricted  to  the  statement,  not  only  of  first  principles, 
bnt  of  those  which  were  illustrated  by  the  practice  of 
one  school,  and  by  that  practice  in  its  simplest  branch, 
the  analysis  of  which  could  be  certified  by  easily  acces- 
sible examples,  aud  aided  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
photography.* 


"  Photography  cannot  exhibit  the  character  of  large  and  finished 
sculpture ;  bat  its  audacity  of  shadow  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
more  roughly  picturesque  treatment  necessary  in  coins.  For  the  ren- 
dering of  all  moh  frank  relief,  and  for  the  bettor  explanation  of  form 


The  exclusion  of  the  terminal  Lecture  <if  the  coarse 
from  the  series  now  published,  is  in  order  to  mark  more 
definitely  this  limitation  of  my  subject;  but  in  other 
respects  the  Lectures  have  been  amplified  in  arranging 
tliera  for  the  press,  and  the  portions  of  them  trusted  at 
the  time  to  extempore  delivery,  (not  through  indolence, 
but  because  explanations  of  detail  are  always  most 
intelligible  when  most  familiar,)  have  been  in  substance 

disturbed  by  the  lustre  of  metal  or  polished  stone,  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  plates  of  this  volume  will  be  found,  I  believe,  satisfactory. 
Costs  are  first  token  from  the  coins,  in  white  plaster ;  these  are  pho- 
tographed, and  tile  photograph  printed  by  the  heliotype  proceei  of 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd.  Plate  XII.  is  exceptional,  being  a  pan 
t  engraving  of  the  old  school,  excellently  carried  through  by 
;,  Mr.  Allen,  who  waa  taught,  as  a  pergonal  favour  to  myself, 
by  my  friend,  and  Turner's  fellow-worker,  Thomas  Lupton.  Plate  IT, 
was  intended  to  be  a  photograph  from  the  superb  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  364  in  Mr.  Newton's  Catalogue ;  but  its  variety  of  colour 
defied  photography,  and  after  the  sheets  had  gone  to  press  I  was  oom- 
pelleU  to  reduce  Le  Normend's  plate  of  it,  which  is  unsatisfftctory,  but 
answers  my  immediate  purpose. 

The  enlarged  photographs  for  use  in  the  Lecture  Room  were  made 
for  me  with  most  successful  skill  by  Sergeant  Spademan,  of  Sontfc 
Kensington  ;  and  the  help  throughout  rendered  to  me  by  Mr.  Burgess  is 
acknowledged  in  the  oourse  of  the  Lectures ;  though  with  thanks  which 
must  remain  inadequate  lest  they  should  become  tedicus ;  for  Mr. 
Burgess  drew  the  subjects  of  Plates  HI.,  X.,  and  XTCI.  ;  drew  and 
engraved  every  woodcut  in  the  book ;  and  printed  all  the  plates  with 


to  tho  beEt  of  my  power  set  down,  and  in  what  I  said  t 
imperfectly,  completed. 

In  one  essential  particular  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
write  what  I  would  not  have  spoken.  I  had  intended  to 
make  no  reference,  in  my  University  Lectures,  to  existing 
schools  of  Art,  except  in  cases  where  it  might  be  necessary 
to  point  out  some  undervalued  excellence.  The  objects 
specified  i»  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  my  inaugural 
Lecture,  might,  I  hoped,  have  been  accomplished  without 
reference  to  any  works  deserving  of  blame ;  but  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  present  year 
showed  me  s  necessity  of  departing  from  my  original 
intention.  The  task  of  impartial  criticism  *  is  now, 
unhappily,  no  longer  to  rescue  modest  skill  from  neglect; 
but  to  withstand  the  errors  of  insolent  genius,  and  abate 
the  influence  of  plausible  mediocrity. 

The  Exhibition  of  1S71  was  very  notable  in  this  im; 
taut  particular,  that  it  embraced  some  representation* 

•A  pamphlet  by  tho  Earl  of  Southesk,  "Britain'*  Art  Parndite," 
(Edraonston  and  Douglas,  Edinburgh)  contains  an  entirely  admiralilo 
criticism  of  the  nw.it  fruitful  pictures  of  the  1871  Exhibition.  It  is  to 
in-  ii  -:.  |  i.i  .1  that  Lord  B  ibOlh  k  speaki  only  to  wmdwan  :  but  indeed. 
Id  my  own  three  days'  review  of  the  roams,  I  found  nothing  deserving 
of  notice  otherwise,  except  Mr.  Hook's  always  pleasant  sketches  from 
fisher-life,  and  Mr,  Pettie'a  graceful  and  powerful,  though  too  slightly 
fainted,  study  from  Henry  VL 
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the  modem  schools  of  nearly  every  country  in  Europe : 
and  I  am  well  assured  that  looking  back  upon  it  after  the 
excitement  of  that  singular  interest  has  passed  away, 
every  thoughtful  judge  of  Art  will  confirm  my  assertion, 
that  it  contained  not  a  single  picture  of  accomplished 
merit ;  while  it  contained  many  that  were  disgraceful  to 
Art,  and  some  that  were  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

It  becomes,  under  such  circumstances,  my  inevitable 
duty  to  speak  of  the  existing  conditions  of  Art  with  plain- 
ness enough  to  guard  the  youths  whose  judgments  I  am 
entrusted  to  form,  from  being  misled,  either  by  their  own 
naturally  vivid  interest  in  what  represents,  however 
unworthily,  the  scenes  and  persons  of  their  own  day,  or 
by  the  cunningly  devised,  and,  without  doubt,  powerful  ' 
allurements  of  Art  which  has  long  since  confessed  itself 
to  have  no  other  object  than  to  allure.  I  have,  therefore, 
added  to  the  second  of  these  Lectures  such  illustration  of 
the  motives  and  course  of  modem  industry  as  naturally 
arose  out  of  its  subject,  and  shall  continue  in  future  tc 
make  similar  applications;  rarely,  indeed,  permitting 
myBelf,  in  the  Lectures  actually  read  before  the  Univer- 
sity, to  introduce  subjects  of  instant,  and  therefore  toe 
exciting,  interest;  but  completing  the  addresses  which 
I  prepare  for  publication  in  these,  and  ir.  any  other 


particulars,   which  may   render   them   more   widelj 
viceable. 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  will  be  folkwt?<!,if  I  am 
able  to  fulfil  the  design  of  them,  by  one  of  a  like  elemen- 
tary character  on  Architecture ;  and  that  by  a  third  series 
on  Christian  Sculpture :  but,  in  the  meantime,  my  effort  is 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  resident  students  to  Natural 
History,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  ideal  Landscape : 
and  it  will  be,  I  truBt,  accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  preparing  the  following 
sheets  for  the  press,  that  I  have  not  only  been  interrupted 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  hut  engaged,  in  what  remained  to 
me  of  the  Bummer,  in  an  endeavour  to  deduce,  from  tire 
overwhelming  complexity  of  modern  classification  in  the 
Natural  Sciences,  some  forms  capable  of  easier  reference 
by  Art  students,  to  whom  the  anatomy  vi  brutal  and  floral 
nature  is  often  no  less  important  than  that  of  the  human 
body. 

The  preparation  of  examples  for  manual  practice,  and 
the  arrangement  of  standards  for  reference,  both  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  had  to  be  carried  on  meanwhile, 
as  1  waB  able.  For  what  has  already  been  done,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Educational 
Series,  published  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  Terra :  of  what 


- 
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remains  to  be  done  I  will  make  no  anticipatory  state- 
ment, being  content  to  have  ascribed  to  me  rather  the 
fault  uf  narrowness  in  design,  than  of  extravagance  in 
expectation. 

DESHATtK  Hill, 

',1971 
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OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  ARTS. 

NontmbfT,  1870. 

1.  If,  as  18  commonly  believed,  the  subject  of  study  which 
it  is  my  special  function  to  bring  before  yon  had  no 
relation  to  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  1  should  hare 
less  courage  in  asking  for  your  attention  to-day,  than 
when  I  first  addressed  you ;  though,  even  then,  I  did  not 
do  so  without  painful  diffidence.  For  at  this  moment, 
even  supposing  that  in  other  places  it  were  possible  for 
men  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  undisturbed  by 
indignation  or  pity ;  here,  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  the 
deliberative  and  religious  influences  of  England,  only  one 
subject,  I  am  well  assured,  can  seriously  occupy  your 
thoughts — the  necessity,  namely,  of  determining  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  in  these  recent  days,  iniquity  the 
most  reckless  and  monstrous  can  be  committed  unani- 
mously, by  men  more  generous  than  even  yet  in  the 
world's  history  were  deceived  into  deeds  of  cruelty ;  and 
that  prolonged  agony  of  body  and  spirit,  such  as  we  should 
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shrink  from  inflicting  wilfully  on  a  single  criminal, 
become  the  appointed  and   accepted  portion  of  uLnum- 
bcred  multitudes  of  innocent  persons,  inhabiting  the 
tricts  of  the   world   which,   of  all  others,  as  it  seemi 
were  best  instructed  in  the  laws  of  civilization,  and  m< 
richly  invested  with  the  honour,  and  indulged  in  the  feli- 
city, of  peace. 

Believe  me,  however,  the  subject  of  Art — instead  of 
being  foreign  to  these  deep  questions  of  social  duty  and 
peril, — ia  so  vitally  connected  with  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  now  to  pursue  the  line  of  thought  in 
which  I  began  these  lectures,  because  so  ghastly  an 
emphasis  would  be  given  to  every  sentence  by  the  force 
of  passing  events.  It  is  well,  then,  that  in  the  plan  I 
have  laid  down  for  your  study,  we  shall  now  he  led  into 
the  examination  of  technical  details,  or  abstract  conditions 
of  sentiment ;  so  that  the  hours  you  spend  with  me  may 
be  times  of  repose  fi'om  heavier  thoughts.  But  it  chances 
strangely  that,  in  this  course  of  minutely  detailed  study,  I 
have  first  to  set  before  you  the  most  essential  piei.e  of 
human  workmanship,  the  plough,  at  the  very  iroment 
when — (you  may  see  the  announcement  in  the  journals 
either  of  yesterday  or  the  day  before) — the  swordc  of  your 
soldiers  have  been  sent  for  to  be  sharpened,  and  not  at  all 
to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares.  I  permit  myself,  there- 
fore, to  remind  you  of  the  watchword  of  all  my  earnest 
writings — "  Soldiers  of  the  Ploughshare,  instead  of  Sol- 
diers of  the  Sword  " — and  I  know  it  my  duty  to  assert  to 
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you  that  the  work  we  enter  apon  to-day  is  no  trivial 
one,  bnt  full  of  solemn  hope ;  the  hope,  namely,  that 
among  yon  there  may  be  found  men  wise  enough  to  lead 
the  national  passions  towards  the  arts  of  peace,  instead  if 
the  arts  of  war. 

I  say  the  work  "  we  enter  upon,"  because  the  first  four 
lectures  I  gave  in  the  spring  were  wholly  prefatory ; 
and  the  following  three  only  denned  for  you  methods  of 
practice.  To-day  we  begin  the  systematic  analysis  and 
progressive  study  of  oar  subject. 

2.  In  general,  the  three  great,  or  fine,  Arts  of  Fainting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  are  thought  of  as  distinct 
from  the  lower  and  more  mechanical  formative  arts,  such 
as  carpentry  or  pottery.  But  we  cannot,  either  verbally, 
or  with  any  practical  advantage,  admit  such  classification. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  painting  on  canvas  from 
painting  on  china  1-  or  painting  on  china  from  painting 
on  glass! — or  painting  on  glass  from  infusion  of  colour 
into  any  vitreous  substance,  finch  as  enamel  t — or  the 
infusion  of  colour  into  glass  and  enamel  from  the  infusion 
of  colour  into  wool  or  silk,  and  weaving  of  pictures  in 
tapestry,  or  patterns  in  dress  I  You  will  find  that  al- 
though, hi  ultimately  accurate  use  of  the  word,  painting 
must  be  held  to  mean  only  the  laying  of  a  pigment  on  a 
surface  with  a  soft  instrument ;  yet,  in  broad  comparison 
of  the  functions  of  Art,  we  must  conceive  of  one  and  the 
same  great  artistic  faculty,  as  governing  every  made  of 
disposing  colours  in  a  permanent  relation  on,  or  tn,  4 
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solid  substance  ;   whether  it  be   by   tinting  canvas, 
dyeing  stuffs ;  inlaying  metals  with  fused  flint,  or  coating 
walls  with  coloured  stone. 

3.  Similarly  the  word  "  Sculpture," —  though  in  ul- 
timate accuracy  it  is  to  be  limited  to  the  development 
of  form  in  hard  substances  by  cutting  away  portions  of 
their  mass — in  broad  definition,  must  be  held  to  signify 
the  reduction,  of  any  shapeless  mass  of  solid  matter  into 
an  intended  shape,  whatever  the  consistence  of 
substance,  or  nature  of  the  instrument  employed;  whether 
we  carve  a  granite  mountain,  or  a  piece  of  box-wood,  and 
whether  we  ubq,  for  our  forming  instrument,  axe,  or 
hammer,  or  chisel,  01  our  own  hands,  or  water  to  soften, 
or  fire  to  fuse; — whenever  and  however  we  bring  a  shape- 
less tiling  into  shape,  we  do  bo  under  the  laws  of  the  onB 
great  Art  of  Sculpture. 

4.  Ilaviug  thus  broadly  defined  painting  and  sculpt 
we  shall  see  that  there  is,  in  the  third  place,  a  class  of  work 
separated  from  both,  in  a  specific  manner,  and  including 
great  group  of  arts  which  neither,  of  necessity,  tint,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  form  merely,  shape,  the  substances  they 
deal  with ;  but  construct  or  arrange  them  with  a  view  to 
the  resistance  of  some  external  force.  We  construct,  for 
instance,  a  table  with  a  flat  top,  and  some  support  of  pro; 
or  leg,  proportioned  in  strength  to  such  weights  as  the 
table  is  intended  to  carry.  We  construct  a  ship  out  of 
planks,  or  plates  of  iron,  with  reference  to  certain  force* 
of  impact  to  be  sustained,  and  of  inertia  to  be  overcome; 
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.or  we  construct  a  wall  or  roof  with  distinct  reference  to 
forces  of  pressure  and  oscillation,  to  be  sustained  or  guard 
ed  against;  and  therefore,  in  every  case,  with  especial 
consideration  of  the  strength  of  our  materials,  and  the 
nature  of  that  strength,  elastic,  tenacious,  brittle,  and  the 
like. 

Now  although  this  group  of  arts  nearly  always  involves 
the  putting  of  two  or  more  separate  pieces  together,  we 
must  not  define  it  by  that  accident  The  blade  of  an  oar 
is  not  less  formed  with  reference  to  external  force  than  if 
it  were  made  of  many  pieces ;  and  the  frame  of  a  boat, 
whether  hollowed  out  of  a  tree-trunk,  or  constructed  of 
planks  nailed  together,  is  essentially  the  same  piece  of 
art ;  to  be  judged  by  its  buoyancy  and  ct  tacity  of  pro- 
gression. Still,  from  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  all 
architecture,  the  human  skeleton,  to  this  simple  one,* 
the  ploughshare,  on  which  it  depends  for  its  subsistence, 
the  putting  of  two  or  more  pieces  together  is  curiously 
necessary  to  the  perfectness  of  every  fine  instrument; 
and  the  peculiar  mechanical  work  of  Daedalus, — inlay- 
ing,— becomes  all  the  more  delightful  to  us  in  external 
aspect,  because,  as  in  the  jawbone  of  a  Saurian,  or  the 
wood  of  a  bow,  it  is  essential  to  the  finest  capacities  of 
tension  and  resistance. 

•  I  had  a  real  ploughshare  on  my  lecture-table ;  bat  it  would  inter- 
rapt  the  drift,  of  the  statement*  In  the  tort  too  long  iT  I  attempted  hen 
toillartratebjagnreetheremtianof  the  coultei:  to  the  ■hare  andoftfcl 
bud  to  the  soft  pieces  of  metal  in  the  share  itaeU. 
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5.  And  observe  how  unbroken  the  ascent  from  this, 
simplest  architecture,  to  the  loftiest.  The  placing  of 
timbers  in  a  ship's  stem,  and  the  laying  of  the  stones  in  a 
bridge  buttress,  are  similar  in  art  to  the  construction  of  the 
ploughshare,  differing  in  no  essential  point,  either  in  that 
they  deal  with  other  materials,  or  because,  of  the  three 
things-  produced,  one  haB  to  divide  earth  by  advancing 
through  it,  another  to  divide  water  by  advancing  through 
It,  and  the  third  to  divido  water  which  advances  against 
it.  And  again,  the  buttress  of  a  bridge  differs  only  from 
that  of  a  cathedral  iu  having  less  weight  to  sustain,  and 
more  to  resist.  We  can  find  no  term  in  the  gradation, 
from  the  ploughshare  to  the  cathedral  buttress,  at  which 
we  can  set  a  logical  distinction. 

6.  Thus  then  we  have  simply  three  divisions  of  Art — 
We,  that  of  giving  colours  to  substance ;  another,  that  of 
giving  form  to  it  without  question  of  resistance  to  force ; 
and  the  third,  that  of  giving  form  or  position  which  will 
make  it  capable  of  such  resistance.  All  the  fine  arts  are 
embraced  under  these  three  divisions.  Do  not  think  that  it 
is  only  a  logical  or  scientific  affectation  to  mass  them  to- 
gether in  this  manner ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  first 
practical  importance  to  understand  that  the  painter's 
faculty,  or  masterhood  over  colour,  being  as  subtle 
musician's  over  sound,  must  bo  looked  to  for  the  govern- 
ment of  every  operation  in  which  colour  is  employed  ;  and 
that,  in  the  same  manner,  the  appliance  of  any  art  what- 
•oever  to  minor  objects  cannot  be  right,  unless  luider  the 
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direction  of  ft  trne  master  of  that  art  Under  the  present 
system,  you  keep  your  Academician  occupied  only  in  pro- 
ducing tinted  pieces  of  canvas  to  be  shown  in  frames,  and 
smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  be  placed  in  niches ;  while  yon 
expect  your  builder  or  constructor  to  design  coloured  pat- 
terns in  stone  and  brick,  and  your  china-ware  merchant  to 
keep  a  separate  body  of  workwomen  who  can  paint  china, 
but  nothing  else.  By  this  division  of  labour,  yon  ruin  all 
the  arts  at  once.  The  work  of  the  Academician  becomes 
mean  and  effeminate,  because  he  is  not  used  to  treat  col- 
our or  a  grand  scale  and  in  rough  materials;  and  your 
manufactures  become  base  because  no  well  educated  per. 
son  sets  hand  to  them.  And  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand,  not  merely  as  a  logical  statement,  but  as  a 
practical  necessity,  that  wherever  beautiful  colour  is  to  be 
arranged,  you  need  a  Master  of  Painting ;  and  wherever 
noble  form  is  to  be  given,  a  Master  of  Sculpture;  and 
wherever  complex  mechanical  force  is  to  be  resisted,  a  ■ 
If  aster  of  Architecture. 

7.  But  over  this  triple  division  there  must  rule  another 
yet  more  important.  Any  of  these  three  arts  may  be  either 
imitative  of  natural  objects  or  limited  to  useful  appliance. 
You  may  either  paint  a  picture  that  represents  a  scene,  or 
your  street  door,  to  keep  it  from  rotting;  you  may  mould 
a  statue,  or  a  plate ;  build  the  resemblance  of  a  cluster  of 
lotus  stalks,  or  only  a  square  pier.  Generally  speaking, 
Painting  and  Sculpture  will  be  imitative,  and  Architecture 
merely  useful ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Sculpture — *a 
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this  crystal  ball*  for  inatatice,  which  is  not  imitative,  and 
a  great  deal  of  architecture  which,  to  eome  extent  is  so,  u 
the  so-called  foils  of  Gothic  apertures ;  and  for  many  other 
reasons  yon  will  find  it  neccs3ary  to  keep  distinction  clear 
in  your  minds  between  the  arts — of  whatever  kind — which 
are  imitative,  and  produce  a  resemblance t»riraageof  some- 
thing which  is  not  present ;  and  those  which  are  limited 
to  the  production  of  some  useful  reality,  as  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  or  the  wall  of  a  house.  Tou  will  perceive  also,  as 
we  advance,  that  sculpture  arid  painting  are  iudeed  in  this 
respect  only  one  art ;  and  that  we  shall  havo  constantly  to 
Bpeak  and  think  of  them  as  simply  graphic,  whether  with 
chisel  or  colour,  their  principal  function  being  to  make  its, 
in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  "  9eaip>)TiKm  tov  irepl  to  <ra>ftara 
koWovs  "  (Polit  8, 3.),  "  having  capacity  and  habit  of  con- 
templation of  the  beauty  tbat  is  in  material  things ;"  while 
architecture,  and  its  co-relative  arts,  are  to  be  practised 
under  quite  other  conditions  of  sentiment 

8.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  the  line 
consist  either  in  imitation  or  mechanical  construction, 
the  right  judgment  of  them  must  depend  on  our  know- 
ledge of  the  things  they  imitate,  and  forces  they  resist : 
and  my  function  of  teaching  here  would  (for  instance) 
so  far  resolve  itself,  either  into  demonstration  that  this 
paiuting  of  a  peach, f  does  resemble  a  peach,  or  expla- 

*  A.  sphere  of  rock  crystal,  out  in  Japan,  enough  imaginable  by  the 
reader,  without  a  figure. 

1  One  of  William  Hunt's  peaches;  not,  I  am  afraid,  imaginable 
altogether,  bat  still  leas  representable  by  hgnie. 
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nation  of  the  way  in  which  this  ploughshare  (for  instance) 
ie  shaped  bo  as  to  throw  the  earth  aside  with  least  force 
of  thrust.  And  in  hoth  of  these  methods  of  study, 
though  of  course  your  own  diligence  mutt  be  your 
chief  master,  to  a  certain  extent  your  Professor  of  Art 
can  always  guide  you  securely,  and  can  show  you,  either 
that  the  image  does  truly  resemble  what  it  attempts  tr 
resemble,  or  that  the  structure  is  rightly  prepared  foi 
the  service  it  has  to  perform.     But  there  is  yet  another 


virtue  of  fine  art  which  is,  perhaps,  exactly  that  about 
which  you  will  expect  your  Professor  to  teach  you  most, 
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and  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  exactly  that  about  which 
you  imist  teach  yourselves  all  that  it  is  essential  to 
lea  in. 

9.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  one  of  the  simplest 
possible  examples  of  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
constructive  powers, — one  of  my  breakfast  plates.  Since 
all  the  finely  architectural  arts,  we  said,  began  in  the 
Bhaping  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  we  will  begin,  our- 
selves, with  the  platter. 

Why  has  it  been  made  round?  For  two  structural 
reasons :  first,  that  the  greatest  holding  surface  may  be 
gathered  into  the  smallest  space ;  and  secondly,  that  in 
being  pushed  past  other  things  on  the  table,  it  may  come 
into  least  contact  with  them. 

Next,  why  has  it  a  rim?  For  two  other  structural 
reasons ;  first,  that  it  is  convenient  to  put  Bait  or  mustard 
npon;  but  secondly  and  chiefly,  that  the  plate  may  be 
easily  laid  hold  of.  Tho  rim  is  the  simplest  form  of 
continuous  handle. 

Farther,  to  keep  it  from  soiling  tho  cloth,  it  will  he  wise 
to  put  this  ridge  beneath,  round  the  bottom ;  for  as  the 
rim  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  continuous  handle,  so 
this  is  the  simplest  form  of  continuous  leg.  And  we  get 
the  section  given  beneath  the  figure  for  the  essential  one 
of  a  rightly  made  platter. 

10.  Thus  far  our  art  has  been  strictly  utilitarian 
having  respect  to  conditions  of  collision,  of  carriage,  and 
of  support.     But  now,  on  the  surface  of  our   piece  of 
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pottery,  here  are  various  bands  and  spots  of  colt  or  which 
are  presumably  set  there  to  make  it  pleasanter  to  tne  eye 
Six  of  the  spots,  seen  closely,  you  discover  are  intended  M 
represent  flowers.  These  then  have  as  distinctly  a  graphic 
pm-jiose  as  the  other  properties  of  the  plate  have  an 
architectural  one,  and  the  first  critical  question  we  have 
to  ask  about  them  is,  whether  they  are  like  roses  or  not 
I  will  anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  in  subsequent  lectures 
bo  far  as  to  assure  you  that,  if  they  are  to  be  like  roses  at 
all,  the  liter  they  can  be,  the  better.  Do  not  suppose,  as 
many  people  will  tell  you,  that  because  this  is 
manufactured  article,  your  roses  on  it  are  the  better 
being  ill-painted,  or  half-painted.  If  they  had  been 
painted  by  the  same  hand  that  did  this  peach,  the  plate 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  it ;  but,  as  it  chanced, 
there  was  no  hand  such  as  William  Hunt's  to  paint  them, 
and  their  graphic  power  is  not  distinguished.  In  any 
case,  however,  that  graphic  power  must  have  been  subor- 
dinate to  their  effect  as  pink  spots,  while  the  band  of  green- 
blue  round  the  plate's  edge,  and  the  spots  of  gold,  pretend 
to  no  graphic  power  at  all,  but  are  meaningless  spaces  of 
colour  or  metal.  Still  less  have  they  any  mechanical 
office :  they  add  nowise  to  the  servieeahleness  of  the  plate ; 
and  their  agreeableness,  if  they  possess  any,  depeuds, 
therefore,  neither  on  any  Imitative,  nor  any  structural, 
character;  but  on  some  inherent  pleasantness 
selves,  either  of  mere  colours  to  the  eye  (as  of  t 
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which  obey  some  mental  principle  of  order,  or  phyi 
principle  of  harmony. 

11.  These  abstract  relatione  and  inherent  pleasant- 
nesses, whether  in  space,  number,  or  time,  and  whether 
of  colours  or  Bounds,  form  what  wo  may  properly  term 
the  musical  or  harmonic  element  in  every  art;  and  the 
study  of  them  is  an  entirely  Beparato  science.  It  is  tho 
branch  of  art-philosophy  to  which  the  word  "  (esthetics " 
should  be  strictly  limited,  being  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  things  that  in  themselves,  are  pleasant  to  the 
human  senses  or  instincts,  though  they  represent  nothing, 
and  serve  for  nothing,  their  only  service  being  their 
pleasantness.  Thus  it  is  the  province  of  aesthetics  to 
tell  you,  (if  you  did  not  know  it  before,)  that  the  taste  and 
colour  of  a  peach  are  pleasant,  and  to  ascertain,  if  it  be 
ascertainable,  (and  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know,)  why 
they  are  so. 

12.  The  information  would,  I  presume,  to  most  of  you, 
be  gratuitous.  If  it  were  not,  and  you  chanced  to  be  in 
a  sick  state  of  body  in  whieh  yon  disliked  peaches,  it 
would  be,  for  tho  time,  to  you  false  information,  and,  so 
far  as  it  was  true  of  other  people,  to  you  useless.  Neaily 
the  whole  study  of  aesthetics  is  in  like  manner  either 
gratuitous  or  useless.  Either  you  like  the  right  things 
without  being  recommended  to  do  so,  or  if  you  dislike 
them,  your  mind  cannot  be  changed  by  lectures  on  the 
laws  of  taste.  You  recollect  the  story  of  Thackeray, 
provoked,  as  he  was  helping  himself  to  strawberries,  b 


young  coxcomb's  telling  him  that  "  he  never  took  fruit  or 
sweets."  "That"  replied,  or  is  said  to  have  replied, 
Thackeray,  "is  because  you  are  a  sol;,  and  a  glutton." 
And  the  whole  science  of  [esthetics  is,  in  the  depth  of  it, 
expressed  by  one  passage  of  Goethe's  in  the  end  of  the 
2nd  part  of  Faust ; — the  notable  one  that  follows  the  song 
of  the  Lemures,  when  the  angels  enter  to  dispute  with  the 
fiends  for  the  soul  of  Faust.  They  enter  singing — 
"  Pardon  to  sinners  and  life  to  the  dust."  Mephistophelee 
hears  them  first,  and  exclaims  to  his  troop,  "  Discord  I 
hear,  and  filthy  jingling  "-  - -"  Mis-tono  bore  ich ;  garstiges 
Geklimper."  This,  you  see,  is  the  extreme  of  bad  taste 
in  music  Presently  the  angelic  host  begin  strewing 
roses,  which  discomfits  die  diabolic  crowd  altogether. 
Mephistopheles  in  vain  call''  to  them — "  What  do  yom 
duck  and  shrink  for — is  that  proper  hellish  behaviour! 
Stand  fast,  and  let  them  strew  " — "  Was  duckt  und  znckt 
ilir ;  ist  das  Hellen-  branch  I  Bo  haltet  stand,  und  lasst  sie 
'  streuen."  There  you  have,  also,  the  extreme  of  bad  taste 
in  sight  and  smelL  And  in  the  whole  passage  is  a  brief 
embodiment  for  yon  of  the  ultimate  fact  that  all  aesthetics 
depend  on  the  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  propei 
exercise  of  both,  not  only  through  years,  but  generations. 
Only  by  harmony  of  both  collateral  and  successive  lives 
can  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Muses  be  received  which 
enables  men  "  yalpeiv  opOw" — *  to  have  pleasure  rightly  j " 
and  there  is  no  other  definition  of  the  beautiful,  nor  of 
any  subject  of  delight  to  the  esthetic  faculty,  than  that  it 
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in  what  one  noble  spirit  lias  created,  seen  and  felt  by 
another  of  similar  or  equal  nubility.     So  BIO  eh  as  there  ia 

Con  of  ox,  or  of  swim-,  perceives  do  beauty,  and  creates 
none:  what  is  human  in  you,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
■  of  its  humanity,  can  create  it,  and  receive. 

13.  Returning  now  to  the  very  elementary  form  in 
which  the  appeal  to  our  aesthetic  virtue  U  made  in  our 
breakfast-plate,  yon  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  pleasantness  attempted.  One  by  hues  of  colour; 
the  other  by  proportions  of  space.  I  have  called  these 
the  musical  elements  of  the  arts  relating  to  sight;  and 
there  are  indeed  two  complete  sciences,  one  of  the  com- 
binations of  colour,  aud  the  other  of  the  combinations  of 
line  and  form,  which  might  each  of  them  separately  en- 
gage us  in  as  intricate  study  as  that  of  the  science  of 
music.  But  of  the  two,  the  science  of  col  tor  is.  in  the 
Greek  sense,  (he  more  musical,  being  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Apolline  power;  and  it  is  so  practically  educa- 
tional, that  if  we  are  not  using  the  faculty  for  colour  to- 
discipline  nations,  they  will  infallibly  use  it  themselves 
as  a  means  of  corruption.  Both  music  and  coknir  are 
■iiy  influences  of  peace;  but  in  the  war  trumpet, 
and  the  war  shield,  in  the  battle  sung  and  battle  standard, 
they  have  concentrated  by  beautiful  imagination  the  cruel 
passions  of  men ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  Diviua 
Commedia  of  histoij  more  grotesque,  yet  more  frightful, 
thau  the  fact  that,  from  the  almost  fabulous  period  when 
the  insanity  and  impiety  of  war  wrote  themselves  in  the 
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iyrabols  of  the  shields  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes, 
colours  have  been  the  sign  and  stimulus  of  the  most 
furious  and  fatal  passions  that  have  rent  the  nations :  bine 
against  green,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  black 
against  white,  in  that  of  Florence ;  red  against  white,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Royal  houses  in  England;  and  at  this 
moment,  red  against  white,  in  the  contest  of  anarchy  and 
loyalty,  in  all  the  world. 

14.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directly  ethical  influence  of 
colour  in  the  sliy,  the  trees,  flowers,  and  coloured  creatures 
round  us,  aud  in  our  own  various  arts  massed  under  the 
one  name  of  painting,  is  so  essential  and  constant  that  we 
ceaBe  to  recognize  it,  because  we  are  never  long  enon; 
altogether  deprived  of  it  to  feel  our  need ;  and  the  mental 
diseases  induced  by  the  influence  of  corrupt  colour  are  a 
little  suspected,  or  traced  to  their  true  source,  as  the 
bodily  weaknesses  resulting  from  atmospheric  miasmata. 

15.  The  second  musical  science  which  belongs  pecu- 
liarly to  sculpture,  (aud  to  painting,  so  far  as  it  represents 
form),  consists  in  the  disposition  -of  beautiful  masses. 
That  is  to  say,  beautiful  surfaces  limited  by  beautiful 
lines.  Beautiful  surfaces,  observe ;  and  remember  what 
is  noted  in  my  fourth  lecture  of  the  difference  between  a 
space  and  a  mass.  If  you  have  at  any  tune  examined 
carefully,  or  practised  from,  the  drawings  of  shells  placed 
in  your  copying  series,  you  cannot  but  have  felt  the 
difference  in  the  grace  between  the  aspects  of  the  same 
line,  when  enclosing  a  rounded  or  unrounded  space.     The 
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exact  science  of  sculpture  is  that  of  the  relatione  h 
outline  and  the  solid  form  it  limits;  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  that  relation  be  indicated  by  drawing  or  carving, 
so  lung  as  the  expression  of  solid  form  is  the  mental 
purpose;  it  is  the  science  always  of  the  beauty  of  relation 
in  three  dimensions.  To  take  the  simplest  possible  line 
of  continuous  limit, — the  circle:  the  flat  disc  enclosed  bv 
it  may  indeed  be  made  an  element  of  decoration,  though 
a  very  meagre  one;  but  its  relative  mass,  the  ball,  be- 
ing gradated  in  three  dimensions,  is  always  delightful. 
Here*  is  at  once  the  simplest,  and  in  mere  patient 
mechanism,  the  most  skilful,  piece  of  sculpture  I  can 
possibly  show  you, — a  piece  of  the  purest  rock-crystal, 
chiselled,  (I  believe,  by  mere  toil  of  baud,)  into  a  perfect 
sphere.  Imitating  nothing,  constructing  nothing;  sculp- 
ture for  sculpture's  sake,  of  purest  natural  Bubstance  L 
simplest  primary  form. 

10.  Again.  Out  of  the  nacre  of  any  mussel  or  o 
shell  you  might  cut,  at  your  pleasure,  any  qnautity  of 
small  flat  circular  discs  of  the  prettiest  colour  and  lustre. 
To  some  extent,  such  tinsel  or  foil  of  shell  is  used  pleas- 
antly for  decoration.  But  the  mussel  or  oyster  becoming 
itself  an  unwilling  modeller,  agglutinates  its  juice  into 
three  dimensions,  and  the  fact  of  the  surface  being  now 
geometrically  gradated,  together  with  the  savage  instinct 
of  attributing  value  to  what  is  difficult  to  obtain,  make 
the  Utile  bos3  so  precious  in  men's  sight  tliat  wise  eager- 
*  The  crystal  ball  above  mentioned. 


,nce  into 
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oees  of  search  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  he  likened 
to  their  eagerness  of  search  for  it;  and  the  gates  of 
Fniadise  can  he  no  otherwise  rendered  so  fair  to  their 
poor  intelligence,  as  by  telling  them  that  every  several 
gate  was  of  "  one  pearl." 

17.  But  take  note  here.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
Bum  of  the  perceptive  faculty  is  expressed  in  those  words 
of  Aristotle's,  "  to  take  pleasure  rightly  "  or  straightly — 
yaipuy  &p6wi.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  that, — to  take  pleasure  iniquitously  or  obliquely — 
xaii>(t-v  oSikuk  or  ctkoXiuk — more  than  you  do  in  enjoying  a 
tiling  because  your  neighbour  cannot  get  it.  You  may  en- 
joy a  thing  legitimately  because  it  ib  rare,  and  cannot  be 
seen  often,  (as  you  do  a  fine  aurora,  or  a  sunset,  or  an  un- 
usually lovely  flower) ;  that  is  Nature's  way  of  stimulating 
your  attention.  But  if  you  enjoy  it  because  your  neigh- 
bour cannot  have  it — and,  remember,  all  value  attached  to 
pearls  more  than  glass  beads,  is  merely  and  purely  for 
that  cause, — theu  you  rejoice  through  the  worst  of  idola- 
tries, covetousness ;  and  neither  arithmetic,  nor  writing, 
nor  any  other  so-called  essential  of  education,  is  now  so  vi- 
tally necessary  to  the  population  of  Europe,  as  such  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  intrinsic  value,  as  may 
result  in  the  iconoclasm  of  jewellery;  and  in  the  clear 
understanding  that  we  are  not  in  that  instinct,  civilized, 
but  yet  remain  wholly  savage,  so  far  as  we  care  for  display 
of  this  selfish  kind. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  am  quitting  my  subject,  and  pro 
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ceeding,  as'tistoooften  with  appearance  of  justice  allej 
against  me,  into  irrelevant  matter.  Pardon  rae ;  the  e 
not  only  uf  these  lectures,  bat  of  my  whole  ]  rofessorship 
would  be  accomplished, — and  far  more  than  that, — if  only 
the  English  nation  could  be  made  to  understand  that  t 
beauty  which  is  indeed  to  bo  a  joy  for  ever,  must  be  a  joj 
for  all ;  and  that  though  the  idolatry  may  not  have  t 
wholly  divine  which  sculptured  gods,  the  idolatry  iswholl 
diabolic,  which,  for  vulgar  display,  Sculptures  diamonds. 

18  To  go  back  to  the  point  under  discussion.  A  pel 
or  a  glass  bead,  may  owe  its  pleasantness  in  some  de^ 
to  iis  lustre  as  well  as  to  its  roundness.  But  a  mere  s 
simple  ball  of  unpolished  stone  is  enough  for  sculptur- 
esque value.  Yon  may  have  noticed  that  the  quaticfoil 
used  in  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice  owes  its  complete 
loveliness  iu  distant  effect  to  the  finishing  of  its  cuspi 
The  extremity  of  the  cusp  is  a  mere  ball  of  Istrian  e 
ble ;  and  consider  bow  subtle  the  faculty  of  sight  must  1: 
since  it  recognizes  at  any  distance,  and  is  gratified  by,  t 
mystery  of  the  termination  of  cusp  obtained  by  the  gi* 
dated  light  on  the  hall. 

In  that  Venetian  tracery  this  simplest  element  of  pi;uI[v 
turcd  form  is  used  sparingly,  as  the  must  Jjro&fOtM  t 
can  be  employed  to  finish  the  facade.     But  alike  in  t 
own,  and  the  French,  central  Gothic,  Ihe  ball-flower  i 
lavished  on  every  lme — and  in  your  St.  Mary's  spire,  ant 
the  Salisbury  spire,  and  the  towers  of  Notre  Damo  i 
,  the  rich  pleasantness  of  decoration, — indeed,  tbnr 
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BO-callcd  "  decorated  style," — consists  only  in  being  daintily 
beset  with  stone  balls.  It  is  true  the  balls  are  modified  iutc 
dim  likeness  of  flowers;  but  do  yon  trace  the  resem- 
blance to  the  rose  in  their  distant,  which  is  their  intended 
effect? 

19.  But  farther,  let  the  ball  Lave  motion ;  then  the  form 
it  generates  will  be  that  of  a  cylinder.  You  have,  per- 
haps, thought  that  pure  Early  English  architecture  depen- 
ded for  its  clinrm  on  visibility  of  construction.  It  depends 
for  its  charm  altogether  on  the  abstract  harmony  of 
groups  of  cylinders,*  arbitrarily  bent  into  mouldings,  and 
arbitrarily  associated  as  shafts,  having  no  real  relation 
to  construction  whatsoever,  and  a  theoretical  relation  so 
subtle  that  none  of  ns  had  seen  it,  till  Professor  "Willis 
worked  it  out  for  us. 

20.  And  now,  proceeding  to  analysis  of  higher  sculp- 
ture, you  may  have  observed  the  importance  I  have -at- 
tached to  the  porch  of  San  Zeuone,  at  Verona,  by  making 
it,  among  your  standards,  the  first  of  the  group  which  is  to 
illustrate  the  system  of  sculpture  and  architecture  founded 
on  faith  in  a  future  life.     That  porch,  fortunately  repre- 

•  All  grandest  effects  in  mouldings  may  he,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  been,  obtained  by  rolls  and  cavettos  of  circular  (segmental)  section. 
More  refined  sections,  as  that  of  the  fluting  of  a  Doric  shaft,  are  only  of 
nan  near  the  eye  and  iu  beautiful  stone;  and  the  pursuit  of  tbrm  won 
one  of  the  many  errors  of  later  Gothic.  The  statement  in  the  text  lb.it 
the  mouldings,  even  of  beat  time,  "  have  no  real  relation  to  construc- 
tion," is  scarcely  strong  enough  :  they  in  fact  contend  with,  and  den; 
the  construction,  their  principal  purpose  seeming  to  be  the  concealment 
of  the  joint*  of  the  v 
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eented  in  the  photograph,  from  which  Plate  I.  has  been 
engraved,  under  a  clear  and  pleasant  light,  furnishes  you 
with  examples  of  sculpture  of  every  kind  from  the  flattest 
incised  bas-relief  to  solid  statues,  both  in  marble  mid 
bronze.  And  the  two  points  I  have  been  pressing  upon 
you  are  conclusively  exhibited  here,  namely, — (1)  That 
sculpture  is  essentially  the  production  of  a  pleasant  boesi- 
ness  or  roundness  of  surface ;  (2)  that  the  pleasantness  of 
that  boBsy  condition  to  the  eye  is  irrespective  of  imitation 
on  one  side,  and  of  structure  on  the  other. 

21.  (1.)  Sculpture  is  essentially  the  production  of  a 
pleasant  boBsiness  or  roundness  of  surface. 

If  you  look  from  some  distance  at  these  two  engravings 
of  Greek  coins,  (place  the  book  open,  so  that  you  can  see 
the  opposite  plate  three  or  four  yards  off,)  you  will  find 
the  relief  on  each  of  them  simplifies  itself  into  a  pearl- 
like  portiou  of  a  sphere,  with  exquisitely  gradated  light 
on  its  surface.  When  you  look  at  them  nearer,  yon  "ill 
eee  that  each  smaller  portion  into  which  they  are  divided 
— check,  or  brow,  or  leaf,  or  tress  of  hair — resolves  itself 
also  into  a  rounded  or  undulated  surface,  pleasant  by 
gradation  of  light,.  Every  several  surface  is  delightful  ir 
itself,  as  a  shell,  or  a  tuft  of  rounded  moss,  or  the  lxissy 
masses  of  distant  forest  would  be.  That  these  intricately 
modulated  masses  present  some  resemblance  to  a  girl's 
face,  such  as  ihe  Syracusans  imagined  that  of  the  water- 
goddess  Arethusa,  is  entirely  a  secondary  matter;  the 
primary   condition   is  that  the   masses  shall   be   beaut  i- 


Folly  rounded,  and  disposed  with  due  discretion  and 
order. 

22.  (2.)  It  is  difficult  for  you,  at  first,  to  feel  this  ord.pi 
and  beauty  of  Burface,  apart  from  the  imitation.  But  yon 
can  see  there  is  a  pretty  disposition  of,  and  relation  he 
tween,  the  projections  of  a  fir-cone,  though  the  studded 
spiral  imitates  nothing.  Order  exactly  the  same  in  kind, 
only  much  more  complex ;  and  an  abstract  beauty  of  sur- 
face rendered  definite  by  increase  and  decline  of  light-- 
(for  every  curve  of  surface  has  its  own  luminous  law,  and 
the  light  and  shade  on  a  parabolic  solid  differs,  specifi- 
cally, from  that  on  an  elliptical  or  spherical  one) — it  is  the 
essential  business  of  the  sculptor  to  obtain ;  as  it  is  the 
essential  business  of  a  painter  to  get  good  colour,  whether 
he  imitates  anything  or  not  At  a  distance  from  the  pic- 
tore,  or  earring,  where  the  things  represented  become  ab- 
solutely unintelligible,  we  must  yet  be  able  to  Bay,  at  ■ 
glance,  "  That  is  good  painting,  or  good  carving." 

And  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  when  you  try  the 
experiment,  how  much  the  eye  most  instinctively  judge  in 
this  manner.  Take  the  front  of  San  Zenone  for  instance, 
Plate  L  You  will  find  it  impossible  without  a  lens,  to 
distinguish  in  the  bronze  gates,  and  in  great  part  of  the 
wall,  anything  that  their  bosses  represent.  You  cannot 
tell  whether  the  sculpture  is  of  men,  animals,  or  trees ; 
only  you  feel  it  to  be  composed  of  pleasant  projecting 
masses;  you  acknowledge  that  both  gates  and  wall  are, 
somehow,  delightfully  roughened ;  and  only  afterwards; 
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by  Blow  degrees,  can  you  make  out  what  this  roughne 
means ;  nay,  though  hare  (Plate  III.)  I  magnify  * 
the  bronze  plates  of  the  gate  to  a  scale,  which  gives  ; 
the  same  advantage  as  if  you  saw  it  quite  close,  in  tins  r 
ality, — you  may  still  he  obliged  to  me  for  the  informatioi 
that  this  boss  represents  the  Madonna  asleep  in  her  Htt 
bed,  and  this  smaller  boss,  the  Infant  Christ  in  His; 
this  at  the  top,  a  eloud  with  an  angel  coming  out  o 
and  these  jagged  bosses,  two  of  the  Throe  Kings, 
their  crowns  on,  looking  up  to  the  star,  (which  is  in 
irible  enough,  I  admit);  but  what  this  straggling,  I 
legged  boss  beneath  signifies,  I  suppose  neither  yon  i 
can  tell,  unless  it  he  the  shepherd's  dog,  who  has  c 
suddenly  upon  the  Kings  with  their  crowns  on,  and  i 
greatly  startled  at  them. 

23.  Farther,  and  much  more  definitely,  the  ph 
of  the  surface  decoration  is  independent  of   structure) 
that  is  to  say,  of  any  architectural  requirement  of  stabi 
ity.     The  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  here  is  exclusivt 
ornamentation  of  a  flat  wall,  or  of  door  panelling  ;  I 
small  portion  of  the  church  front  is  thus  treated,  and  t 
Wolptore  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  huildi 
than  a  piece  of  a  lace  veil  would  have,  suspended  1 

•  Some  of  the  most  preciona  work  done  for  roe  by  my  assistant  Mr. 
Burgess,  during  the  course  of  theao  lectures,  consisted  in  making  en- 
larged drawings  from,  portions  of  photographs.  Piste  III.  is  engraved 
(roin  a  drawing  of  his,  enlarged  from  the  original  photograph  ol  whiofc 
Plate  I.  is  a  reduction 
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ita  gates  on  a  festal  day ;  the  proportions  of  shaft  and 
arch  might  be  altered  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  with- 
out diminishing  then-  stability ;  and  the  pillars  .vould 
sfand  more  safely  on  the  ground  than  on  the  backs  of 
these  carved  animals. 

24.  I  wish  yon  especially  to  notice  these  points,  because 
the  false  theory  that  ornamentation  should  be  merely 
decorated  structure  is  so  pretty  and  plausible,  that  it  is 
likely  to  take  away  your  attention  from  the  far  more  im- 
portant abstract  conditions  of  design.  Structure  should 
never  be  contradicted,  and  in  the  best  buildings  it  is 
pleasantly  exhibited  and  enforced  ;  iu  this  very  porch  the 
joints  of  every  stone  are  visible,  and  you  will  find  me  in 
the  Fifth  Lecture  insisting  on  this  clearness  of  its  ana- 
tomy as  a  merit ;  yet  bo  independent  is  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  time  design,  that  when  I  begin  my  Lee-  ■ 
lures  on  Architecture,  the  first  building  I  shall  give  you 
as  a  standard  will  be  one  in  which  the  structure  is  wholly 
concealed.  It  will  be  the  Baptistry  of  Florence,  which  is, 
reality,  as  much  a  buttressed  chapel  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
as  the  Chapter  House  of  York — but  round  it,  in  order  to 
conceal  that  buttressed  structure,  (not  to  decorate,  ob- 
serve, but  to  conceal)  a  flat  external  wall  is  raised ;  sim- 
plifying the  whole  to  a  mere  hexagonal  box,  like  a 
wooden  piece  of  Tuubridge  ware,  on  the  surface  af  which 
the  eye  and  intellect  are  to  be  interested  by  the  relations 
of  dimension  and  curve  between  pieces  of  encrusting 
marble  of  different  colours,  which  have  no  more  to  do 
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with  tho  real  make  of  the  building  tlian  the  diapet  of  i 

Harlequin's  jacket  has  to  do  with  his  hones. 

25.  The  sense  of  abstract  proportion,  on  which  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  piece  of  art  entirely  depends,  ;a  one 
of  the  aesthetic  faculties  which  nothing  can  develops  bui 
time  and  education.  It  lielougs  only  to  highly -t mined 
nations;  and,  among  them,  to  their  most  strictly  refined 
classes,  though  the  germs  of  it  are  found,  as  part  of  their 
innate  power,  in  every  people  capable  of  art.  It  has  for 
the  most  part  vanished  at  present,  from  the  English  mind, 
in  consequence  of  our  eager  desire  for  excitement,  and 
for  the  kind  of  splendour  that  exhibits  wealth,  careless  of 
dignity ;  so  that,  I  suppose,  there  are  very  few  now  even 
of  our  best-trained  Londoners  who  know  the  diffol 
between  the  design  of  Whitehall  and  that  of  any  modern 
club-house  in  Pall-mall.  Tho  order  and  harmony  which, 
in  his  enthusiastic  account  of  the  Theatre  of  Epidaufns, 
Pausaiiias  insists  on  before  beauty,  can  only  be  recognized 
by  stern  order  and  harmony  in  our  daily  lives ;  and  the 
perception  of  them  is  as  little  to  be  compelled,  or  taught 
suddenly,  as  the  laws  of  still  finer  choice  in  the  conception, 
of  dramatic  incident  which  regulate  poetic  sculpture. 

2G.  And  now,  at  last,  I  think,  we  can  sketch  out  the 
subject  before  us  in  a  clear  light.  We  have  a  structniiil 
art,  divine,  and  human,  of  winch  the  investigation  comes 
under  the  general  term,  Anatomy ;  whether  the  junction! 
or  joints  be  in  mountains,  or  in  branches  of  trees,  or  in 
buildings,  or  in  bones  of  animals.     We  have  next  a  >nt«- 
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cal  art,  falling  into  two  distinct  divisions — one  using 
colours,  the  other  masses,  for  its  elements  of  composition ; 
lastly,  we  have  an  imitative  art,  concerned  with  the 
representation  of  the  outward  appearances  of  things, 
And,  for  many  reasons,  I  think  it  best  to  begin  with 
imitative  Sculpture;  that  being  defined  as  the  art  which, 
by  the  musical  disposition,  of  masses,  imitates  anything 
of  which  the  imitation  is  justly  pleasant  to  us  f  and 
does  so  in  accordance  with  structural  laws  having  due 
reference  to  the  materials  employed. 

So  that  you  see  our  task  will  involve  the  immediate 
inquiry  what  the  things  are  of  which  the  imitation  is 
justly  pleasant  to  us :  what,  in  few  words. — if  we  are  to 
be  occupied  in  the  making  of  graven  images — we  ought 
to  like  to  make  images  of.  Secondly,  after  having  de- 
termined its  subject,  what  degree  of  imitation  or  likeness 
we  ought  to  desire  in  our  graven  image ;  and  lastly,  undo 
what  limitations  demanded  by  structure  and  material, 
such  likeness  may  be  obtained. 

These  inquiries  I  shall  endeavour  to  pursue  with  you  to 
some  practical  conclusion,  in  my  next  four  lectures,  and 
in  the  sixth,  I  will  briefly  sketch  the  actual  facts  tliat 
have  taken  place  in  the  development  of  sculpture  by  the 
two  greatest  Bchools  of  it  that  hitherto  have  existed  in  the 
world. 

27.  The  tenonr  of  our  next  lecture  then  must  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  real  nature  of  Idolatry ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  invention  and  service  of  Idols:  and,  in  the  interval, 


tuay  1  commend  to  your  own  thoughts  this  question,  not 
wholly  irrelevant,  yet  which  I  cannot  pursue;  namely, 
whether  the  God  to  whom  we  have  so  habitually  prayed 
for  deliverance  "from  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death," 
is  indeed,  seeing  that  the  present  Btnte  of  Christendom 
is  the  result  of  a  thousand  years'  praying  to  that  effect, 
"  as  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  were  bnt  idols ; "  or 
whether — (and  observe,  one  or  other  of  these  things  must 
be  true) — whether  our  prayere  to  Him  have  been,  by  this 
much,  worse  than  Idolatry; — that  heathen  prayer  waa 
true  prayer  to  false  gods;  and  cur  prayers  have  been 
false  prayers  to  the  True  One. 
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28.  Beginning  with  the  simple  conception  of  sculpture  s 
the  art  of  fiction  in  solid  substance,  wo  are  now  to  cmi- 
Bider  what  its  subjects  should  be.  "What — having  the 
gift  of  imagery — Bhould  we  by  preference  endeavour  to 
image!  A  question  which  is,  indeed,  subordinate  to  the 
deeper  one — why  we  should  wish  to  image  anything  at 
all. 

29.  Some  years  ago,  having  teen  always  (iesiitma  that, 
the  education  of  women  should  begin  in  learning  how  to 
cook,  I  got  leave,  one  day,  for  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years 
old  to  exchange,  much  to  her  satisfaction,  her  Bcliimlrooiii 
for  the  kitchen.  But  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  there 
was  some  pastry  toward,  and  she  was  left  unadvisedly  to 
command  of  some  delicately  rolled  paste;  whereof  she 
made  no  pies,  but  an  unlimited  quantity  of  cats  and 
mice. 

Now  you  may  read  the  works  of  the  gravest  critics 
of  art  from  end  to  end ;  but  yon  will  find,  at  last,  they 
give   ynii    no   other   true   account   of  the   spirit   of 
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sculpture  than  tint  it  is  an  irresistille  human  in 
fur  the  making  of  vats  and  mice,  and  other  tmitablo  living 
creatures,  in  Bach  permanent  form  that  one  may  play 
with  the  images  at  leisure. 

Play  with  them,  or  love  them,  or  fear  them,  or  worship 
them.  The  cat  may  heeome  the  goddess  Pasht,  and  the 
mouse,  in  the  hand  of  a  sculptured  king,  enforce  his  endur- 
ing words  "  f'v  ifie  tis  opeasu  eiwefliis  earat ;  "  but  the  great 
mimetic  instinct  underlies  all  such  purpose;  and  is  zooplas- 
tic, — life- shaping, — alike  iu  the  reverent  and  the  impious. 

80,  Is,  1  say,  and  has  been,  hitherto ;  none  of  us  dan 
Bay  that  it  will  be,  I  shall  have  to  show  you  hereafter 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  technic  energy  of  men,  aa 
yet,  has  indicated  a  kind  of  childhood  ;  and  that  the  race 
becomes,  if  not  more  wise,  at  least  more  manly,*  with 
every  gained  century.  I  can  fancy  that  all  this  sculp- 
turing and  painting  of  ours  may  be  looked  back  upon,  in 
some  distant  time,  as  a  kind  of  doll-making,  and  that  the 
words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  be  smiled  at  no  more: 
only  it  will  not  he  for  stars  that  we  desert  our  stone  dolls, 
but  for  men.  When  tiie  day  comes,  aa  come  it  must, 
in  which  we  no  more  deface  and  defile  God'a  image  in 
living  day,  1  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  any  of  us  aire  aa 
muck  for  the  images  made  of  Ilirn,  in  burnt  clay. 

81.  But,  liitherto,  the  energy  of  growth  in  any  people 
Buy  he  almost  directly  measured  by  their  passion  for 
imitative  art ;  namely,  for  sculpture,  or  for   the   drama, 

*  Olancu  forward  at  ohco  to  §  73,  re»d  it,  and  return  to  thU, 


-vhich  is  living  and  speaking  sculpture,  or,  as  in  Greece, 
for  both ;  and  in  national,  as  in  actual  childhood,  it  is  not 
merely  the  freaking,  but  the  maMng-believe  /  not  merely 
the  acting  for  the  sake  of  the  scene,  but  acting  for  die 
sake  of  acting,  that  is  delightful.  And,  of  the  two 
mimetic  arts,  the  drama,  being  more  passionate,  and 
involving  conditions  of  greater  excitement  and  luxury,  is 
usually  in  its  excellence  the  sign  of  culminating  strength 
in  the  people;  while  fine  sculpture,  requiring  always 
submission  to  severe  law,  is  an  unfailing  proof  of  their 
being  in  early  and  active  progress.  There  is  no  instance 
of  fine  sculpture  being  produced  by  a  nation  either 
torpid,  weak,  or  in  decadence.  Their  drama  may  gain 
in  grace  and  wit ;  but  their  sculpture,  in  days  of  decline, 
is  always  base. 

32.  If  my  little  lady  in  the  kitchen  had  been  put  in 
command  of  colours,  as  well  as  of  dough,  and  if  the  paste 
would  have  taken  the  colours,  we  may  be  sure  her  mice 
would  have  been  painted  brown,  and  her  cats  tortoise- 
shell  ;  and  this,  partly  indeed  for  the  added  delight  and 
prot tineas  of  colour  itself,  but  more  for  the  sake  of 
absolute  realization  to  her  eyeB  and  mind.  Now  all  the 
early  sculpture  of  the  most  accomplished  nations  has 
been  thus  coloured,  rudely  or  finely ;  and,  therefore,  you 
sec  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  tliat  we  should  keep  the 
term  "  graphic  *  for  imitative  art  generally ;  Bince  no 
separation  can  at  first  be  made  between  carving  and 
painting,  with  reference  to  the  mental  powers  exerted  in, 
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or  addressed  by,  them.  In  the  earliest  known  art  < 
world,  a  reindeer  hunt  may  be  scratched  iu  outline  oil  the 
flat  side  of  a  clean-picked  bone,  and  a  reindeer's  head 
carved  out  of  the  end  of  it;  both  these  are  flint-knife 
work,  and,  strictly  speaking,  sculpture  :  but  the  ecrs 
outline  in  the  beginning  of  drawing,  and  the  carved  head 
of  sculpture  proper.  When  the  spaces  enclosed  by  tha 
scratched  outline  are  filled  with  colour,  the  colouring 
soon  becomes  a  principal  means  of  effect ;  so  that,  in  the 
engraving  of  an  Egyptian-colour  bas-relief  (S.  101),  RoBel* 
lini  has  beeu  content  to  miss  the  outlining  incision* 
altogether,  and  represent  it  as  a  painting  only.  IUt 
proper  definition  is,  "painting  accented  by  sculpture  ; " 
on  the  other  hand,  in  solid  coloured  statues, — Dresden 
china  figures,  for  example, —  we  have  pretty  sculpture 
accented  by  painting;  the  mental  purpose  in  both  kinds 
of  art  being  to  obtain  the  utmost  degree  of  realization 
possible,  and  the  ocular  impression  being  the  sunie, 
whether  the  delineation  is  obtained  by  engraving  or 
painting.  For,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  fifth 
lecture,  everything  ia  seen  by  the  eye  as  patches  of  colour, 
and  of  colour  only; — a  fact  which  the  Greeks  knew 
well ;  so  that  when  it  becomes  a  question  in  the  dialogue 
of  Minos,  urtn  ovti  tjj  oifret  oparai  t&  apat^em"  the 
answer  is  "  alaS/'iaet  tizvtt)  ly  Sia  toju  QJ>8a\aSw  Bt/Xoiar, 
jjfi.li/  rk  xpv>u-aTa" — "What  kind  of  power  is  the 
sigbt  with  which  we  sec  things  ?  It  is  that  sense  which, 
thrftyh  the  eyes,  can  reveal  whwrtt  to  us." 
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33.  And  now  observe  that  while  the  grajhiu  arte  begin 
in  the  mere  mimetic  effort,  they  proceed,  as  they  obtain 
more  perfect  realization,  to  act  nnder  the  influence  of  a 
stronger  and  higher  instinct.  They  begin  by  scratching 
the  reindeer,  the  most  interesting  object  of  sight.  Bnt 
presently,  as  the  human  creature  rises  in  scale  of  intellect, 
it  proceeds  to  scratch,  not  the  most  interesting  object  of 
sight  only,  but  the  most  interesting  object  of  imagination; 
not  the  reindeer,  bnt  the  Maker  and  Giver  of  the  rein- 
deer. And  the  second  great  condition  for  the  advance  of 
the  art  of  sculpture  is  that  the  race  should  possess,  in 
addition  to  the  mimetic  instinct,  the  realistic  or  idolizing 
instinct ;  the  desire  to  see  as  substantial  the  powers  that 
are  unseen,  and  bring  near  those  that  are  far  off,  and 
to  possess  and  cherish  those  that  are  strange.  To  make  in 
some  way  tangible  and  visible  the  nature  of  the  gods — to 
illustrate  and  explain  it  by  Bymbols ;  to  bring  the  immor- 
tals out  of  the  recesses  of  the  clouds,  and  make  them 
Penates;  to  bring  back  the  dead  from  darkness,  and  make 
them  Lares. 

34.  Our  conception  of  this  tremendous  and  universal 
human  passion  has  been  altogether  narrowed  by  the 
current  idea  that  Pagan  religious  art  consisted  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  giving  personality  to  the  gods.  The  personality 
was  never  doubted;  it  was  visibility,  interpretation,  and 
possession  that  the  hearts  of  men  sought.  Possession,  first 
of  all— the  getting  hold  of  some  hewn  log  cf  wild  olive- 
wood  that  would  fall  on  its  knees  if  it  was  pulled  from  iti 
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pedestal— and,  afterwards,  slowly  clearing  manifes 
the  exactly  right  expression  is  used  in  Laciaa'a  dream,— 
$eifi(09  e'Sfife  r'av  Aia;  "  Showed  *  Zeua ;"  raanifoBted  hint, 
nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  brought  forth,  or  created,  as  you 
havo  it,  in  Anacreon'B  odo  to  the  Rose,  of  the  birth  of 
ithena  herself — 

voXefioKXovov  t  'A&qvtjv 
xoputfti)-;  f'Seiici'ue  Zeus. 

But  I  will  translate  the  parage  from  Lncian  to 
length — it  iB  in  every  way  profitable. 

35.  "Tliere  came  to  me,  in  the-  healing  + 
divine  dream,  so  clear  that  it  missed  nothing  of  the 
itself;  yes,  and  still  after  all  this  time,  the  Bhapea  of  what 
I  saw  remain  in  my  sight,  and  the  sound  of  what  I  betid 
dwells  in  my  eare  " — (note  the  lovely  sense  of  evavXa? — the 
Bound  being  as  of  a  stream  passing  always  by  in  the  Bams 
channel, — "so  distinct  was  everything  to  me.  Two  won  ten 
laid  hold  of  my  hands  and  pulled  mo,  each  towards 
herself,  so  violently,  that  I  had  like  to  havo  been  puller! 
■  asunder;  and  they  cried  out  against  one  another, — the 
one,  that  she  was  resolved  to  have  me  to  herself,  befog 

•  Thcie  is  a  primary  and  vulgar  sense  of  "'  exhibited  *  in  Luciao's 
mind;  bob  th*  feigner  ni-rinin^   is  involved  in  it. 

f  In  the  Greek,  "  ambrosial."  Recollect  always  that  ambrosia,  an 
food  of  gods,  is  the  continual  restorer  of  strength;  Mint  all  fowl  la 
ainbrnsis'  when  it  nourishes,  and  thilt  the  night  is  railed  "  umbrosiil  " 
became  it  restorer  strength  to  the  soul  through  its  peace,  as,  in  the  23id 
Psalm,  the  stillness  of  water*. 
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indeed  her  own,  and  the  other  that  it  was  vain  for  hei 
to  claim  what  belonged  to  others; — and  the  one  who 
first  claimed  me  for  her  own  was  like  a  har.1  worker,  and 
h;id  strength  as  a  man's ;  and  her  hair  was  dusty,  and  her 
hand  full  of  horny  places,  and  her  dress  fastened  tight 
about  her,  and  the  folds  of  it  loaded  with  white  marble* 
dust,  so  that  she  looked  just  as  my  uncle  used  to  look 
when  he  was  filing  stones:  but  the  other  was  pleasant  in 
features,  and  delicate  in  form,  and  orderly  in  her  dress ; 
and  so  in  the  end,  they  left  it  to  me  to  decide,  after 
hearing  what  they  had  to  say,  with  which  of  them  I 
would  go ;  and  first  the  hard  featured  and  masculine  one 
spoke  ;— 

30.  " '  Dear  child,  I  am  the  Art  of  Image-sculpture, 
which  yesterday  you  began  to  learn  ;  and  I  am  as  one  of 
jour  own  people,  and  of  your  house,  for  your  grandfather* 
(and  she  named  my  mother's  father) '  was  a  stone-cutter ; 
and  both  your  uncles  had  good  name  through  me :  and  if 
you  will  keep  yourself  well  clear  of  the  sillinesses  and 
fluent  follies  that  come  from  this  creature,'  (and  she 
pointed  to  the  other  woman)  '  and  will  follow  me,  and 
live  with  me,  first  .of  all,  yon  shall  be  brought  up  as  a 
in  an  should  be,  and  have  strong  shoulders;  and,  besides 
that,  yon  shall  be  kept  well  quit  of  all  restless  desires,  and 
you  shall  never  be  obliged  to  go  away  into  any  foreign 
places,  leaving  your  own  country  and  the  people  of  your 
house  ;  neither  shall  all  men  praise  you  for  your  talk.* 

*  1  have  itiiliuised  this  final  promise  of  blessedness,  given  bj  the  nobU 
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And  you  must  Dot  despise  this  rude  serviceableneee  t 
body,  neither  tilia  meanness  of  my  dusty  dress ;  f or,  j 

ing   on   in   their   strength   from   such   things 

that  great  Phidias  revealed  Zeus,  and  Folyelitus  wn 

cut  Hera,  and  Myron  was  praised,  and  Praxiteles  i 

veiled  at:  therefore  are  these  men  worshipped  with  I 

gods.'" 

37.  There  ia  a  beautiful  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
preposition  with  the  genitive  in  this  last  sentence. 
"Pushing  on  from  these  things"  means  indeed,  justly, 
that  the  seulptore  rose  from  a  mean  state  to  a  noble  one  j 
but  not  as  leaving  the  mean  state ; — not  as,  from  a  hard 
life,  attaining  to  a  soft  one, — but  as  being  helped  and 
strengthened  by  the  rough  life  to  do  what  was  greatest 
Again,  "  worsl lipped  with  the  gods"  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  thought  of  as  in  any  sense  equal  to,  or  like  to, 
the  gods,  hut  as  being  on  the  side  of  the  gods  against 
what  is  base  and  ungodly;  and  that,  the  kind  of  worth 
which  is  in  them  is  therefore  indeed  worshipful,  as  having 
its  sonree  with  the  gods.  Finally,  observe  that  every  imo 
of  the  expressions,  used  of  the  four  sculptors,  is  definitely 
the  best  that  Lueiati  could  have  chosen.  Phidias  carved 
like  one  who  had  seen  Zeus,  and  had  only  to  reveal  him  ; 
PolyclitoB,  in  labour  of  intellect,  completed  his  sculpture 
by  just  law,  and  •wrought  out  Hera}  Myron  was  of  all 
most  praia&l,   because   he   did   best   what    pleased   the 

Spirit  o[  Workmuuhip.     Compare  Carina's  5th  Latter-daj  [HimjiuloL. 
throughout ;  but  especially  pp.  12-14,  ia  the  ilrat  edition. 


nijgar ;  mid  Praxiteles,  the  most  vxmdtted  at  or  adoiiied, 
because  he  bestowed  utmost  exquisitcness  of  beauty. 

38.  I  am  sorry  not  to  go  on  with  the  dream ;  the  mora 
refined  lady,  as  yon  may  remember,  is  liberal  or  gentle- 
manly Education,  and  prevails  at  last;  so  that  Lucian 
becomes  an  author  instead  of  a  sculptor,  I  think  to  his 
own  regret,  though  to  our  present  benefit  One  more 
passage  of  bis  I  must  refer  you  to,  as  illustrative  of  the 
point  before  us;  the  description  of  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  Hieropolis,  where  he  explains  the  absence  of  the 
images  of  the  Bun  and  moon.  "  In  the  temple  itself,"  he 
says,  "  on  the  left  hand  as  one  goes  in,  there  is  set  first 
the  throne  of  the  Ban ;  but  no  form  of  him  is  thereon,  for 
of  these  two  powers  alone,  the*  sun  and  the  moon,  they 
show  no  carved  images.  And  I  also  learned  why  this  is 
their  law,  for  they  say  that  it  is  permissible,  indeed,  to 
make  of  the  other  gods,  graven  images,  since  the  forms  of 
them  are  not  visible  to  all  men.  Bat  Helios  and  Selenaia 
are  everywhere  clear-bright,. and  all  men  behold  them; 
what  need  is  there  therefore  for  sculptured  work  of  these, 
who  appear  in  the  airt" 

39.  This,  then,  is  the  second  instinct  necessary  to  sculp- 
ture ;  the  desire  for  the  manifestation,  description,  and 
companionship  of  unknown  powers ;  and  for  possession  of 
a  bodily  substance— the  *  bronze  Strasbourg,"  which  yon 
can  embrace,  and  hang  immortelles  on  the  head  of — in- 
stead of  an  abstract  idea.  Bat  if  you  get  nothing  mora 
in -the  depth  of  the  national  mind  than  these  two  feelings, 
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the  mimetic  and  idolizing  instincts,  there  may  be  Btill  tt 
progress  possible  fur  the  arts  except  in  delicacy  of  mani- 
pulation and  accumulative  caprice  of  design.  You  must 
have  not  only  the  idolizing  instinct,  but  an  fj&os  which 
chooses  the  right  thing  to  idolize !  Else,  you  will  got 
stated  of  art  like  those  in  China  or  India,  non-pn  >gi . 
and  in  great  part  diseased  and  frightful,  being  wrought 
undei  the  influence  of  foolish  terror,  or  foolish  admira- 
tion. So  that  a,  tliird  condition,  completing  and  confirm- 
ing both  the  others,  must  exist  in  order  to  the  development 
nf  the  creative  power. 

40.  This  third  condition  is  that  the  heart  of  the  nation 
shall  be  set  oil  the  discovery  of  just  or  equal  law,  and 
shall  be  from  day  to  day  developing  that  law  more  per- 
fectly.    The  Greek  school  of  sculpture  is  formed  >l 

and  in  consequence  of,  the  national  effort  to  discover  the 
nature  of  justice  ;  the  Tuscan,  during,  and  in  consequence 
of,  the  national  effort  to  discover  the  nature  of  justifica- 
tion. I  assert  to  you  at  present  briefly,  what  will,  I  hope, 
be  the  subject  of  prolonged  illustration  hereafter. 

41.  Now  when  a  nation  with  mimetic  instinct  and 
imaginative  longing  is  also  thus  occupied  earnestly  in  the- 
discovery  of  Ethic  law,  that  effort  gradually  brings  preci- 
sion and  truth  into  all  its  manual  acts;  and  the  physical 
progress  of  sculpture  as  in  the  Greek,  so  in  the  Tuscan, 
school,  consists  in  gradually  limiting  what  was  before  in- 
definite, in  verifying  what  was  inaccurate,  and  in  human- 
izing what  was  monstrous.     I  might  perhaps  content  yoi 
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by  showing  these  external  phenomena,  and  by  dwelling 
simply  on  the  increasing  desire  of  naturalness,  which  com- 
pels, in  every  successive  decade  of  years-,  literally,  in  the 
sculptured  images,  the  mimicked  bones  to  come  together, 
bone  to  hia  bone  ;  and  the  flesh  to  come  up  upon  them, 
until  from  a  flattened  and  pinched  handful  of  clay,  re- 
specting which  you  may  gravely  question  whether  it  was 
intended  for  a  human  form  at  all ; — by  slow  degrees,  and 
added  touch  to  touch,  in  increasing  consciousness  of  the 
bodily  truth,— at  last  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  stands  be- 
fore you,  a  perfect  woman.  But  all  that  search  for  physi- 
cal accuracy  is  merely  the  external  operation,  in  the  arts, 
of  the  seeking  for  truth  in  the  inner  soul  ;  it  is  impossible 
without  that  higher  effort,  and  the  demonstration  of  it 
would  he  worse  than  useless  to  you,  unless  I  made  yon 
aware  at  the  same  time  of  its  spiritual  cause. 

42.  Observe  farther ;  the  increasing  truth  in  representa 
tion  is  co-relative  with  increasing  beauty  in  the  thing  to  be 
represented.  The  pursuit  of  justice  which  regulates  the 
imitative  effort,  regulates  also  the  development  of  the  race 
into  dignity  of  person,  as  of  mind  ;  and  their  culminating 
art-skill  attains  the  grasp  of  entire  truth  at  the  moment 
when  the  truth  becomes  most  lovely.  And  then,  ideal 
sculpture  may  go  on  safely  into  portraiture.  But  I  shall 
not  touch  on  the  subject  of  portrait  sculpture  to-day;  it 
introduces  many  questions  of  detail,  and  must  be  a  matter 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

43.  These  then  are  the  three  great  passions  which  are 
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concerned  in  tnie  sculpture.     1  cannot  find  better,  i 
least,  more  easily  remembered,  names  fur  tbem  than  "tnc 
Instmcta  of  Mimicry,  Idolatry,  and  Discipline;"  mei 
by  the  last,  the  desire  of  equity  and  wholesome  restraint, 
in  all  acts  and  works  of  life.     Now  of  these,  there 
question  but  that  the  love  of  Mimicry  ia  uatural  aini 
and  the  love  of  Discipline  is  natural  and  right.     But  it 
looks  a  grave  question  whether  the  yearning  for  Idolatry, 
(the    desire    of    companionship    with    images,)    is    right 
Whether,  indeed,  if  such  an  instinct  be  essential  t*>  good 
sculpture,  the  art  fouuded  on  it  can   possibly  be  ' 


44.  1  must  now  beg  for  your  close  attention,  becaoi 
have  to   point  out  distinctions  in  modes  of   conception 
which  will  appear  trivial  to  you,  unless  accurately  under- 
stood; but  of  an  importance  in  the  history  of  art  wh. 
cannot  be  over-rated. 

When  the  populace  of  Paris  adorned  the  statue  i 
Strasbourg  with  immortelles,  none,  even  the  simplest  o 
the  pious  decorators,  would  suppose  that  the  city  of  Stras- 
bourg itself,  or  any  spirit  or  gh.ist  of  the  city,  was  actually 
there,  sitting  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  figure 
was  delightful  to  them  as  a  vmible  nucleus  for  their  fond 
thoughts  about  Strasbourg ;  but  never  for  a  momeii*  sup- 
posed to  le  Sti-asbourg. 

Similarly,  they  might  have  taken  delight  in  a  statue 
purporting  to  represent  a  river  instead  of  a  city,-— the 
Rhine,  or  Garonne,  suppose, — snd  have  been  touched  with 


strong  omotiou  in  looking  at  it,  if  tho  real  river  were  dear 
to  them,  and  yet  never  think  for  an  instant  that  the  statue 
was  the  river. 

And  yet  again,  similarly,  bat  much  more  distinctly, 
they  might  take  delight  in  the  beautiful  image  of  a  god, 
because  it  gathered  and  perpetuated  their  thoughts  about 
that  god ;  and  yet  never  suppose,  nor  be  capable  of  being 
deceived  by  any  arguments  into  supposing,  that  the  statue 
toas  the  god. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  meteoric  stone  fell  from  the  sky 
in  the  sight  of  a  savage,  and  he  picked  it  up  hot,  he  would 
most  probably  lay  it  aside  in  some,  to  him,  sacred  place, 
and  believe  the  stone  itself  to  be  a  kind  of  god,  and  offer 
prayer  and  sacrifice  to  it 

In  like  manner,  any  other  strange  or  terrifying  object^ 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  powerfully  noxious  animal  or  plant, 
he  would  be  apt  to  regard  in  the  same  way ;  and  very  pos- 
sibly also  construct  for  himself  frightful  idols  of  some 
kind,  calculated  to  produce  upon  him  a  vague  impression 
of  their  being  alive ;  whose  imaginary  anger  he  might  dep- 
recate or  avert  with  sacrifice,  although  incapable  of  eon- 
L-eiving  in  them  any  one  attribute  of  exalted  intellectual  or 
moral  nature. 

45.  If  you  will  now  refer  to  §  £3-69  of  my  Introductory 
lectures,  yon  will  find  this  distinction  between  a  resolute 
conception,  recognized  for  such,  and  an  involuntary  ap- 
prehension of  spiritual  existence,  already  insisted  on  at  some  ■ 
length.     And  you  will  see  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  pro- 
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eeed,  that  the  deliberate   and   intellectually  oomn: 
conception  is  not  idolatrous  in  any  evil  sense  whatever,  bul 
is  one  of  the  grandest  and  wholesomest  finni: 
hmnan  Bonl;  and  tliat  the  essence  of  evil  idolatry   beg 
only  in  the  idea  or  belief  of  a  real  presence  of  any  kind, 
in  a  thing  in  which  there  is  no  such  presence. 

46.  I  need  not  say  that  the  harm  of  the  idolatry 
depend  on  the  certainty  of  the  negative.     If  there 
real  presence  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  in  an  unconsuming  flame, 
or  in  a  still  small  voice,  it  is  no  sin  to  bow  down  before 


kind. 


But,  as  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  idea  of  such  pres- 
ence lias  generally  been  both  ignoble  and  false,  and  con- 
fined to  nations  of  inferior  race,  who  are  often  condemned 
to  remain  for  ages  in  conditions  of  vile  terror,  destitute  of 
thought.  Nearly  all  Indian  architecture  and  Chinese  de- 
sign arise  out  of  such  a  state :  so  also,  though  in  a  less  groat 
degree,  Ninevite  and  Phoenician  art,  early  Irish,  and  Scandi- 
navian; the  latter,  however,  with  vital  elements  of  hign 
intellect  mingled  in  it  from  the  first. 

But  the  greatest  races  are  never  grossly  subject  to  such 
terror,  even  in  their  childhood,  and  the  course  of  their 
minds  is  broadly  divisible  into  three  distinct  stages. 

47.  (I.)  In  their  infancy  they  begin  to  imitate  the  real 
animals  about  them,  as  my  little  girl  made  the  cats  and 
mice,  hut  with  an  undercurrent  of  partial  mipersfition — a 
sense  that  there  must  he  more  in  the  creatures  than  iliey 
can  see ;  also  they  catch  up  vividly  any  of  the  fancies  ol 
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the  baser  nations  round  them,  ai}d  repeat  these  more  or  less 
apishly,  yet  rapidly  naturalizing  and  beautifying  them. 
They  then  connect  all  kinds  of  shapes  together,  compound" 
big  meanings  out  of  the  old  chimeras,  and  in  veil  ting  new  ones 
with  the  speed  of  a  running  wild-fire ;  but  always  getting 
more  of  man  into  their  images,  and  admitting  less  of  mon- 
ster or  brute ;  their  own  characters,  meanwhile,  expanding 
and  purging  themselves,  and  shaking  off  the  feverish  fancy, 
as  springing  flowers  shake  the  earth  off  their  stalks, 

48.  (II.)  In  the  second  stage,  being  now  themselves  per- 
fect men  and  women,  they  reach  the  conception  of  true 
and  great  gods  as  existent  in  the  universe ;  and  absolutely 
cease  to  think  of  them  as  in  any  wise  present  in  statues  or 
images;  but  they  havo  now  learned  to  make  these  statues 
beautifully  human,  and  to  surround  thern  with  attributes 
that  may  concentrate  their  thoughts  of  the  gods.  This  is, 
in  Greece,  accurately  the  Pindaric  time,  just  a  little  pre- 
ceding the  Phidiau ;  the  Phidiau  is  already  dimmed  with 
a  faint  shadow  of  infidelity;  still,  the  Olympic  Zeus  may 
be  taken  as  a  sufficiently  central  type  of  a  statue  which 
was  no  more  supposed  to  be  Zens,  than  the  gold  or  elephants' 
tusks  it  was  made  of;  but  in  which  the  most  splendid 
powers  of  human  art  were  exhausted  in  representing  a 
believed  and  honoured  God  to  the  happy  and  holy  imagi- 
nation of  a  sincerely  religious  people. 

49.  (III.)  The  third  stage  of  national  existence  follows, 
in  which,  the  imagination  having  now  done  its  u  tint  fit,  and 
being  partly  restrained  by  the  sanctities  of  tradition,  which 


permit  no  farther  change  in  the  conceptions 
created,  begins  to  be  superseded  by  logical  deduction  and 
scientific  investigation.  At  the  same  moment,  the  elder 
artists  having  done  all  that  is  possible  in  realizing  the  na- 
tional conceptions  of  the  Gods,  the  younger  ones,  forbidden 
to  change  the  scheme  of  existing  representations,  and  i 
capable  of  doing  anything  better  in  that  kind,  betake  t] 
selves  to  refine  and  decorate  the  old  ideas  with  more  I 
tractive  skill.  Their  aims  are  thus  more  and  more  lire 
to  manual  dexterity,  and  their  fancy  paralyzed.  Ala 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  methods  of  every  art  contim 
ally  improving,  and  being  made  subjects  of  popular  i 
qniry,  praise  is  now  to  ho  got,  for  eminence  in  these, : 
the  whole  mob  of  the  nation ;  whereas  intellectual  do 
can  never  he  discerned  but  by  the  few.  So  that  in  I 
third  iera  we  find  every  kind  of  imitative  and  vulgar  i 
terity  more  and  more  cultivated;  while  design  and  im 
nation  are  every  day  less  cared  for,  and  less  possible. 

50.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  leading  minds 
in  literature  and  science  become  continually  more  logical 
and  investigative  ;  and,  once  that  they  are  established  in 
the  habit  of  testing  facts  accurately,  a  very  few  years  are 
enough  to  convince  all  the  strongest  thinkers  that  the  old 
imaginative  religion  is  untenable,  and  cannot  any  longer 
be  honestly  taught  in  its  fixed  traditional  form,  except  by 
ignorant  persons.  And  at  this  point  the  fate  of  the 
people  absolutely  depends  on  the  degree  of  moral  strength 
into  which  their  hearts  have  been  alrtady  trained.     If  i; 
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be  a  strong, "  industrious,  chaste,  and  honest  race,  th» 
taking  its  old  gods,  or  at  least  the  old  forma  of  them, 
nt)  frnm  it,  will  indeed  make  it  deeply  sorrowful  and 
amazed  ;  but  will  in  no  whit  shake  its  will,  nor  alter  its 
practice.  Exceptional  persons,  naturally  disposed  to 
become  drunkards,  harlots,  and  cheats,  but  who  had  been 
previously  restrained  from  indulging  these  dispositions  by 
their  fear  of  God,  will,  of  course,  break  out  into  open  vice, 
when  that  fear  is  removed.  But  the  heads  of  the  families 
of  the  people,  instructed  in  the  pure  habits  and  perfect 
delights  of  an  honest  life,  and  to  whom  the  thought  "f  a 
Father  in  heaven  had  been  a  comfort,  net  a  restraint,  will 
assuredly  not  seek  relief  from  the  discomfort  of  their 
orphanage  by  becoming  nn charitable  and  vile.  Also  the 
high  leaders  of  their  thought  gather  their  whole  strength 
together  in  the  gloom ;  and  at  the  first  entrance  of  thin 
valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  look  their  new  enemy 
full  in  the  eye-less  face  of  him,  and  subdue  him,  and  his 
terror,  under  their  feet.  "  Met  us  omnes,  et  inexorabile 
fatmn,  .  .  .  strepitumcpie  Acherontis  avari."  Tins  is  the 
condition  of  national  soul  expressed  by  the  art,  and 
the  words,  of  Holbein,  Durer,  Shakspeare,  Tope,  and 
Goethe. 

51.  But  if  the  people,  at  the  moment  when  the  trial  of 
darkness  approaches,  be  not  confirmed  in  moral  character, 
but  are  only  maintaining  a  superficial  virtue  by  the  aid  of 
a  spectral  religion  ;  the  moment  the  staff  of  their  faith 
is  broken,  the  character  of  the  race  falls  like  a  clini 
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plant  eat  from   its  hold  :    then  all   the   eartbli 
attack  it  as  it  lies  in  the  dust ;  every  form  of  sensual  and 
insane  sin  is  developed,  and  half  a  century  is  Bometima 
enough   to   close,   in  hopeless   shame,  the  caieer  of 
nation  in  literature,  art,  and  war. 

52.  Notably,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  all  religi 
has  perished  from  the  practically  active  national  niiiu]  oi 
France  and  England.  No  statesman  in  the  senate  oi 
either  country  would  dare  to  use  a  sentence  out  of  their 
acceptedly  divine  Revelation,  as  having  now  a  literal 
authority  over  them  for  their  guidance,  or  even  a  sug- 
gestive wisdom  for  their  contemplation.  England,  es- 
pecially, has  cast  her  Bible  full  in  the  face  of  her  forme» 
God;  and  proclaimed,  with  open  challenge  to  Iliro,  he r 
resolved  worship  of  Ilia  declared  enemy,  Mammon.  All 
the  arts,  therefore,  founded  on  religion,  and  scnlpture 
chiefly,  are  here  in  England  effete  and  corrupt,  to  a 
degree  which  arts  never  were  hitherto  in  the  history  of 
mankind:  and  it  is  possible  to  show  you  the  condition 
of  sculpture  living,  and  scnlpture  dead,  in  accurate 
opposition,  by  simply  comparing  the  nascent  Pisau  school 
in  Italy  with  the  existing  school  in  England. 

53.  Ton  were  perhapB  surprised  at  my  placing  in  your 
educational  series,  as  a  type  of  original  Italian  sculpture, 
the  pulpit  by  Niccola  Pisano  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena.  I 
would  rather,  had  it  been  possible,  have  given  the  pulpit 
by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  the  Duomo  of  Pisa ;  bnt  that 
pulpit  is  dispersed  in  fragments  tlu-ough  theupjergalleiie* 


of  the  Dtiomo,  and  the  cloister  of  the  Campo  Santo;  and 
the  ousts  of  its  fragments  now  put  together  at  Kensington 
are  too  coarse  to  be  of  use  to  you.  You  may  partly 
judge,  however,  of  the  method  of  their  execution  by  the 
eagle's  head,  which  I  have  sketched  from  the  marble  in 
the  Campo  Santo  (Edu.,  No.  113),  and  the  lioness  with  her 
cubs,  (Edu.,  No.  103,  more  carefully  studied  at  Siena) ; 
and  I  will  get  you  other  illustrations  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while, I  want  you  to  compare  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Pi6a,  and  its  associated  Bell  Tower,  Bap- 
tistery, and  Iloly  Field,  with  the  main  purpose  of  thu 
principal  building  lately  raised  for  the  people  of  London 
In  these  days,  we  indeed  desire  no  cathedrals;  hut  we 
have  constructed  an  enormous  and  costly  edifice,  which, 
in  claiming  educational  influence  over  the  whole  London 
populace,  and  middle  class,  is  verily  the  Metropolitan 
cathedral  of  this  century, — the  Crystal  Palace. 

54.  It  was  proclaimed,  at  its  erection,  an  example  c 
newly  discovered  style  of  architecture,  greater  thau  any 
hitherto  known, — our  best  popular  writers,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, describing  it  as  an  edifice  of  Fairyland.  You  are 
nevertheless  to  observe  that  this  novel  production  of  fairy 
enchantment  is  destitute  of  every  kind  of  sculpture,  ex- 
cept the  bi^es  produced  by  the  heads  of  nails  and  rivets ; 
while  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  in  the  wreatheu  work  of  iti 
doors,  in  the  foliage  of  its  capitals,  inlaid  colour  designs 
of  its  facade,  embossed  panels  of  its  baptistery  font,  and 
figure  sculpture  of  its  two  pulpits,  contained  the  germ  rj 
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a  school  of  sculpture  which  was  to  maintain,  throng 
subsequent  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the  groal 
power  yet  reached  by  the  arts  of  the  world  in  deeetipt 
of  Form,  and  expression  of  Thought. 

55,  Now  it  ia  easy  to  show  you  the  essential  < 
ihe  vast  discrepancy  iu  the  character  of  these  two  bu 
ings. 

In  the  vault  of  the  apse  of  the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  i 
colossal  image  of  Christ   in  coloured  mosaic,  bearing  I 
the  temple,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relation  which  i 
statue  of  Athena  bore  to  the  Parthenon  ;  and  in  the  s 
manner,  concentrating  the  imagination  of  the  Pisan  ■ 
the  attributes  of  the  God  in  whom  he  believed. 

In   precisely  the   same   position    with   respect   to 
nave  of  the  building,  but  of  larger  size,  as  proportion! 
to  the  three  or  four  times  greater  scale  of  the  whole,  a 
colossal  piece  of  sculpture  was  placed  by  English  < 
ers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  prepai 
for  their  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  ChriBt,  ii 
December,  1S67  or  1868. 

That  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  face  of  the  clown  hi  i 
pantomime,  some  twelve  feet  high  from  brow  to  i 
which  face,  being  moved  by  the  mechanism  which  is  < 
pride,  every  half  minute  opened  its  mouth  from  ear  I 
ear,  showed  its  teeth,  and  revolved  its  eyes,  the  force  t 
these  periodical  seasons  of  expression  being  increased  a 
explained    by  the    illuminated    inscription    underlie* 
"  Here  we  are  again." 
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56.  When  it  is  assumed,  and  with  too  good  reason,  thai 
the  mind  of  the  English  populace  is  to  be  addressed,  "b 
the  principal  Sacred  Festival  of  its  year,  by  oculpture 
such  as  this,  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  that  the 
hope  is  absolutely  futile  of  advancing  their  intelligence 
by  collecting  within  this  building,  (itself  devoid  absolutely 
of  every  kind  of  art,  and  so  vilely  constructed  that  those 
who  traverse  it  are  continually  in  danger  of  falling  over 
the  cross-bars  that  biud  it  together)  examples  of  sculpture 
filched  indiscriminately  from  the  past  work,  bad  and 
good,  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Romans,  Moore,  and  Christians, 
miscolonred,  misplaced,  and  misinterpreted  ;*  here  thrust 
Into  unseemly  corners,  and  there  morticed  together  into 
mere  confusion  of  heterogeneous  obstacle;  pronouncing 
itself  hourly  more  intolerable  in  weariness,  until  any  kind 
of  relief  is  sought  from  it  in  steam  wheelbarrows  or  cheap 
toyshops;  and  most  of  all  in  beer  and  meat,  the  corks  and 
the  bones  being  dropped  through  the  chinks  in  the  damp 
deal  flooring  of  the  English  Fairy  Palace. 

57.  But  you  will  probably  think  me  unjust  in  assuming 
that  a  building  prepared  only  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people  can  typically  represent  the  architecture  or  sculp- 
ture of  modern  England.  You  may  urge,  that  1  tught 
rather  to  describe  the  qualities  of  the  refined  sculpture 

*  "Falsely  represented."  would  be  Hie  better  expression.  In  the 
■Ut  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  (or  a  single  instance,  the  Gothic 
foliage  of  whiuh  one  essential  virtue  is  its  change  over  every  shield,  ii 
represent.:.]  by  .1  repetition  of  casts  from  one  mould,  of  which  the 
11  ilaelf  is  entirety  conjectural. 
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which  is  executed  id  large  quantities  for  private 
belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  and  for  sepulchral  and 
memorial  purposes.  But  I  could  not  how  criticise  that 
sculpture  with  any  power  of  conviction  to  yon,  because  I 
have  not  vet  stated  to  you  the  principles  of  good  sculpture 
in  gsneral.  I  will,  however,  in  some  points,  tell  yoi 
facts  by  anticipation. 

5S.  We  have  much  excellent  portrait  sculpture ; 
portrait  sculpture,  which  is  nothing  more,  is  alwayi 
third-rate  work,  even  when  produced  by  men  of  genius: 
— nor  does  it  in  the  least  require  men  of  genius  to  pro- 
duce it.  To  paint  a  portrait,  indeed,  implies  the  very 
highest  gifts  of  painting ;  but  any  man,  of  ordinary 
patience  and  artistic  feeling,  can  carve  a  satisfactory 
bust 

59.  Of  our  powers  in  historical  sculpture,  I  am,  without 
question,  just,  ,in  taking  for  sufficient  evidence  the 
monuments  we  have  erected  to  our  two  greatest  heroes 
by  sea  and  laud;  namely,  the  Nelson  Column,  and  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  opposite  Apsley  House. 
Nor  will  you,  I  hope,  think  mc  severe, — certainly,  what- 
ever you  may  think  me,  I  am  using  only  the  most 
temperate  language,  in  saying  of  both  these  monuments, 
that  they  are  absolutely  devoid  of  high  sculptural  merit 
But,  consider  how  much  is  involved  in  the  fact  th.ua 
dispassionately  stated,  respecting  the  two  monuments  in 
the  principal  places  of  our  capital,  to  our  two  greatest 
heroes. 
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60.  Remember  that  we  have  before  our  eyes,  as 
subjects  of  perpetual  study  and  thought,  the  art  of  all 
the  world  for  three  thousand  years  past:  especially,  we 
have  the  best  sculpture  of  Greece,  for  example  of  bodily 
perfection ;  the  best  of  Home,  for  example  of  character 
in"  portraiture ;  the  best  of  Florence,  for  example  of 
romantic  passion :  we  have  unlimited  access  to  books  and 
Other  sources  of  instruction ;  we  have  the  most  perfect 
scientific  illustrations  of  anatomy,  both  human  and  com- 
parative ;  and,  we  have  bribes  for  the  reward  of  success, 
large,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  twenty  to  one,  as 
compared  with  those  offered  to  the  artists  of  any  other 
period.  Aud  with  all  these  advantages,  and  the  stimulus 
also  of  fame  carried  instantly  by  the  press  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  Europe,  the  best  efforts  we  can  make,  on  the 
grandest  of  occasions,  result  in  work  which  it  is  impossible 
iu  any  one  particular  to  praise. 

Now  consider  for  yourselves  what  an  intensity  of  the 
negation  of  the  faculty  of  sculpture  this  implies  in  the 
national  mind  1  What  measure  can  be  assigned  to  the  gulf 
of  incapacity,  which  can  deliberately  swallow  up  in  the 
gorge  *)f  it  the  teaching  and  example  of  three  thousand 
years,  and  produce,  as  the  result  of  that  instruction,  what 
H  is  courteous  to  call  "  nothing"  1 

61.  That  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  on  the 
evidence  presented  by  our  historical  sculpture.  To  com- 
pl«te  the  measure  of  ourselves,  we  must  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate the  rank  of  the  two  opposite  schools  of  sculpt 
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emp-oreJ  by  tia  in  the  nominal  service  of  nligi< 

the  actual  service  of  vice. 

I  am  aware  of  no  statue  of  Christ,  nor  of  any  ap 
of  Christ,  nor  of  any  scene  related  in  the  Now  Testament, 
produced  by  us  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  which 
lias  possessed  even  superficial  merit  enough  to  attract 
public  attention. 

Whereas  the  steadily  immoral  effect  of  the  formative 
art.  which  we  learn,  more  or  less  apishly,  from  the  Freimh 
schools,  and  employ,  but  too  gladly,  in  manufacturing 
articles  for  the  amusement  of  the  luxurious  classes,  mtttl 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  used  by  joyful 
fiends  and  angry  fates,  for  the  ruiu  of  our  civilization. 

If,  after  I  have  set  before  you  the  nature  and  principles 
of  true  sculpture,  in  Athens,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  you  re- 
consider these  facts, — (which  you  will  then  at.  once  rec- 
ognize as  such), — you  will  find  that  they  absolutely  justify 
my  assertion  that  the  Btate  of  sculpture  in  modern  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  Ancients,  is  1: 
ally  one  of  corrupt  and  dishonourable  death,  as  op 
to  bright  and  fameful  life. 

62.  And  now,  will  you  bear  with  me,  while  I  toil  i 
finally  why  this  is  so? 

The  cause  with  which  yon  are  personally  concerned   i 
your  own  frivolity ;  though  essentially  this  is  not  j 
fin.lt,  but  that  of  the  system  of  your  early  training, 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  here,  in  Oxford,  yCH,  i 
chosen  body  of  English  youth,  in  no  wise  care  for  the  h 
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ton'  of  your  coun  try,  for  its  present  dangers,  or  its  present 
duties.  Ton  still,  like  children  of  seven  or  eight  Tear* 
old,  are  interested  only  in  bate,  halls,  and  oars :  way,  in- 
cluding with  yon  the  students  of  Germany  and  France,  it 
in  certain  that  the  general  body  of  modern  European 
youth  have  their  minds  occupied  more  seriously  by  the 
sculpture  and  painting  of  the  bowls  of  their  tobacco-pipes, 
*,b«,n  by  all  the  divinest  workmanship  and  passionate  imagi- 
nation of  Greece,  Home,  and  Mediaeval  Christendom. 

63.  But  the  elementary  causes,  both  of  this  frivolity  in 
von.  and  of  worse  than  frivolity  in  older  persons,  are  die 
two  formB  of  deadly  Idolatry  which  are  now  all  but  uni- 
versal in  England. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  worship  of  the  Eidolon,  or  Phan- 
toiin  of  'Wealth ;  worship  of  which  you  will  find  the  na- 
tnpi  tmrtly  examined  in  the  37th  paragraph  of  my  Munera 
/'irfimi;  bnt  which  is  briefly  to  be  defined  as  the  servile 
RMoreKension  of  an  active  power  in  Money,  and  the  sub- 
mission to  it  as  the  God  of  onr  life. 

64.  The  second  elementary  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  nobly 
imaginative  faculty,  is  the  worship  of  the  Letter,  instead 
of  the  Spirit,  in  what  we  chiefly  accept  as  the  ordinance 
and  teaching  of  Deity ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  healing 
sacrediiesa  in  the  act  of  reading  the  Book  whose  primal 
commands  we  refuse  to  obey. 

No  feather  idol  of  Polynesia  was  ever  a  sign  of  a  more 
sliameful  idolatry,  than  the  modern  notion  in  the  minds  of 
certainly  the  majority  of  English  religious  per*  us,  that 
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the  "Word  of  God,  by  wliieh  the  heavens  were  of  old,  an  J 
the  earth,  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water,- - 
the  Word  of  God  which  came  to  the  prophets,  and  comet 
still  fur  ever  to  all  who  will  hear  it,  (and  to  many  who  will 
forbear) ;  and  which,  called  Faithful  and  True,  is  to  lead 
forth,  in  the  judgment,  the  armies  of  heaven, — that  tins 
"Word  of  God"  may  yet  be  bound  at  our  pleasure  in 
morocco,  and  carried  about  in  a  young  lady's  pocket,  wun 
tassclled  ribands  to  mark  the  passages  she  most  approves  of. 
65.  Gentlemen,  there  has  hitherto  been  seen  no  instance, 
anil  England  is  Utile  likely  to  give  the  unexampled  spec- 
tacle, of  a  country  successful  in  the  noble  arts,  yet  in  winch 
the  youths  were  frivoiouB,  the  maidens  falsely  religions, 
the  men,  slaves  of  money,  and  U  *.  matrons,  or"  vanity. 
Not  from  all  the  marble  of  the  hills  of  Lnni  will  sucn  a 
people  ever  shape  one  statue  that  may  stand  nobly  atrainst 
the  sky ;  not  from  all  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  uiem  oy 
the  great  dead,  will  they  gather,  for  tiieir  own  ucs&j.U- 
aiite,  any  inheritance  but  shame. 
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LECTURE  HI 

IMAGINATION. 


<H5.  Thb  principal  object  of  the  preceding  lecture  (and  I 
choose  rather  to  incur  your  blame  for  tedionsnesf  in  re- 
peating, than  for  obscurity  in  defining  it),  was  to  enforce 
the  distinction  between  the  ignoble  and  false  phase  of 
Idolatry,  which  consists  in  the  attribution  of  a  spiritual 
power  to  a  material  thing ;  and  the  noble  and  truth-seek- 
ing phase  of  it,  to  which  I  shall  in  these  lectures*  give 
the  general  term  of  Imagination ; — that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
vention of  material  symbols  which  may  lead  ub  to  contem- 
plate the  character  and  nature  of  gods,  spirits,  or  abstract 
virtues  and  powers,  without  in  the  least  implying  the 
actual  presence  of  such  .Beings  among  us,  or  even  their 
possession,  in  reality,  of  the  forms  we  attribute  to  them. 

07.  For  instance,  in  the  ordinarily  received  Greok  type   Jc~ 
of  Athena,  on  vases  of  the  Fhidian  time  (sufficiently  re- 
presented in  the  opposite  woodcut),  no  Greek  would  have 

*  I  shall  b"  obliged  in  future  lectures,  as  hitherto  in  my  other  writ 
infra,  to  use  the  terms,  Idolatry  and  Imagination  In  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sense ;  but  here  I  use  them  For  convenience  sake,  limited!?,  to 
ovoid  the  continual  ooourrenoe  of  the  terms,  noble  and  ignoble,  or  false 
and  true,  with  reference  to  modes  of  conception. 
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supposed  the  vase  on  which  this  was  painted  to  be  itself 
Athena,  nor  to  eontain  Athena  inside  of  it,  as  the  Arab:u 
fisherman's  casket  contained  the  genie;  neither 
think  that  this  rude  black  painting,  done  at  speed  as  the 
potter's  fancy  urged  his  hand,  represented  anything  like 
the  form  or  aspect  of  the  Goddess  herself.  Nor  ■  i 
have  thought  so,  even  had  the  image  been  ever  bo  beauti- 
fully wrought.  The  goddess  might,  indeed,  visibly  ap- 
pear under  the  form  of  an  armed  virgin,  as  she  might 
under  that  of  a  hawk  or  a  swallow,  when  it  please- 1 
give  such  manifestation  of  her  presence;  but  it  d 
therefore,  follow  tliat  she  was  constantly  invested  with 
any  of  these  forms,  or  that  the  best  which  human  skill 
could,  even  by  her  own  aid,  picture  of  her,  was,  indeed,  a 
likeness  of  her.  The  real  nse,  at  all  events,  of  this  rude 
image,  was  only  to  signify  to  the  eye  and  heart  the  facts 
of  the  existence,  in  some  manner,  of  a  Spirit  of  wisdom, 
perfect  in  gentleness,  irresistible  in  anger;  having  aieo 
physical  dominion  over  the  air  which  is  the  life  ami 
breath  of  all  creatines,  and  clothed,  to  human  eyes,  with 
Bflgis  of  fiery  cloud,  and  raiment  of  falling  dew. 

68.  In  the  yet  more  abstract  conception  of  the  Spirit,  of 
agriculture,  in  which  the  wings  of  the  chariot  represent 
the  winds  of  spring,  and  its  crested  dragons  arc  originally 
a  mere  type  of  the  seed  with  its  twisted  root  piercing  the 
ground,  and  sharp-edged  leaves  rising  above  it;  we  are  in 
still  less  danger  of  mistaking  the  symbol  for  the  presumed 
form  of  an  actual  Person.     Uu+  I  must,  with  persistence, 
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bog  of  you  to  observe  that  in  all  the  noble  actions  of 
imagination  in  this  kind,  the  distinction  from  idolatry  cou- 
eiBts,  not  in  tin?  denial  of  the  being,  or  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  but  only  in  the  due  recognition  of  our  human  in 
capacity  to  conceive  the  one,  or  compel  the  other. 


69.  Farther— and  fur  this  statement  I  claim  your  atten- 
QO  still  more  earnestly.  As  no  nation  has  eier  attained 
'-al  greatness  during  perindain  which  it  waF  subject  U, 
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any  condition  of  Idolatry,  bo  no  nation  has  ev 
or  persevered  in  greatness,  except  in  reaching  and  main- 
taining a  passionate  Imagination  of  a  spiritual  estate 
higher  than  that  of  men ;  and  of  spiritual  creatures  nobler 
than  men,  having  a  q^uito  real  and  personal  existence, 
however  imperfectly  apprehended  hy  ua. 

And  all  the  arts  of  the  present  age  deserving  tn  be 
included  under  the  name  of  sculpture  have  been  degraded 
hy  us,  and  all  principles  of  just  policy  have  vanished 
from  us, — and  that  totally, — for  this  double  reason  ;  that 
we  are  on  one  side,  given  up  to  idolatries  of  the  moat 
Bervile  kind,  as  I  showed  you  in  the  close  of  the  last 
lecture, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  absolutely 
ceased  from  the  exercise  of  faithful  imagination ;  and  the 
only  remnants  of  the  desire  of  truth  which  remain  in 
ua  have  been  corrupted  into  a  prurient  itch  to  discover 
the  origin  of  life  in  the  nature  of  the  dust,  and  prove 
that  the  source  of  the  order  of  the  universe  is  the  acci 
dental  concurrence  of  its  atoms. 

70.  Under  these  two  calamities  of  our  time,  the  art  of 
sculpture  has  perished  more  totally  than  any  other, 
because  the  object  of  that  art  is  exclusively  the  represen- 
tation of  form  as  the  exponent  of  life.  It  is  essentially 
concerned  only  with  the  human  form,  which  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  highest  life  we  know;  and  with  all  subordinate 
forms  only  as  they  exhibit  conditions  of  vital  power  which 
have  some  certain  relation  to  humanity.  It  deals  with 
the  "'particula  uudique  desoctn"  of  the  animal   nature, 


and  itself  contemplates,  and  brings  forward  for  its  dis- 
ciples' contemplation,  all  die  energies  of  creation  which 
transform  the  wiJ^ot,  or  lower  still,  the  fiapftopos  of  the 
trivia,  by  Athena's  help,  into  forms  of  power ; — (to  pi* 
o\ov  ilpxiTi/craiv  avTK  rjv.  ffvvetpryuiJETQ  He  Tot  not  jj  'A$^fi 
iftttviovaa  tov  irjj\6i/  xai  Sfiifrir)(a  irawvtra  that  to  -irXtLo- 
fiara ;)  * — but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rep- 
resentation of  forms  not  living,  however  beautiful,  (as 
of  clouds  or  waves) ;  nor  may  it  condescend  to  use  its 
perfect  skill,  except  in  expressing  die  noblest  conditions 
of  life. 

These  laws  of  sculpture,  being  wholly  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  our  day,  I  cannot  expect  yon  to  accept  on  my 
assertion,  nor  do  I  wish  yon  to  do  so.  By  placing  defi- 
nitely good  and  bad  sculpture  before  yon,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  I  shall  gradually  prove  to  you  the  nature  of  all 
excelling  and  enduring  qualities ;  but  to-day  I  will  only 
confirm  my  assertions  by  laying  before  yon  the  rtatement 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  on  the  subject;  given  in  their 
own  noblest  time,  and  assuredly  authoritative,  in  every 
point  which  it  embraces,  for  all  time  to  come. 

71.  If  any  of  you  have  looked  at  the  explanation  I 
have  given  of  the  myth  of  Athena  in  my  Queen  of  tht 
Air,  yon  cannot  bat  have  been  surprised  that  1  took 


*  "  And  in  warn,  ha  himself  (Promofcben»)  ni  tha  martex-maka*, 
and  Athena  worked  together  with  him,  breathing  into  tho  day,  and 
Mated  the  moulded  thing*  to  har*  Bool  (peyohe)  in  thorn. "— I UOIAX, 
PrombtheUR 
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scarcely  any  note  of  the  story  of  her  birth.     I  did 

hecanse  tliat  story  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
Apolline  mytlis;  and  la  told  of  Athena,  not  essentially  as 
tJics  goddess  of  the  air,  but  as  the  goddess  of  Art-Wisdom. 

You  have  probably  often  smiled  at  the  legend  itself, 
or  avoided  thinking  of  it,  as  revolting.  It  is  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  childish  of  sacred  myths ;  yet 
remember,  ludicrous  and  ugly  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  story 
satisfied  the  fancy  of  the  Athenian  people  in  their  highest 
strife;  and  if  it  did  not  satisfy — yet  it  was  accepted  by, 
all  Inter  mythologists :  you  may  also  remember  I  told  yon 
to  be  prepared  always  to  find  that,  given  a  certain  degree 
of  national  intellect,  the  ruder  the  symbol,  the  deeper 
would  be  its  purpose.  And  this  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Athena  is  the  central  myth  of  all  tliat  the  Greeks  have 
left  us  respecting  the  power  of  their  arte;  aud  in  it  they 
have  expressed,  as  it  seemed  good  to  them,  the  most 
important  things  they  had  to  tell  us  on  these  matters.  We 
may  read  them  wrongly ;  but  we  must  read  them  here,  if 
iiii  y  where. 

72.  There  are  so  many  threads  to  be  gathered  up  in  the 
legend,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  put  it  before  you  in  total 
clearness,  but  I  will  take  main  points.  Athena  is  born  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes ;  and  tliat  island  is  raised  out  of  the 
tea  by  Apollo,  after  lie  had  been  left  without  inheritance 
among  the  gods.     Zeus  *  woidd   have  cast  the  lot  again, 

*  His  relations  with  the  two  great  Titans,  Themis  and  Mnemosjn*, 
belong  to  another  group  of  myths.     The  father  of  Athena  ii  the  towot 
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nut  Apollo  orders  the  golden -girdled  Lachesis  to  stretch 
out  her  hands;- and  not  now  by  chance  or  lot,  but  by 
noble  enchantment,  the  island  rises  out  of  the  sea. 

Physically,  this  represents  the  action  of  heat  and  light 
on  chaos,  especially  on  the  deep  sea.  It  is  the  "  Fiat  lux  " 
of  Genesis,  the  first  process  in  the  conquest  of  Fate  by 
Harmony.  The  island  is  dedicated  to  the  Nymph 
Khodos,  by  whom  Apollo  has  the  seven  sons  who  teach 
ootf>orrara  voij^aTa ;  because  the  rose  is  the  most  beautiful 
organism  existing  in  matter  not  vital,  expressive  of  the 
direct  action  of  light  on  the  earth,  giving  lovely  form  and 
colour  at  once ;  (compare  the  use  of  it  by  Daute  as  the 
form  of  the  sainted  crowd  in  highest  heaven)  and  remem- 
ber that,  therefore,  the  rose  is  in  the  Greek  mind,  essen- 
tially a  Doric  flower,  expressing  the  worship  of  Light,  as 
the  Iris  or  Ion  is  an  Ionic  one,  expressing  the  worship  of 
the  Winds  and  Dew. 

73.  To  understand  the  agency  of  Hephaestus  at  the  birth 
of  Athena,  we  mnst  again  return  to  the  founding  of  the 
arts  on  agriculture  by  the  hand.  Before  you  can  culti- 
vate laud  you  must  clear  it ;  and  the  characteristic 
weapon  of  Heplucstus,— which  is  as  much  his  attribute  as 
the  trident  ia  of  Poseidon,  and  the  rhabdos  of  Hermes,  is 
not,  as  you  would  have  expected,  the  hammer,  but  the 
clearing-axe- — the  double-edged  iriXexvt,  the  same  that 
Calypso  gives  Ulysses  with  which  to  cut  down  the  trees 

Uid  nearer  jtlifric.il  Zene,  from  whom  Metis,  the  mother  of  Athena,  long 
thdrawi  md  disguises  herself. 
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for  his  home  voyage ;  so  that  both  the  naval  and  agricul- 
tural strength  of  the  Athenians  are  expressed  by  this 
unijinii,  with  which  tliey  had  to  hew  out  their  fortune. 
And  you  must  keep  in  mind  this  agriculturally  laborious 
character  of  HephfBstns,  even  when  he  is  most  distinctly 
the  god  of  serviceable  fire;  thns  Horace's  perfect  epithet 
for  him  "avidus"  expresses  at  once  the  devouring  eager- 
in ■■:■  '  [  fire,  and  the  zeal  of  progressive  labour,  for  Horace 
gives  it  to  hirn  when  he  ib  fighting  againBt  the  giants. 
And  this  rude  symbol  of  his  cleaving  the  forehead  of 
Zeus  with  the  axe,  and  giving  birth  to  Athena  signifies, 
indeed,  physically  the  thrilling  power  of  heat  in  the  hea- 
vens, rending  the  clouds,  and  giving  birth  to  the  blue  air ; 
but  far  more  deeply  it  signifies  the  subduing  of  adverse 
Fate  by  true  labour;  until,  out  of  the  chasm,  cleft  by  reso- 
lute and  industrious  fortitude,  springs  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom. 
74.  Here  (Fig.  4)  is  ai.  early  drawing.of  the  myth,  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  refer  afterwards  in  illustration  of 
the  childishness  of  the  Greek  mind  at  the  time  when  its 
art-symbols  were  first  fixed;  but  it  is  of  peculiar  value, 
because  the  physical  character  of  Vulcan,  as  fire,  is  indi- 
cated by  his  wearing  the  ii'Bpofit&es  of  Hermes,  while  the 
antagonism  of  Zeus,  as  the  adverse  chaos,  either  of  clond 
or  of  fate,  is  shown  by  his  striking  at  nepha?stns  with  his 
thunderbolt.  But  plate  IV.  gives  you  (as  far  as  the  light 
on  the  rounded  vase  will  allow  it  to  be  deciphered)  a  char- 
acteristic representation  of  the  scene,  as  conceived  in  latei 
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75.  I  told  you  in  a  former  lecture  of  this  coarse  that,  the 
Bntlw  Greek  intellect  was  in  a  childish  phase  as  compared 
to  that,  of  modern  times.  Observe,  however,  childishness 
does  not  necessarily  imply  universal  inferiority :  there 
may  be  a  vigorous,  acute,  pure,  aud  solemn  childhood,  and 
there  may  be  a  weak,  foul,  and  ridiculous  condition  of 
advanced  life  ;  bat  the  one  is  still  essentially  the  childish, 
and  the  other  the  adult  phase  of  existence. 


76.  Yon  will  find,  then,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
people  that  were  born  into  complete  humanity.  All 
nations  before  them  had  been,  and  all  around  them  r-iill 
were,  partly  savage,  bestial,  clay -encumbered,  inhuman  ; 
still  semi-goat,  or  semi-ant,  or  semi-stone,  or  senii-clond. 
But  the  power  of  a  new  spirit  came  npon  the  Greeks,  and 
the  stones  were  filled  with  breath,  aud  the  clouds  clothod 
with  flesh;  and  then  came  the  great  spiritual  Imttlo  l«- 
twecn  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithro;  and  the  living  creature* 


id,  for  the 


a  rath  a  pxhtbum, 

became  "  Children  of  Men."  Taught,  yet  by  the  Contain 
— sown,  as  they  knew,  in  the  fang — from  the  dappled  skin 
of  the  brute,  from  the  leprous  scale  of  the  serpent,  then 
fleab.  came  again  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  thci 
were  clean. 

Fix  your  mind  on  this  as  the  very  central  character  1 1 
the  Greek  race — the  being  born  pure  and  han 
the  brutal  misery  of  the  past,  and  looking  abroad,  for 
first  time,  with  their  children's  eyes,  wonderingly 
the  strange  and  divine  world. 

77.  Make  some  effort  to  remember,  so  far  as  may  he 
possible  to  yuu,  either  what  you  felt  in  yourselves  when 
you  were  young, or  what  you  have  observed  in  ■■tin  r  chil- 
dren, of  the  action  of  thought  and  fancy.  Children  are 
continually  represented  as  living  in  an  ideal  world  of  their 
own.  So  far  as  I  have  myself  observed,  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  child  is  to  live  always  in  the  tangible  pre*- 
ent,  having  little  pleasure  in  memory,  and  being  utterly 
impatient  and  tormented  by  anticipation :  weak  alike  in 
reflection  and  forethought,  but  having  an  intense  pos- 
Bession  of  the  actual  preseut,  down  to  the  shortest 
moments  and  least  objects  of  it;  possessing  it,  indeed,  bo 
intensely  that  the  sweet  childish  days  are  as  long  as 
twenty  days  will  be  ;  and  setting  all  the  faculties  of  heart 
aut>  imagination  on  little  tilings,  so*  as  to  be  able  to  make 
anything  out  of  them  he  chooses.  Confined  to  a  little 
garden,  he  does  not  imagine  ItimseLf  somewhere  else,  but 
makes  a  great  garden  out  of  that ;  possessed  of  an 


i  acorn- 


cap,  ho  will  not  despise  it  and  throw  it  away,  and  covet  a 
golden  one  in  its  stead  :  it  is  the  adult  who  does  so.  The 
cliiid  keeps  his  acorn-eup  aa  a  treasure,  and  makes  a 
gulden  one  out  of  it  in  his  mind ;  so  that  the  woudcriug 
grown-up  person  standing  beside  him  is  always  tempted 
to  ask  concerning  his  treasures,  not,  "What  would  you 
hare  more  than  these  I"  but  "  What  possibly  can  you  see 
in  these?"  for,  to  the  bystander,  there  is  a  ludicrous  and 
incomprehensible  inconsistency  between  the  child's  words 
and  the  reality.  The  little  thing  tells  him  gravely,  hold- 
ing up  the  aeom-cnp,  that  "  this  is  a  qneen's  crown,  or  a 
fairy's  boat,"  and,  with  beautiful  effrontery,  expects  him 
to  believe  the  same.  But  observe — the  acorn-cup  must  bo 
tfutre,  and  in  his  own  hand.  " Give  it  me;"  then  I  will 
make  more  of  it  for  myself.  That  is  the  child's  one 
word,  always. 

78.  It  is  also  the  one  word  of  the  Greek — "  Give  it  me." 
Give  me  any  thing  definite  here  in  my  sight,  then  I  wilt 
make  more  of  it. 

I  cannot  easily  express  to  yon  how  strange  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  am  obliged,  here  iu  Oxford,  to  take  the  position 
of  an  apologist  for  Greek  art ;  that  I  find,  in  spite  of  all 
the  devotion  of  the  admirable  scholars  who  have  so  long 
maintained  iu  our  public  schools  the  authority  of  Greek 
lileratnre,  our  younger  students  take  no  interest  in  the 
manual  work  of  the  people  upon  whose  thoughts  the  tooe 
of  their  early  intellectual  life  has  exclusively  depended. 
Bat  1  am  not  surprised  that  the  interest,  if  awakened, 


should  not  at  first  take  the  form  of  admiratior 
consistency  between  an  Homeric  description  cf  a  {rieM  d 
furniture  or  armour,  and  the  actual  rndeness  of  a :  i  ] 
of  art  approximating  within  even  three  or  four  centuries, 
to  the  Homeric  period,  is  so  great,  that  we  at  first  canni.4 
recognize  the  art  as  elucidatory  of,  or  in  any  way 
to,  the  poetic  language. 


79.  You  will  find 
discrepancy  betm-er 


however,  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
early  sculpture,  and  the  languages  of 


died  and  thought,  hi  the  second  birth,  and  childhood,  of 
the  world,  under  Christianity.  The  same  fair  thoughts 
and  bright  imaginations  arise  again ;  and  similarly,  the 
fancy  is  content  with  the  rudest  symbols  by  which  they 
can  be  formalized  to  the  eyes.  Ton  cannot  understand 
that  the  rigid  figure  (2)  with  chequers  or  spots  on  its  breast, 
and  sharp  lines  of  drapery  to  its  feet,  could  represent,  to 
the  Greek,  the  healing  majesty  of  heaven :  but  can  you 
any  better  understand  how  a  symbol  so  haggard  as  this 
(Fig.  5)  could  represent  to  the  noblest  hearts  of  the  Chris- 
tian ages  the  power  and  ministration  of  angels  1  Yet  it 
not  only  did  so,  bnt  retained  in  the  rude  undnlatnrv  and 
linear  ornamentation  of  iu»  dress,  record  of  the  thoughts 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sjwtted  aigis  and  falling 
chiton  of  Athena,  eighteen  hundred  years  before.  Greek 
and  Venetian  alike,  in  their  noble  childhood,  knew  with 
the  same  terror  the  coiling  wind  and  congealed  hail  in 
heaven — saw  with  the  same  thankfulness  the  dow  shed 
softly  on  the  earth,  and  on  its  flowers ;  and  both  recog- 
nized, rilling  these,  and  symbolized  by  them,  the  groat 
helpful  spirit  of  Wisdom,  which  leads  the  children  of  men 
to  all  knowledge,  all  courage,  and  all  art. 

80.  Read  the  inscription  written  on  the  sarcophagus 
(plate  V.),  at  the  extremity  of  which  this  angel  is  sculp- 
tured. It  stands  in  an  open  recess  in  the  rude  brick  wall 
of  the  west  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  and  Paul  at 
Venice,  being  the  tomb  of  the  two  do^ea.  father  and  eon, 
Jaeopo  and  Lorenzo  Ticpolo,     Tin's  is  the  inscription: — 
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"  Qaoe  natura  porea  stndiiB,  virtntibna,  art«i 
EdMit,  illnstrcs  genitor  natusqne,  sepulti 
Hac  sub  rupc  Duocs.      Venetum  rhnriaaimn  proles 
Thenpola  eoUatia  dedit  hoe  celebranda  triumptiia. 
Omnia  prescotis  donayit  predia  templi 
Dux  Jacobus:    valido  fixit  moderamine  leges 
Urbis,  ct  iugratam  redimena  certnmine  Jntirnm 
Da  I  m  it  i  03.(110  dedit  patrio.  post,  Marte  Biiboctoa 
Graiorum  pelago  rnaculavit  sanguine  classes 
Suscipit  oblntos  princeps  Iiaiirentius  Is tree, 
Efc  doinnit  rigidos,  ingenti  atrage  cadentea, 
Bononio  populos.     Hinc  subdita  Corvia  ceaait. 
Fnndavere  vias  pads  ;  fortiqtie  reiictS 
He,  anperoB  sacris  pGtierunt  mentions  arnbo.    _ 
Dominns  Jacliobus  bobiit   *    M.CCLI.        Dominus  Laurentam 

hoclxxvui." 


"• 


You  Bee,  therefore,  this  tomb  is  an  invaluable  exam; 
ot  thirteenth  century  sculpture  in  Venice.  In  plate  VL, 
you  have  an  example  of  the  (coin)  sculpture  of  the  date 
accurately  corresponding  in  Greece  to  the  thirteenth  eetfe 
tury  in  Venice,  when  the  meaning  of  symbols  was  every- 
thing and  the  workmanship  comparatively  nothing.  The 
upper  head  is  an  Athena,  of  Athenian  work  in  the  seventh 
or  sixth  century — (the  coin  itself  may  have  been  etmck 
later,  but  the  archaic  type  was  retained).  The  two  smaller 
impressions  below  are  the  front  and  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
the  same  age  from  Corinth,  the  head  of  Athena  on  one 

■  The  Latin  veraei  are  of  later  date ;  the  oontemporary  plain  proa* 
retains  the  Venetian  gutturals  and  ai 


side,  and  Pegasus,  with  the  archaic  Koppa,  on  the  other. 
The  smaller  head  is  hare,  the  hair  being  looped  np  at  the 
back  and  closely  bound  with  an  olive  branch.  Yon  are  to 
note  this  general  outline  of  the  head,  already  given  in  a  more 
finished  type  in  plate  IL,  as  a  most  important  elementary 
form  in  the  finest  sculpture,  not  of  Greece  only,  but  of  all 
Christendom.  In  the  upper  head  the  hair  is  restrained 
still  more  closely  by  a  round  helmet,  for  the  most  part 
smooth,  bnt  embossed  with  a  single  flower  tendril,  having 
one  trad,  one  flower,  and  above  it,  two  olive  leaves.  Ton 
have  thus  the  most  absolutely  restricted  symbol  possible 
to  human  thought  of  the  power  of  Athena  over  the  flowers 
and  trees  of  the  earth.  An  olive  leaf  by  itself  could  net 
have  stood  for  the  sign  of  a  tree,  bnt  the  two  can,  wnan 
set  in  position  of  growth. 


1  wonld  not  give  you  the  reverse  of  the  coin  on  the  same 
[jlate,  because  yon  wonld  have  looked  at  it  only,  laughed 
at  it,  and  not  examined  the  rest ;  bat  here  it  is,  wonder 
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ful.y  engraved  for  yon  (Fig.  6):  of  it  we  stall  l«vo  j 
to  say  afterwards. 

81.  And  now  as  yon  look  at  these  rudt  vestiges  of  I 
religion  of  Greece,  and  at  the  vestiges,  still  ruder,  on  L 
Ducal  tomb,  of  the  religion  of  Christendom,  take  v 
against  two  opposite  errors. 

There  is  a  school  of  teachers  who  will  tell  yon   I 
nothing  hut  Greek  art  is  deserving  of  study,  and  1 
our  work  at  this  day  should  be  an  imitation  of  it. 

Whenever  you  feel  tempted  to  believe  them,  think  t 
these  portraits  of  Athena  and  her  owl,  and  be  assured  that. 
Greek  art  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect,  nor  exclusively 
deserving  of  imitation. 

There  is  another  school  of  teachers  who  will  tell  yon 
that  Greek  art  \a  good  for  nothing;  that  the  BOul  of  the 
Greek  was  outcast,  and  that  Christianity  entirely  super- 
eeded  its  faith,  and  excelled  its  worts. 

Whenever  you  feel  tempted  to  believe  tlum,  think  of 
this  angel  on  the  tomb  of  Jacopo  Tiepolo;  and  remember, 
that  Christianity,  after  it  had  been  twelve  hundred  yean 
existent  as  an  imaginative  power  ou  the  earth,  could  do  no 
bettor  work  than  this,  though  with  all  the  former  power  of 
Greece  to  help  it ;  nor  was  able  to  engrave  its  triumph  in 
having  stained  its  fleets  in  the  Beas  of  Greece  with  the 
blood  of  her  people,  but  between  barbarous  imitations  of 
the  p'llara  which  that  people-  had  invented. 

82.  Receiving  these  two  warnings,  receive  also  this  lee- 
Bon.      In   both    examples,   childish    though    it   be,    thii 
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Heathen  and  Christian  art,  is  alike  sincere,  and  alike 
vividly  imaginative:  the  actual  work  is  that  of  infancy; 
the  thoughts,  in  their  visionary  simplicity,  are  also  the 
thoughts  of  infancy,  but  in  their  solemn  virtue,  they  are 
the  thoughts  of  men. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  are  now,  in  all  that  we  do,  abso- 
i  itely  without  sincerity ; — absolutely,  therefore,  without 
imagination,  and  without  virtue.  Our  hands  are  dexter- 
ous with  the  vile  and  deadly  dexterity  of  machines ;  our 
minds  filled  with  incoherent  fragments  of  faith,  which  we 
cling  to  in  cowardice,  without  behoving,  and  make 
pictures  of  in  vanity,  without  loving.  False  and  base 
alike,  whether  we  admire  or  imitate,  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  Heathen's  art,  but  only  pilfer  it;  we  cannot  revive  the 
Christian's  art,  but  only  galvanize  it;,  wa  are,  in  the  sum 
of  ub,  not  human  artists  at  all,  hut  mechanisms  of  con- 
ceited clay,  masked  in  the  furs  and  feathers  of  living 
creatures,  and  convulsed  with  voltaic  spasms,  in  mockery 
of  animation. 

S3.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  ueiug  terms  unjustifi- 
able in  violence.  They  would,  indeed,  he  unjustifiable,  if, 
Spoken  from  this  chair,  they  were  violent  at  all.  Tbey 
arc,  unhappily,  temperate  and  accurate, — except  in  abort 
coming  of  blame.  For  we  are  not  only  impotent  to  re- 
store, but  strong  to  defile,  the  work  of  past  ages.  Of  the 
impotence,  take  but  this  one,  utterly  humiliatory,  and,  hi 
the  full  meaning  of  it,  ghastly,  example.  We  have  lately 
H  busy  embanking,  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  the 
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river  which,  of  all  its  waters, 
ancestora  had  mnde  most  sacred,  and  the  bounty  of  nattir* 
mosl  useful.  Of  all  architectural  features  of  the  metr- 
polis,  that  embankment  will  be,  in  future,  the  most  con- 
ipicuoua ;  and  in  its  position  and  purpose  it  was  the  most 
capable  of  noble  adornment. 

For  that  adornment,  nevertheless,  the  utmost  which  our 
modern  poetical  imagination  has  been  able  to  invent,  is  a 
row  of  gas-lamps.  It  has,  indeed,  farther  suggested  itself 
to  our  minds  as  appropriate  to  gas-lamps  set  beside  a  river, 
that,  the  gas  should  come  out  of  fishes'  tails ;  but  we  have 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  east  so  much  as  a  smelt  or  a  sprat 
for  ourselves;  so  we  borrow  the  shape  of  fi,  Neapolitan 
marble,  which  haB  been  the  refuse  of  the  plate  and  candle- 
stick shops  in  every  capital  of  Europe  for  the  last  fift.v 
years.  We  east  that  badly,  and  give  lustre  to  the  i ' 
fish  with  lacquer  in  imitation  of  bronze.  On  the  base  of 
their  pedestals,  towards  the  road,  we  put  for  advertise 
ment's  sake,  the  initials  of  the  casting  firm;  and,  for 
farther  originality  and  Christianity's  sake,  the  caducous  of 
Mercury ;  and  to  adorn  the  front  of  the  pedestals  towards 
the  river,  being  now  wholly  at  our  wit's  end,  we  can  think 
of  nothing  better  than  to  borrow  the  door-knocker  which 
—again  for  the  last  fifty  years — has  disturbed  and  deeurat- 
ed  two  or  three  millions  of  London  street-doors;  and 
magnifying  the  marvellous  device  of  it,  a  Hun's  head  with 
*  ring  in  its  mouth  (still  borrowed  from  the  Greek),  we 
complete  the  embankmcufrwith  a  raw  of  heads  and  rings, 
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on  a  scale  which  enables  them  to  produce,  at  the  distance 
at  which  only  they  can  he  seen,  the  exact  effect  of  a  row 
of  sentry-boxes. 

84.  Farther.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  Embankment  commands  a  view  of  West- 
minster Abbey  on  one  Bide  and  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  other 
— that  is  to  say,  at  precisely  the  most  important  and  state- 
ly moment  of  its  whole  course — it  has  to  pass  under  one 
of  the  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  which,  in  the  sweep  of 
its  curve,  is  as  vast — it  alone — as  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  and 
scarcely  less  seemly  in  proportions.  But  over  the  Rialto, 
though  of  late  and  debased  Venetian  work,  there  still 
reigns  some  power  of  human  imagination :  on  the  two 
flanks  of  it  are  carved  the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation ;  on  the  keystone  the  descending  Dove.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  the  fault  of  living  designers  that  the  Water- 
loo arch  is  nothing-  more  than  a  gloomy  and  hollow  heap 
of  wedged  blocks  of  blind  granite.  But  just  beyond  the 
damp  shadow  of  it,  the  new  Embankment  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  stairs,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  principal 
approach  to  it,  a-foot,  from  central  London ;  the  descent 
from  the  very  midst  of  the  metropolis  of  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  chief  river  of  England;  and  for  this  ap- 
proach, living  designers  are  answerable. 

85.  The  principal  decoration  of  the  descent  is  again  a 
gas-lamp,  but  a  shattered  one,  with  a  brass  crown  on  the 
top  of  it  or,  rather,  half-crown,  and  that  turned  the  wrong 
way,  the  back  of  it  to  the  river  and  causeway,  its  flame 
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supplied  b\  a  w^iMc  pipe  fur  wiitiuVriug  along  the  wall; 
the  whole  apparatus  being  supported  by  a  roughs  cms* 
beam.  Fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  at*  tre 
placard,  elating  that  the  Royal  Humane  Society's  drag* 
are  in  constant  readiness,  and  that  their  office  is  at  4,  Tra- 
falgar Square.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  arc  temporary, 
but  dismally  old  and  battered  boardings,  across  two  angles 
capable  of  unseemly  use  by  the  liritisli  public.  Above  one 
of  these  is  another  placard,  stating  that  this  is  the  Vlctorfl 
Embankment.  The  steps  themselves — sonic  forty  of  them 
— descend  under  a  tunnel,  which  the  shattered  gas-lamp 
lights  by  night,  and  nothing  by  day.  They  are  covered 
with  filthy  dust,  shaken  off  from  infinitude  of  filthy  feet ; 
mixed  up  with  shreds  of  paper,  orange-peel,  foul  straw, 
rags,  and  cigar  ends,  and  ashes ;  the  whole  agglutinated, 
more  or  less,  by  dry  saliva  into  slippery  blotches  and, 
patches ;  or,  when  not  so  fastened,  blown  dismally  by  tbe 
sooty  wind  hither  and  thither,  or  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  ascend  and  descend.  The  place  is  worth  your  visit, 
for  you  are  not  likely  to  find  elsewhere  a  spot  which, 
either  in  costly  and  ponderous  brutality  of  building,  or  in 
the  squalid  and  indecent  accompaniment  of  it,  is  so  far 
separated  from  the  peace  and  grace  of  nature,  ami  so 
accurately  indicative  of  the  methods  of  our  national 
resistance  to  the  Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace  of  Heaven. 

86.  I  am  obliged  always  to  use  the  English  word 
*  Grace"  in  two  senses,  but  remember  that  the  Greek 
\dpts  includes  them  both  (the  bestowing,  that  is  to 
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of  Beauty  and  Mercy) ;  and  especially  it  includes  theBe  in 
the  passage  of  Pindar's  first  ode,  which  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  power  of  sculpture  in 
Greece.  Tou  remember  that  I  told  you,  in  my  Sixth 
Introductory  Leeture  (§  151),  that  the  mythic  accounts  of 
Greek  sculpture  begin  in  the  legends  of  the  family  of 
Tantalus;  and  especially  in  the  most  grotesque  legend 
of  them  all,  the  inlaying  of  the  ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops.. 
At  that  story  Pindar  pauses — not,  iudeed,  without  admi- 
ration, nor  alleging  any  impossibility  in  the  circumstances 
themselves,  but  doubting  the  careless  hunger  of  Demeter 
— and  gives  his  own  reading  of  the  event,  instead  of  the 
ancient  one.  lie  justifies  this  to  himself,  and  to  his 
hearers,  by  the  plea  that  myths  have,  in  some  sort,  or 
degree,  (ttov  t(),  led  the  mind  of  mortals  beyond  the 
truth :  and  then  he  goes  on  :- 

"  Grace,  which  creates  everything  that  is  kindly  and 
soothing  for  mortals,  adding  honour,  has  often  made 
tilings  at  first  untrustworthy,  become  trustworthy  through 
Love." 

87.  I  cannot,  except  in  these  lengthened  terms,  give 
you  the  complete  force  of  the  passage ;  especially  of  the 
a-jntrrov  t^ffa-ro  ttuttov — "  made  it  trustworthy  by  pas- 
sionate desire  tliat  it  should  be  so" — which  exact! j 
describes  the  temper  of  religious  persons  at  the  present 
day,  who  are  kindly  and  sincere,  in  clinging  to  tho  forms 
of  faith  which  either  have  long  been  precious  to  them- 
selves, or  which  they  feel  to  have  been  without  question 
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instrumental  in  advancing  the  dignity  of  mankind 
it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  humanity- — a  part  whit.*} 
above  others,  you  are  in  danger  of  unwisely  oaotetUBJiig 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  our  knowledge,  that  the 
things  thus  sought  for  belief  with  eager  pasei<  ■: 
indeed,  become  trustworthy  to  us;  that,  to  each  of  us, 
they  verily  become  what  we  wuidil  have  them  ;  the  force 
of  the  firjvK  and  fivi'i/i't  with  which  we  seek  after  them, 
does,  indeed,  make  them  powerful  to  ns  for  actual  gi*xl  of 
evil ;  and  it  is  thus  granted  to  us  to  create  not  only  with 
our  hands  things  that  exalt  or  degrade  onr  sight,  but  with 
our  hearts  also,  tilings  that  exalt  or  degrade  ouf  souls; 
giving  true  substance  to  all  that  we  hoped  for;  evid 
to  things  that  we  have  not  seen,  but  have  desired  to  BOB  ; 
and  calling,  in  the  sense  of  creating,  things  thai,  are  not, 
as  though,  they  were. 

88.  You  remember  that  in  distinguishing  Iinaginal 
from  Idolatry,  I  referred  you  to  the  forms  of  paesioi 
affection  with  which  a   noble   people  commonly  i 
the  rivers  and  springs  of  its  native  laud.     Sonic  conci 
tion  of  personality,  or  of  spiritual  power  in  the  stream, 
is    almost   necessarily   involved   in    such   emotion ;    and 
prolonged  x"Pw  'n  tue  form  of  gratitude,  the  return  < 
Love  for  benefits  continually  bestowed,  at  last  alike  in  i 
(he    highest    and   the   simplest    minds,   when    they 
honourable    and   pine,   makes  this    untrue   thing 
worthy  ;  airurrov  i/t^aaro  Tnar&v,  until  it  becomes  to  i 
the  Bafe  basis  of  some  of  the  happiest  impulses  of  1 
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moral  nature.  Next  to  the  marbles  of  Verona,  given  you 
as  a  primal  type  of  the  sculpture  of  Christianity,  moved 
to  its  best  energy  in  adorning  the  entrance  of  its  temples, 
I  have  not  unwillingly  placed,  as  your  introduction  to  the 
best  sculpture  of  the  religion  of  Greece,  the  forms  under 
which  it  represented  the  personality  of  the  fountain 
Aretliusa.  But,  without  restriction  to  those  days  of 
absolute  devotion,  let  me  simply  point  out  to  you  how 
this  untrue  thing,  made  true  by  Love,  has  intimate  and 
heavenly  authority  even  over  the  minds  of  men  of  the 
most  practical  sense,  the  most  shrewd  wit,  and  the  most 
severe  .precision  of  moral  temper.  The  fair  vision  of 
Sabrina  in  Comua,  the  endearing  and  tender  promise, 
"Fies  nobiliura  tu  quoque  fontium,"  and  the  joyful  and 
proud  affection  of  the  great  Lombard's  address  to  the 
lakes  of  his  enchanted  land, — 

Te,  Lari  maxume,  toque  v 

Flnctibun  et  fremiti!  BBEurgens,  Bounce,  marino, 

may  surely  be  remembered  by  you  with  regretful  piety, 
when  you  stand  by  the  blank  stones  which  at  once  restrain 
and  disgrace  your  native  river,  as  the  final  worship 
rendered  to  it  by  modern  philosophy.  But  a  little 
incident  which  I  saw  last  summer  on  its  bridge  at  Wal- 
lingford,  may  put  the  contrast  of  ancient  and  modern 
feeling  before  you  still  more  forcibly. 

89.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  with  attention  (none  of 
us  can  read  with  too  much  attention),  Moliere'B  most  per- 
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feet,  work,  the  Miganth-n>j>e,  must  remember  Oeliinene'l 
description  of  her  lovers,  and  her  excellent  reason  for  being 
nnable  to  regard  with  any  favour,  "  notre  grand  lla.idrin 
de  vicomte, — depuie  qnejel'ai  vu,  trois  quarts  d'heut*  dit- 
ririt,  cracher  dans  un  pnits  pour  faire  des  ronds. "  That 
sentence  is  worth  noting,  both  in  contrast  to  die  reverence 
pj.itl  by  the  ancients  to  wells  and  springs,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  traces  of  the  extension  of  the  loath- 
some habit  among  the  upper  classes  of  Ku  rope  and  America, 
which  now  renders  all  external  grace,  dignity,  and  de- 
cency, impossible  in  the  thoroughfares  of  their  principal 
cities.  In  connection  with  that  sentence  of  Moliere'a  JOB 
may  advisably  also  remember  this  fact,  which  I  chanced 
to  notice  on  the  bridge  of  Wallingford.  1  was  walking 
from  end  to  end  of  it,  and  back  again,  one  Sunday  after- 
noon of  last  May,  trying  to  conjecture  what  had  made  this 
especial  bend  and  ford  of  the  Thames  so  important  in  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  wars.  It  was  one  of  the  few  sunny  afternoons 
of  the  bitter  spring,  and  I  was  wry  thankful  for  it 
and  happy  in  watching  beneath  it  the  flow  and  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  classical  river,  when  I  noticed  a  well-dressed  boy, 
apparently  just  out  of  some  orderly  Sunday-school,  lean- 
ing far  over  the  parapet;  watching,  as  I  conjectured,  BOMB 
hi  I'd  or  insect  on  the  bridge-buttress.  I  went  up  to  htm 
to  see  what  he  was  looking  at ;  but  just  as  1  got  does  to 
lain,  he  started  over  to  the  opposite  parapet,  and  pnt 
luniscH'  there  into  the  same  position,  his  object  being, 
b*  1  then   perceived,  to  spit  froir    both  Bides  upon   1 
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heads  of  a  pleasure  party  who  were  passing  in  a  boat 
below. 

90.  The  incident  may  seem  to  yon  too  trivial  to  be  no- 
ticed in  this  place.  To  me,  gentlemen,  it  was  by  no  means 
trivial.  It  meant,  in  the  depth  of  it,  Bnch  absence  of  all 
trnc  x°PK>  reverence,  and  intellect,  as  it  is  very  dreadful 
to  trace  in  the  mind  of  any  human  croatore,  mnch  more  in 
that  of  a  child  educated  with  apparently  every  advantage 
of  circumstance  in  a  beautiful  English  country  town, 
within  ten  miles  of  our  University.  Most  of  all,  ib  it  ter- 
rific when  we  regard  it  as  the  exponent  (and  this,  in  truth, 
it  is),  of  the  temper  which,  as  distinguished  from  former 
methods,  either  of  discipline  or  recreation,  the  present 
tenor  of  our  general  teaching  fosters  in  the  mind  of  yonth ; — 
teaching  which  asserts  liberty  to  be  a  right,  and  obedience 
a  degradation ;  and  which,  regardless  alike  of  the  fairness 
of  nature  and  the  grace  of  beliaviour,  leaveB  the  insolent 
spirit  and  degraded  senses  to  find  their  only  occupation  in 
malice,  and  their  only  satisfaction  in  shame. 

91.  Tou  will,  I  hope,  proceed  with  me,  not  scornfully 
any  more,  to  trace,  in  the  early  art  of  a  noble  heathen 
nation,  the  feeling  of  what  was  at  least  a  better  childish- 
ness than  this  of  ours ;  and  the  efforts  to  express,  though 
with  hands  yet  failing,  and  minds  oppressed  by  ignorant 
phantasy,  the  first  truth  by  which  they  knew  that  they 
lived ;  the  birth  of  wisdom  and  of  all  her  powers  of  help 
to  man,  as  the  reward  of  hie.  resolute  labour. 

92.  "  ^Aipatarov  ri\vMat. "  Note  that  word  of  Pindar  in 
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the  Seventh  Olympic.  This  axe-blow  of  Vulcan's  was  to  tht 
Greek  mind  truly  what  Clytemnestra  falsely  asserts  hen 
to  liavo  been  "  Tij?  St  Sefio-s'  XfP0C>  *VJ7ol'j  £<*«<*»«  Tejtrcw**; 
physically,  it  meaut  the  opening  of  the  blue  thn 
rent  clouds  of  heaven,  by  the  action  of  local  terrestrial 
heat  (of  TlephiBstuB  as  opposed  to  Apollo,  who  shines  off 
the  surface  of  the  upper  clouds,  but  cannot  pierce  them): 
and,  spiritually,  it  meant  the  first  birth  of  prudent  thought 
out  .of  rude  labour,  the  clcaring-axe  in  the  band  of  the 
woodman  being  the  practical  elementary  sign  of  hie  ditter- 
ence  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  wood.  Then  be  goes 
on,  "From  the  high  head  of  her  Father,  Athenai*  rushing 
forth,  cried  with  her  great  and  exceeding  cry;  and  the 
Heaven  trembled  at  her,  and  the  Earth  Mother. "  The 
cry  of  Athena,  I  have  before  pointed  out,  physically  dis- 
tinguishes her,  as  the  spirit  of  the  air,  from  silent  ele- 
mental powers ;  but  in  this  grand  passage  of  Pindar  it  is 
again  the  mythic  cry  of  which  he  thinks;  that  is  t 
the  giving  articulate  words,  by  intelligence,  to  the  sili-'nee 
of  Fate.  "  Wisdom  crieth  aloud,  she  ulitcrcih  bar  voice 
in  the  streets,"  and  Heaven  and  Earth  tremble  at  her 
pj-oof. 

93.  Uttereth  her  voice  in  "  the  streets."  For  all 
that  is  to  say ;  but  to  what  work  did  the  Greeks  think  tint 
her  voice  was  to  call  them  1  What  was  to  be  the  impulse 
communicated  by  her  prevailing  presence;  what  the  si^m 
of  the  people's  obedience  to  her  J 

This  was  to  be  the  sign — "  But  she,  the  goddess  hf ; 
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gave  to  them  to  prevail  over  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  vnth 
lest-tabourinij  hande  in  every  art.  And  by  their  paths  there 
were  the  likenesses  of 'living  and  of  creepir'!  things  ;  and 
the  glory  was  deep.  For  to  the  cunning  workman,  greater 
knowledge  comes,  undeceitful." 

94.  An  infinitely  pregnant  passage,  this,  of  which  to- 
day yon  are  to  note  mainly  these  three  things :  First,  that 
Athena  is  the  goddess  of  Doing,  not  at  all  of  sentimental 
inaction.  She  is  begotten,  as  it  were,  of  the  woodman's  axe ; 
her  purpose  is  never  in  a  word  only,  bnt  in  a  word  and  a 
blow.     She  guides  the  hands  that  labour  b-.  \  in  every  art 

95.  Secondly,  The  victory  given  by  Wisdom,  the  worker, 
to  the  hands  that  labour  best,  is  that  the  streets  and  ways, 
Ke\ev8ot,  shall  be  filled  by  likenesses  of  living  and  creep- 
ing things  t 

Tilings  living,  and  creeping!  Are  the  Reptile  things 
not  alive  then?  You  think  Piudar  wrote  taat  carelessly} 
or  that,  if  he  had  only  known  a  little  modern  anatomy, 
instead  of  "reptile"  things,  he  would  have  said"mono- 
ehondylous"  things?  Be  patient,  and  let  us  attend  to  th« 
main  points  first. 

Sculpture,  it  thus  appears,  is  the  only  w"rk  of  wisdom 
that  the  Greeks  care  to  speak  of;  they  think  it  involves 
and  crowns  every  other.  Image-making  art;  this  is  Athe- 
na's, as  quecnliest  of  the  arts.  Literature  the  order  and 
the  strength  of  word,  of  course  belongs  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses ;  under  Athena  are  the  Substances  and  the  Forma 
of  things. 


96.  Thirdly.  By  this  forming  of  Images  there  is  to  h* 
trained  a  "  deep  "—that  is  to  say — a  weighty,  and  prei  fil- 
ing, glory;  not  a  floating  nor  fugitive  one.  For  to  the 
cunning  workman,  greater  knowledge  conies,"  undeceitful." 

uAa6>7i-"  I  am  forced  to  use  two  English  wordB  to 
translate  that  single  Greek  one.  The  "  cunning  "  work- 
man, thoughtful  in  experience,  touch,  and  vision  of  the 
tiling  to  be  done ;  no  machine,  witless,  and  of  necessary 
motion  ;  yet  not  cunning  only,  hut  having  perfect  habitual 
skill  of  hand  also ;  the  confirmed  reward  of  truthful  doing. 
Recollect,  in  connection  with  this  passage  of  Pindar, 
Homer's  three  verses  about  getting  the  lines  of  ship-timber 
true,  {11  xv.  410) 


" '  AXX'  turn  tn&ftfiri  S6pe  vffinv  IfifUnm 

rlicrovog  h  nnJn/irjci  taii/iomt,  u;  p6  re  tAoi% 


and  the  beautiful  epithet  of  Persephone,  "  Baetpa, 
the  Tryer  and  Knower  of  good  work  ;  and  remeinl 
theBe,  trust  Pindar  for  the  truth  uf  his  saying,  that  to  the 
cunning  workman — {and  let  me  solemnly  enforce  the 
words  by  adding — that  to  him  only,)  knowledge  comes 
nndeceitful. 

97.  You  may  have  noticed,  perhaps,  and  with  a  smile, 
as  one  of  the  paradoxes  you  often  hear  nie  blamed  for  too 
fondly  stating,  what  I  told  you  in  the  close  of  my  Third 
Introductory  Lecture,  that  "  so  far  from  art's  being  im- 
moral, little  else  except  art  is  moral."  I  have  now  farther 
>  tell  you,  that  little  else,  except  art,  is  wise ;  that  all 
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knowledge,  unaccompanied  by  a  habit  of  useful  action,  is 
too  likely  to  become  deceitful,  and  that  every  habit  of 
useful  action  must  resolve  itself  into  gome  elementary 
practke  of  manual  labour.  And  I  would,  in  all  sober  and 
direct  earnestness  advise  you,  whatever  may  be  the  aim, 
predilection,  orneccssity  of  your  lives,  to  resolve  upon  this 
one  thing  at  least,  that  you  will  enable  yourselves  daily  to 
do  actually  with  your  hands,  something  that  is  useful  to 
mankind.  To  do  anything  well  with  your  hands,  useful 
or  not; — to  be,  even  in  trifling,  Traha/irja-t  Soij/mm',  is 
already  much ;  —when  we  come  to  examine  the  art  of  the 
middle  ages  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  strongest 
of  all  influences  of  right  then  brought  to  bear  upon  cha- 
racter was  the  necessity  for  exquisite  manual  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  the  spear  and  bridle ;  and  in  yonr  own 
experience  most  of  you  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  whole- 
some effect,  alike  on  body  and  mind,  of  striving,  within 
proper  limits  of  time,  to  become  either  good  batsmen,  or 
good  oarsmen.  But  the  bat  and  the  racer's  oar  are  chil- 
dren's toyB.  Resolve  that  you  will  be  men  in  usefulness, 
as  well  as  in  strength ;  and  you  will  And  that  then  also, 
but  not  till  then,  you  can  become  men  in  understanding; 
and  that  every  fine  vision  and  subtle  theorem  will  present 
itself  to  you  thenceforward  undeceitfully,  imoS^iioavvyjui 

98.  But  there  is  more  to  be  gathered  yet  from  the  words 
of  Pindar.  He  is  thinking,  in  his  brief,  intense  way,  at 
once  of  Athena's  work  on  the  soul,  and  ol  her  literal  power 


on  the  dust  of  the  Earth.  His  "  ici\ev$ot  "  ii 
meaning  all  the  paths  of  sea  and  land.  Consider,  there- 
fore,  what  Athena's  own  work  act-vaUy  is — in  the  literal 
fact  of  it.  The  blue,  clear  air  is  the  sculpturing  power 
upon  die  earth  and  tea.  Where  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  reached  by  that,  and  its  matter  and  substance  inspired 
with,  and  filled  by  that,  organic  form  becomes  possible. 
Yon  must  indeed  have  the  sun,  also,  and  moisture;  the 
kingdom  of  Apollo  risen  out  of  the  sea.  ont  the  sculp- 
turing of  living  things,  shape  by  shape,  is  Athena's,  so  th»t 
under  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  air,  what  was  without 
form,  and  void  brings  forth  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life. 

99.  That  is  her  work  then— the  giving  of  Form  ;  then 
the  separately  Apolliue  work  is  the  giving  of  Light ;  or, 
more  strictly,  Sight :  giving  that  faculty  tu  the  retina  to 
which  we  owe  not  merely  the  idea  of  light,  but  the  exis- 
tence of  it;  for  light  is  to  bo  defined  only  as  the  sensation 
produced  in  the  eye  of  an  animal,  under  given  conditions; 
those  same  conditions  being,  to  a  stone,  only  warmth  or 
chemical  influence,  but  not  light.  And  that,  power  of  see- 
ing, and  the  other  various  personalities  and  authorities  of 
the  animal  body,  in  pleasure  and  pain,  have  never,  hither- 
to, been,  I  do  not  Bay,  explained,  but  in  any  wise  touched 
or  approached  by  scientific  discovery.  Some  of  the  i 
tions  of  mere  external  animal  form  and  of  musculai 
vitality  have  been  shown  ;  hut  for  the  most  part  that  ii 
true,  even  of  external  form,  which  I  wrote  six  years 
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"  Ton  may  always  stand  by  Form  against  Force.  To  t 
painter,  the  essential  character  of  anything  is  the  form  of 
it,  and  the  philosophers  cannot  touch  that.  They  come 
wid  tell  you,' for  instance,  that  there  iB  as  much  heat,  or 
motion,  or  calorific  energy  (or  whatever  else  they  like  to 
call  it),  in  a  tea-kettle,  as  in  a  gier-eagle.  Very  good : 
that  is  so;  and  it  is  very  interesting.  It  requires  just  as 
much  heat  as  will  boil  the  kettle,  to  take  the  gier-eagle  up 
to  hia  nest,  and  as  much  more  to  bring  him  down  again  on 
a  hare  or  a  partridge.  But  we  painters,  acknowledging 
the  equality  and  similarity  of  the  kettle  and  the  bird  in 
all  scientific  respects,  attach,  for  our  part,  our  principal 
interest  to  the  difference  in  their  forms.  For  ns,  the 
primarily  cognisable  facts,  in  the  two  things,  are,  that  the 
kettle  lias  a  spout,  and  the  ea^le  a  beak ;  the  one  a  lid  on 
its  back,  the  other  a  pair  of  wings ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
distinction  also  of  volition,  which  the  philosophers  may 
properly  call  merely  a  form  or  mode  of  force — but,  then 
to  an  artist,  the  form  or  mode  is  the  gist  of  the  business." 
100.  As  you  will  find  that  it  is,  not  to  the  artist  only, 
but  to  all  of  us.  The  laws  under  which  matter  is  collect- 
ed and  constructed  are  the  same  throughout  the  universe: 
the  Buhatauce  so  collected,  whether  for  the  making  of  the 
eagle,  or  the  worm,  may  be  analyzed  into  gaseous  identity; 
a  diffusive  vital  force,  apparently  so  closely  related  to 
mechanically  measurable  heat  as  to  admit  the  conception 
of  its  being  itself  mechanically  measurable,  and  unchang- 
ing in  total  quantity,  ebbs  and  flows  alike  through  the 
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limbs  of  men,  and  the  fibres  of  insects.  But,  above  il 
tlii*,  mid  ruling  every  grotesque  or  degraded  Mcft 
this,  are  two  laws  of  beauty  in  form,  and  of  nol 
rlmraeter,  which  stand  in  the  chaos  of  creation  between 
tlii:  Living  and  the  Dead,  to  separate  the  things  that  have 
in  thein  a  sacred  and  helpful,  from  those  that  have  in  them 
an  accursed  and  destroying,  nature ;  and  the  power  of 
Athena,  first  physically  put  forth  in  the  sculpturing  of 
these  £ua  and  sp-ima,  these  living  and  reptile  things,  il 
put  forth,  finally,  in  enabling  the  hearts  of  men  to  dSMSrfl 
tlie  one  from  the  other;  to  know  the  unquenchable  fires 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  unquenchable  fires  of  Death  ;  and 
to  choose,  not  unaided,  between  submission  to  the 
that  cannot  end,  or  to  the  "Worm  that  cannot  die. 

101.  The  unconsciousness  of  their  antagonism 
most  notable  characteristic  of  the  modern  scientific  mind: 
and  I  believe  no  credulity  or  fallacy  admitted  by  the 
weakness  (or  it  may  sometimes  rather  have  been  the 
strength)  of  early  imagination,  indicates  so  strange  a  de- 
pression beneath  the  due  scale  of  human  intellect,  as  the 
failure  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  form,  and  loss  of  faith 
in  heroism  of  conduct,  which  have  become  the  curses  of 
recent  science,"  art,  and  policy. 

102.  That  depression  of  intellect  has  been  alike  er- 
i.ibited  in  the  mean  consternation  confessedly  felt  on  one 

•  The  beat  modern  illustrated  scientlflo  works  show  perfect  faculty 
of  representing  monkoys,  UzarilH,  ftiid  jnasota;    nbsolnte  incapability  of 
£  dither  a  mm,  a  hone,  or  a  lion. 
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si  Jc,  and  the  mean  triumph  apparently  felt  oh  the  other, 
during  the  course  of  the  dispute  now  pending  as  to  the 
origin  of  man.  Dispute  for  the  present,  not  to  be  decided, 
and  of  which  the  decision  is  to  persons  in  the  modern 
temper  of  mind,  wholly  without  significance:  and  I 
earnestly  desire  that  you,  my  pupils,  may  have  firmness 
enough  to  disengage  your  energies  from  investigation  so 
premature  and  so  fruitless,  and  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  it  does  not  matter  how  you  have  been  made,  so  long 
as  you  are  satisfied  with  being  what  you  are.  If  yon  are 
dissatisfied  with  yourselves,  it  ought  not  to  console,  bnt 
humiliate  you,  to  imagine  that  you  were  once  seraphs; 
and  if  you  are  pleased  with  yourselves,  it  is  not  any 
ground  of  reasonable  shame  to  you  if,  by  no  fault  of  your 
own,  you  have  passed  through  the  elementary  condition  of 
apes. 

103.  Remember,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance  that  you  should  know  wliat  yon  are,  and 
determine  to  be  the  best  that  yon  may  be ;  but  it  is  of  no 
importance  whatever,  except  as  it  may  contribute  to  that 
end,  to  know  what  yon  have  been.  Whether  your  Creator 
shaped  you  with  fingers,  or  tools,  as  a  sculptor  would  a 
lump  of  clay,  or  gradually  raised  you  to  manhood  through 
a  series  jf  inferior  forms,  is  only  of  moment  to  you  in  this 
respect — that  in  the  one. case  you  cannot  expect  yonr  chil- 
dren to  be  nobler  creatures  than  you  are  yourselves — in  the 
other,  every  act  and  thought  of  your  present  life  may  be 
hastening  the  advent  of  a  race  which  will  look  back  to 
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yon,  their  fathers  (and  you  ought  at  least  to  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  desiring  that  it  may  be  «),  with  incredu- 
lous disdain. 

104.  But  that  you  are  yourselves  capable  of  that 
disdain  and  dismay ;  that  you  are  ashamed  of  having 
heen  apes,  if  you  ever  were  so ;  that  you  acknowledge, 
instinctively,  a  relation  of  better  and  worse,  and  a  law 
respecting  what  is  noble  and  base,  which  makes  it  no 
question  to  you  that  the  man  is  worthier  than  the  baboon 
— this  is  a  fact  of  infinite  significance.  This  law  of 
preference  in  your  hearts  is  the  true  essence  of  your 
being,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  law  is  a  more  positive 
utiatanoa  than  any  dependent  on  the  coherence  or  forma 
of  matter. 

105.  Now,  but  a  few  words  more  of  mythology,  and  I 
have  done.  Remember  that  Athena  holds  the  weaver's 
shuttle,  not  merely  as  an  instrument  of  texture,  but  as  an 
instrument  of  picture  y  the  ideas  of  clothing,  and  of  the 
warmth  of  life,  being  thus  inseparably  connected  with 
those  of  graphic  beauty,  and  the  brightness  of  life.  I 
have  told  you  that  no  art  coidd  he  recovered  among  us 
without  perfectness  in  dress,  nor  without  the  elementary 
graphic  art  of  women,  in  divers  colours  of  needlework. 
There  has  been  no  nation  of  any  art-energy,  but  has 
ttreuuously  occupied  and  interested  itself  in  this  house- 
hold picturing,  from  the  web  of  Penelope  to  the  tapestry 
of  Queen  Matilda,  and  the  meshes  of  Arras  and  Gobelins, 

106.  We    should    then    naturally   ask    what    kind    of 


embroidery  Athena  pat  on  her  own  robe ;  "  triwKov  loitw, 

irotKiXav,  Si  p   avrrf  JTOtijawTO  /cat  leaps  j^ptrtv." 

The  subject  of  that  n-otiuXia  of  hers,  as  yon  know,  was 
the  war  of  the  giants  and  gods.  Now  the  real  name  of 
these  giants,  remember,  is  that  need  by  Ilesiod, 
"  7ri)Xo^oj'0(,"  "  mud-begotten,"  and  the  meaning  of  the 
contest  between  these  and  Zeus,  irr/Xoyovtov  ika-r^p,  is, 
again,  the  inspiration  of  life  into  the  clay,  by  the  goddess 
of  breath ;  and  the  actual  confusion  going  on  visibly 
before  yon,  daily,  of  the  earth,  heaping  itself  into  cum- 
brous war  witti  the  powers  above  it 

107.  Thus  briefly,  the  entire  material  of  Art,  nndei 
Athena's  hand,  is  the  contest  of  life  with  clay;  and  all 
my  task  in  explaining  to  yon  the  early  thought  of  both 
the  Athenian  and  Tuscan  schools  will  only  bo  the  tracing 
of  this  battle  of  the  giants  into  its  full  heroic  form,  when, 
not  in  tapestry  only — but  in  sculpture — and  on  the  portal 
of  the  Temple  of  Delphi  itself,  yon  have  the  u  k\6vk  h 
T«^e<r*  Xalvatai  ytydvra>v,n  and  their  defeat  hailed  by 
the  passionate  cry  of  delight  from  the  Athenian  maids, 
beholding  Pallas  in  her  full  power,  "Xedrvm  HaXXoiT 
ipctv  Btiv"  my  own  goddess.  All  our  work,  I  repeat, 
will  be  nothing  but  the  inquiry  into  the  development  of 
this  one  subject,  and  the  pressing  fully  home  the  question 
of  Plate  about  that  embroidery — "And  think  you  that 
there  is  verily  war  with  each  other  among  the  Gods?  and 
dreadful  enmities  and  battles,  such  as  the  poets  have  told, 
and  such  as  our  painters  set  forth  in  graven  scripture,  to 


adorn  all  our  sacred  rites  and  holy  places ;  yes,  and  in  the 
great  Panathenaea  themselves,  the  Peplus,  full  of  such 
wild  picturing,  is  carried  up  into  the  Acropolis — shall  we 
Bay  that  these  things  are  true,  oh  Euthuphron,  right- 
minded  friend!" 

108.  Yes,  we  say,  and  know,  that  these  things  are  true; 
and  true  for  ever :  battles  of  the  gods,  not  among  them- 
Belves,  but  against  the  earth-giants.  Battle  prevailing 
age  by  ago,  in  nobler  life  and  lovelier  imagery ;  creation, 
which  no  theory  of  mechanism,  no  definition  of  force,  can 
explain,  the  adoption  and  completing  of  individual  fona 
by  individual  animation,  breathed  out  of  the  lips  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits.  And  to  recognize  the  presence  in 
every  knitted  shape  of  dust,  by  which  it  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being — to  recognize  it,  revere,  and  show  it 
forth,  is  to  be  our  eternal  Idolatry. 

"Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship 
them." 

" Assuredly  no,"  we  answered  once,  in  our  pride;  and 
through  porch  and  aisle,  broke  down  the  carved  work 
thereof,  with  axes  and  hammers. 

Who  would  have  thought  the-  day  so  near  when  we 
ehould  bow  down  to  worship,  not  the  creatures,  but  their 
atoms,— not  the  forces  that  form,  but  those  that  dissolve 
thcin?  Trust  me,  gentlemen,  the  command  which  is 
stringent  against  adoration  of  brutality,  is  Btringent  no 
less  against  adoration  of  chaos,  nor  is  faith  in  an  image 
fallen  from  heaven  to  be  reformed  by  a  faith  only  in  the 
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phenomenon  of  decadence.  Wo  have  ceased  from  ihe 
making  of  monsters  to  be  appeased  by  sacrifice; — it  is 
well, — if  indeed  we  have  also  ceased  from  making  them 
in  our  thoughts.  We  have  learned  to  distrust  the  adorn- 
ing of  fair  phantasms,  to  which  we  once  sought  for 
succour; — it  is  well,  if  we  learn  to  distrust  also  the 
adorning  of  those  to  which  we  seels,  for  temptation  ;  but 
the  verity  of  gains  like  those  can  only  be  known  by  our 
confession  of  the  divine  seal  of  strength  and  beauty  upon 
the  tempered  frame,  and  honour  in  the  fervent  heart,  by 
which,  increasing  visibly,  may  yet  be  manifested  to  us 
the  holy  presence,  and  the  approving  love,  of  the  Loving 
God,  who  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  Fathers  upon  the 
Children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
t  bate  Him,  and  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  in  Ihi 
t  love  Him,  and  keep  Hie  Commandments. 
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109.  Yoj  were  probably  vexed,  and  tired,  towards  I 
close  of  my  last  lecture,  by  the  time  it  tool 
at  the  apparently  simple  conclusion,  that  sculpture  must 
only  represent  organic  form,  and  the  strength  of  life  in 
its  contest  with  matter.  But  it  is  no  small  thing  to  have 
that  "XeiWoi  TldWaSa"  fixed  in  your  minds,  as  the  one 
necessary  sign  by  which  you  are  to  recognize  right 
sculpture,  and  believe  me' you  will  find  it  the  best  of  all 
things,  if  you  can  take  for  yourselves  the  saying  from  the 
lips  of  the  Athenian  maids,  in  its  entirety,  and  say  also— 
XeinTtrai  IluWaS'  itniv  8e6v,  I  proceed  to-day  into  the 
practical  appliance  of  this  apparently  speculative,  but  i 
reality  imperative,  law. 

110.  Yoti  observe,  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  j. 
of  Athena,  as  over  painting  no  less  than  sculpture, 
her  rule  over  both  arts  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  zoo- 
gcaphic; — representative,  that  is  to  say,  of  animal  life,  or 
»f  such  order  and  discipline  among  other  elements,  aa 
may  invigorate  and  purify  it.     Now  there  is  a  specially 
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of  the  art  of  painting  beyond  this,  namely,  the  representa- 
tion of  phenomena  of  colour  and  shadow,  as  such,  without 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  things  that  receive  them. 
I  am  now  accordingly  obliged  to  speak  of  sculpture  and 
painting  as  distinct  arts,  but  the  laws  which  bind  sculp 
ture,  bind  no  less  the  painting  of  the  higher  schools  which 
has^  for  its  main  purpose,  the  showing  beauty  in  human 
or  animal  form;  and  which  is  therefore  placed  by  the 
Greeks  equally  under  the  rule  of  Athena,  as  the  Spirit, 
first,  of  Life,  and  then  of  Wisdom  in  conduct. 

111.  First,  I  say,  you  are  to  "see  Pallas"  in  all  such 
work,  as  the  Queen  of  Life;  and  the  practical  law  which 
follows  from  this,  is  one  of  enormous  range  and  impor- 
tance, namely,  that  nothing  must  be  represented  by 
sculpture,  external  to  any  living  form,  which  does  nol 
help  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  conception  of  life.  linth 
dress  and  armour  may  be  made  to  do  this,  by  great 
sculptors,  and  are  continually  so  used  by  the  greatest. 
One  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  the  Athenian 
and  Florentine  schools  is  dependent  on  their  treatment  of 
drapery  in  this  respect;  an  Athenian'  always  sets  it  to 
exhibit  the  action  of  the  body,  by  flowing  with  it,  or  over 
it,  or  from  it,  so  as  to  illustrate  both  its  form  and  gesture; 
a  Florentine,  on  the  contrary,  always  uses  his  drapery  to 
conceal  or  disguise  the  forms  of  the  body,  and  cxhiliit 
menial  emotion :  but  both  use  it  to  enhance  the  life,  oither 
of  the  body  or  soid ;  Donatello  and  Michael  Angelo,  no 
less  than  the  sculptors  of  Gothic  chivalry,  ennoble  armour 
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in  the  same  way ;  but  base  acu_ptora  carve  drapery  and 
armour  for  the  sake  of  their  folds  and  pk-tiiresqueiiess 
only,  aud  forget  the  body  beneath.  The  ride  is  so  stern 
that  all  delight  in  mere  incidental  beauty,  which  painting 
often  triumphs  in,  is  wholly  forbidden  to  sculpture  ; — for 
instance,  in  painting  the  branch  of  a  tree,  you  may  rightly 
represent  and  enjoy  the  lichens  and  moss  on  it,  but  a 
sculptor  must  not  touch  one  of  them :  they  are  inessential 
to  the  tree's  life, — he  must  give  the  flow  and  bending  of 
the  branch  only,  else  ho  does  not  enough  "  see  Pallas  "  in 

it 

Or  to  take  a  higher  instance,  here  is  an  exquisite  little 
painted  poem,  by  Edward  Frere ;  a  cottage  interior,  one 
of  the  thousands  which  within  the  last  two  months  *  hare 
been  laid  desolate  in  unhappy  France.  Every  accessory 
in  the  painting  is  of  value — the  fire-side,  the  tiled  floor, 
the  vegetables  lying  upon  it,  and  the  basket  hanging  from 
the  roof.  But  not  one  of  these  accessories  would  have 
been  admissible  in  sculpture.  You  must  carve  nothing 
out  what  has  life.  ''Why"?  you  probably  feel  instantly 
inclined  to  ask  me. — You  see  the  principle  we  have  got, 
instead  of  being  blunt  or  useless,  is  such  an  edged  tool 
that  you  *are  startled  the  moment  I  apply  it.  "  Must  we 
refuse  every  pleasant  accessory  aud  picturesque  detail, 
and  petrify  nothing  but  living  creatures"!— Even  so;  I 
would  not  assert  it  on  my  own  authority.     It  is  the  Greeks 

•  Sea  date  of  delivery  of  Lecture,  The  picture  was  of  a  peasant,  girl 
of  eleven  or  twelve  yean  old,  poeliag  aarcote  by  a  cottage  fire. 
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who  eay  it,  but  whatever  they  say  of  sculpture,  he  assured, 
is  true. 

112.  That  theu  is  the  first  law — yon  must  eee  Pallas  af 
the  Lady  of  Life — the  second  is,  you  must  see  her  as  the 
Lady  of  Wisdom  ;  or  <ro<f>ta— aud  this  is  the  chief  matter 
of  all.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  after  the  considerations 
into  which  we  have  now  entered,  yon  will  find  more  inter- 
est than  hitherto  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  Ethics,  with  those  of  Plato  in  the  Polity,  which  are 
authoritative  as  Greek  definitions  of  goodness  in  art,  and 
which  yon  may  safely  hold  authoritative  as  constant  defi- 
nitions of  it.  You  remember,  doubtless,  that  the  aoipia, 
or  aperi)  T^wjt,  for  the  sake  of  which  Phidias  is  called 
aotfiii  as  a  sculptor,  and  Polyclitus  as  an  image-inaker, 
Eth.  6.  7.  (tne  opposition  is  both  between  ideal  and  por- 
trait sculpture,  and  between  working  in  stone  and  bronze) 
consists  in  the  "  vow  w  n/itairaraiv  rrj  ^>vaei"  "  the  men- 
tal apprehension  of  the  things  that  are  most  honourable  in 
their  nature."  Therefore  what  ib,  indeed,  most  lovely, 
the  true  image-maker  will  most  love ;  and  what  is  most 
hateful,  ho  will  most  hate,  and  in  all  things  discern  the 
best  and  strongest  part  of  them,  and  represent  that  essen- 
tially, or,  if  the  opposite  of  that,  then  with  manifest 
detestation  aud  horror.  That  is  his  art  wisd<  mi ;  tlie 
knowledge  of  good  aud  evil,  and  the  love  of  good,  so  that 
yon  may  discern,  even  in  his  representation  of  the  vilest 
thing,  his  acknowledgment  of  what  redemption  is  possible 
for  it,  or  latent  power  exists  in  it;  and  contrariwise,  his 
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sense  of  its  present  misery.  But  fir  the  rocst  part,  he 
will  idolise,  and  force  us  also  to  idolise,  whatever  is  living, 
and  virtuous,  and  victoriously  right;  opposing  to  it  m 
some  definite  mode  the  image  of  the  conquered  ip-neton, 

113.  This  is  generally  true  of  both  the  great  arts  ;  bnt, 
in  severity  and  precision,  true  of  sculpture.  To  retnrn  to 
our  illustration  :  this  poor  little  girl  was  more  tab 

to  Edward  Frere,  he  being  a  painter,  because  she  was 
poorly  dressed,  and  wore  these  clumsy  shoes,  and  old  red 
cap,  and  patched  gown.  May  we  sculpture  her  sot  No. 
We  may  sculpture  her  naked,  if  we  like;  but  not  in  rage. 
But  if  we  may  not  put  her  into  marble  in  rags,  may  we 
give  her  a  pretty  frock  with  ribands  and  flounces  t<>  it,  and 
put  her  into  marble  in  that  i  No.  We  may  pnt  her 
simplest  peasant's  dress,  so  it  be  perfect  and  ordei  I  . 
marble;  anything  finer  than  that  would  be  more  dis- 
honourable in  the  eyes  of  Athena  than  rags.  If  she  were 
a  French  princess,  you  might  carve  her  embroidered  robe 
and  diadem ;  if  she  were  Joan  of  Arc  you  might  carve 
her  armour — for  then  these  also  would  be  "  tSoi  Tifiiwrd 
Twi',"  not  otherwise. 

114.  Is  not  this  an  edge-tool  we  have  got  hold  of,  tUi 
awares!  and  a  subtle  one  too;  so  delicate  and  scimitar 
like  in  decision.  For  note,  that  even  Joan  of  Arc's 
armour  must  be  only  sculptured,  if  she  haa  U  on;  it  is  not 
the  houourableness  or  beauty  of  it  that  are  enough,  but 
the  direct  bearing  of  it  by  her  body.  You  might  1« 
deeply,  even  pathetically,  interested  by  looking  at  a  good 
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knight's  dinted  coat,  of  mail,  left  in  his  desolate  hall. 
May  yon  sculpture  it  where  it  hangs  1  No;  the  helmet 
for  his  pillow,  if  you  will— no  more. 

You  Bee  we  did  not  do  our  dull  work  for  nothing  in  last 
lecture.  I  define  what  we  have  gained  once  more,  and 
then  wo  will  enter  on  our  new  ground. 

115.  The  proper  subject  of  sculpture,  we  have  deter- 
mined, is  the  spiritual  power  seen  in  the  form  of  any  liv- 
ing thing,  and  so  represented  as  to  give  evidence  that  the 
sculptor  has  loved  the  good  of  it  and  hated  the  evil. 

"  So  represented,"  we  say ;  but  how  is  that  to  be  done  I 
Why  should  it  not  be  repi'esented,  if  possible,  just  as  it  is 
Been?  What  mode  or  limit  of  representation  may  wo 
adopt  ?  We  are  to  carve  tilings  that  have  life ;— shall  we 
try  so  to  imitate  thein  that  they  may  indeed  seem  living, 
—or  only  half  living,  and  like  stone  instead  of  flesh? 

It  will  simplify  this  question  if  I  show  you  three  ex- 
amples of  what  the  Greeks  actually  did :  three  typical 
pieces  of  their  sculpture,  in  order  of  perfection. 

116.  And  now,  observe  that  in  all  our  historical  work,  1 
will  endeavour  to  do,  myself,  what  I  have  asked  you  to  do 
in  your  drawing  exercises;  namely,  to  outline  firmly  in 
the  beginning,  and  then  fill  in  the  detail  more  minutely. 
I  will  give  you  first,  therefore,  in  a  symmetrical  form, 
absolutely  simple  and  easily  remembered,  the  large 
chronology  of  the  Greek  school;  within  that  unforget 
table  scheme  we  will  place,  as  we  discover  them,  the 
minor  relations  of  arts  and  times. 
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I  number  the   nine  centuries  before  Christ  thus,  np 
wards,  and  divide  them  into  three  groups  of  three  each. 


A.      AEOI1AIC. 
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the  vital   ones ;  but  the   best  historical  knowledge  only 

approximates  to  true  thought  in  that  matter ;  only  be  sure 
that  what  is  truly  vital  in  the  character  which  governs 
events,  is  always  expressed  by  the  art  of  the  century ;  so 
that  if  yon  could  interpret  that  art  rightly,  the  better  part 
of  your  task  in  reading  history  would  be  done  to  youi 
hand, 

117.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  date  with  precision 
art  of  the  archaic  period — often  difficult  to  date  even  that 
of  the  central  tliree  hundred  years.  I  will  not  weary 
you  with  futile  minor  divisions  of  time ;  here  are  three 
coins  (Plate  VII.)  roughly,  but  decisively,  characteristic 
of  the  three  ages.  The  first  is  an  early  coin  of  Tarentum. 
The  city  was  founded  as  you  know,  by  the  Spartan 
Phnlanthus,  late  in  the  eighth  century.  I  believe  the. 
head  is  meant  for  that  of  Apollo  Archegetes,  it  may 
however  be  Taras,  the  son  of  PoBeidon ;  it  is  no  matter 
to  us  at  present  whom  it  is  meant  for,  but  the  fact  that 
wc  cannot  know,  is  itself  of  the  greatest  import.  We 
cannot  say,  with  any  certainty,  unless  by  discovery  of 
some  collateral  evidence,  whether  tliis  head  is  intended 
for  that  of  a  god,  or  demi  god,  or  a  mortal  warrior. 
Ought  not  that  to  disturb  some  of  your  thoughts  respecting 
Greek  idealism  ?  Farther,  if  by  investigation  we  discover 
that  the  head  is  meant  for  that  of  Phalanthus,  we  shall 
know  nothing  of  the  character  of  Phalanthus  from  the 
face ;  for  there  is  no  portraiture  at  this  early  time. 

118.  The  second  coin  is  of  JEnus  in  Macedonia;  prob 
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ably  of  the  fifth  or  early  fourth  century,  and 
characteristic  of  the  central  period.  This  wo  know  to 
represent  the  face  of  a  god— Hermes.  The  third  coin  ii 
a  king's,  not  a  city's.  I  will  not  tell  yon,  at  this  moment, 
what  king's ;  but  only  that  it  is  a  late  coin  of  the  thin! 
period,  and  that  it  is  as  distinct  in  purpose  as  the  roin  qJ 
Tarentnm  is  obscure.  We  know  of  this  coin,  that  it 
represents  no  god  nor  demi-god,  but  a  mere  mortal ;  and 
we  know  precisely,  from  the  portrait,  what  that  mortal's 
face  was  like. 

119.  A  glance  at  the  three  coins,  as  they  are  sot  side  In- 
side, will  now  show  you  the  main  differences  in  the  threw 
great  Greek  styles.  The  archaic  coin  is  sharp  and  hard ; 
every  line  decisive  and  numbered,  set  njihesitatiii^lv  in 
its  place;  nothing  is  wrong, though  everything  incomplete, 
and,  to  ns  who  have  seen  finer  art,  ugly.  The  central 
com  is  as  decisive  and  clear  in  arrangement  at  BUM 
hut  its  contours  are  completely  rounded  and  nnished. 
There  is  no  character  in  its  execution  so  prominent  that 
you  can  give  an  epithet  to  the  style.  It  is  not  hard,  it  is 
not  soft,  it  is  not  delicate,  it  is  not  coarse,  it  is  not  gro- 
tesque, it  is  not  beautiful;  and  I  am  convinced,  unless  you 
had  been  told  that  this  is  fine  central  Greek  ;ui,  you 
would  have  seen  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  interest  you.  Do 
not  let  yourselves  l>e  anywise  forced  into  admiring  vt . ; 
there  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  here,  than  an  approximately 
true  rendering  of  a 'healthy  youthful  face,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  give  an  expression  of  activity,  euu. 
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fling,  nobility,  or  any  other  attribute  of  the  Mercurial 
mind.  Extreme  simplicity,  unpretending  vigour  of  work, 
which  claims  no  admiration  either  for  minuteness  01 
dexterity,  and  suggests  no  idea  of  effort  at  all ;  refusal  ol 
extraneous  ornament,  and  perfectly  arranged  disposition 
of  counted  masses  in  a  sequent  order,  whether  in  the 
beads,  or  the  ringlets  of  hair;  this  is  all  you  have  to  bo 
pleased  with ;  neither  will  you  ever  find,  in  the  best 
Greek  Art,  more.  Ton  might  at  first  suppose  that  the 
chain  of  beads  round  the  cap  was  an  extraneous  orna 
ment ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  as  definitely  the 
proper  fillet  for  the  head  of  Hermes,  as  the  olive  for  Zeus, 
or  com  for  Triptolemtis.  The  cap  or  petasus  cannot 
havo  expanded  edges,  there  is  no  room  for  them  on  the 
coin ;  these  must  be  understood,  therefore ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  cloud-petasus  is  explained  by  edging  it  with  beads, 
representing  either  dew  or  hail.  The  shield  of  Athena 
often  bean  white  pellets  for  bail,  in  like  manner. 

120.  The  tMrd  coin  will,  I  think,  at  once  strike  you  by 
what  we  moderns  should  call  its  "  vigour  of  character." 
You  may  observe  also  that  the  features  are  finished  with 
great  care  and  subtlety,  but  at  the  coat  of  simplicity  and 
breadth.  But  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the 
central  art,  Is  its  disorder  in  design — you  see  the  'ocks  of 
bair  cannot  be  counted  any  longer— they  are  entirely  di- 
shevelled and  irregular.  Now  the  individual  character 
may,  or  may  not  be,  a  sign  of  decline;  but  the  licentious- 
ness, the  casting  loose  of  the  masses  in  the  design,  is  an  11 
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fallible  one.  The  effort  at  portraiture  is  good  . 
the  men  to  be  pourtrayed  are  good  men,  not  other* 
In  the  instance  before  you,  the  head  is  thai  ol 
VI.  of  Pontus,  who  Iiad,  indeed,  the  good  qualities  ol 
being  a  linguist  and  a  patron  of  the  arts;  bui  i 
remeinber,  murdered,  according  to  report,  his  mother,  ivr 
taiidy  liis  brother,  certainly  his  wives  and  Binteiv,  I  luive 
not  counted  how  many  of  his  children,  and  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  persons  besides; 
these  last  in  a  single  day's  massacre.  The  effort  to  repre 
sent  this  kind  of  person  is  not  by  any  means  a  method  < 
study  from  life  ultimately  beneficial  to  art. 

121.  This  however  is  not  the  point  I  have  to  urge  t 
day.     What  I  want  you  to  observe  is  that,  though  i 
master  of  the  great  time  does  not  attempt  portraiture,  1 
does  attempt  animation.     Aud  as  far  as  his  means  will 
admit,  he  succeeds  in  making  the  face — you  might  almost 
think — vulgarly  animated;  as  like  a  real  face,  lifcj-ally, 
"as  it  can  stare."     Yes:  and  its  sculptor  meant  ii   to  be 
so ;  and  that  was  what  Phidias  meant  Ids  Jupiter  to  be,  if 
he  could  manage  it.     Not,  indeed,  to  be  taken   For  Zeus 

himself;  and  yet,  to  be  as  like  a  living  Zeusaa  u*   i Id 

make  it.  Perhaps  you  think  he  tried  to  make  if  look  liv- 
ing only  for  the  sake  of  the  mob,  and  would  not  have  triad 
to  do  so  for  connoisseurs.  Pardon  me ;  for  real  comiou- 
seurs,  he  would,  and  did;  and  herein  consists  a  tmth 
■which  belongs  to  all  the  arts,  and  which  I  will  al  once 
drive  home  in  your  minds,  as  iinidy  as  1  can. 
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122.  All  second-rate  artiste — (and  remember,  the  second- 
rate  ones  are  a  loquacious  multitude,  while  the  great  come 
only  one  or  two  in  a  century ;  and  then,  silently) — all 
second-rate  artists  will  tell  you  tha*  the  object  of  fine 
art  is  not  resemblance,  but  some  kind  of  abstraction 
more  refined  than  reality.  Put  that  out  of  your  heads 
at  once.  The  object  of  the  great  Besemblant  Arts  is, 
and  always  has  been,  to  resemble;  and  to  resemble  as 
closely  as  possible.  It  is  the  function  of  a  good  portrait 
to  set  he  man  before  you  in  habit  as  lie  lived,  and  I 
would  we  had  a  few  more  that  did  so.  It  is  the  function 
of  a  good  landscape  to  set  the  scene  before  you  in  its 
reality ;  to  make  you,  if  it  may  be,  think  the  clouds  are 
flying,  and  the  streams  foaming.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
I.' -ist  sculptor — the  true  Daedalus — to  make  stillness  look 

ke  breathing,  and  marble  look  like  flesh. 

123.  And  in  all  great  times  of  art,  this  purpose  is  'as 
naively  expressed  as  it  is  steadily  held.  All  the  talk  about 
abstraction  belongs  to  periods  of  decadence.  In  living 
times,  people  see  something  living  that  pleases  them ;  and 
they  try  to  make  it  live  for  ever,  or  to  make  something  as 
b'ke  it  as  possible,  that  will  last  for  ever.  They  paint 
their  statues,  and  inlay  the  eyes  with  jewels,  and  set  real 
crowns  on  the  heads  ;  they  finish,  in  their  pictures,  every 
thread  of  embroidery,  and  would  fain,  if  they  could,  draw 
every  leaf  upon  the  trees.  And  their  only  verbal  expres- 
sion of  conscious  success  is,  that  they  have  made  their 
work  "  look  real" 


124.  You  think  all  that  very  wrong.  So  did  1, 
but  it  was  I  that  was  wrong.  A  loog  time  ago,  hefon 
ever  I  had  seen  Oxford,  I  painted  a  picture  of  the  Lain 
of  Como,  for  my  father.  It  was  not  at  all  like  die  Like 
of  Como;  but  I  thought  it  rather  the  better  for  that. 
My  father  differed  with  me;  and  objected  particularly  to 
a  boat  with  a  red  and  yellow  awning,  which  I  had  pnt  into 
the  most  conspicuous  corner  of  my  drawing.  I  ruirjiiel 
this  boat  to  be  "necessary  to  the  composition."  11  v  father 
not  the  less  objected,  that  he  had  never  seen  sneh  a  boat, 
either  at  Como  or  elsewhere;  and  suggested  that  if  I 
wnuld  make  the  lake  look  a  little  more  like  water,  I 
should  be  under  no  necessity  of  explaining  its  nature  be 
the  presence  of  floating  objects.  I  thought  him  at  the 
time  a  very  simple  person  for  his  pains;  but  ! 
learned,  and  it  is  the  very  gist  of  all  practical  nutlUIL 
which,  as  professor  of  line  art,  I  have  now  to  tell  von, 
that  the  great  point  in  painting  a  lake  is — to  get  it  to  look 
like  water. 

125.  So  far,  so  good.  "We  lay  it  down  for  a  linst  prin- 
ciple, that  our  graphic  art,  whether  painting  or  sculpture, 
is  to  produce  something  which  shall  look  as  like  Nature  an 
possible.  But  now  we  must  go  one  step  farther,  and  ^(y 
that  it  is  to  produce  what  shall  look  like  Nature  to  people 
who  know  what  Nature  is  like !  You  see  this  is  at  once  a 
great  restriction,  as  well  as  a  great  exaltation  of  our  aim. 
Our  business  is  not  to  deceive  the  simple;  bat  t->  deceive 
the  wise  1     Here,  for  instance,  is  a  modern  Italian   print, 
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representing,  to  the  best  of  its  power,  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  bril 
liautlv  realistic  manner.  And  the  fault  of  the  work  is  not 
in  its  earnest  endeavour  to  show  St.  Cecilia  in  habit  as  she 
lived,  but  in  that  the  effort  could  only  be  successful  with 
[icreuns  unaware  of  the  habit  St.  Cecilia  lived  in.  And 
this  condition  of  appeal  only  to  the  wise  increases  the 
diHimilty  of  imitative  resemblance  so  greatly,  that,  with 
only  average  skill  or  materials,  we  must  surrender  all 
hope  oi  it,  and  be  content  with  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion, true  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  such  as  to  excite  the 
imagination  of  a  wise  beholder  to  complete  it;  though 
falling  vcrj  far  short  of  what  cither  he  or  we  should  other- 
wise have  desired.  For  instance,  here  is  a  suggestion,  by 
Sir  Joshua  lleynolds,  of  the  general  ap  earance  of  a 
British  Judge-  -requiring  the  imagination  of  a  very  wise 
beholder  indeed,  to  fill  it  up,  or  even  at  first  to  discover 
wliat  it  is  meant  for.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  art  than 
the  Italian  St.  Cecilia,  because  the  artist,  however  little  he 
may  have  done  to  represent  his  knowledge,  does,  indeed, 
know  altogether  what  a  Judge  is  like,  and  appeals  only  to 
the  criticism  of  those  who  know  also. 

1'ifi.  There  must  be,  therefore,  two  degrees  of  truth  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  good  graphic  arts ;  one,  the  common- 
est, which,  by  any  partial  or  imperfect  sign  conveys  to  you 
an  idea  which  yon  must  complete  for  yourself;  and  the 
other,  the  finest,  a  representation  so  perfect  as  to  leave  you 
nothing  to  be  farther  accomplished  by  this  independent 
exertion ;  but  to  give  you  the  same  feeling  of  possession 
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and  presence  which  you  would  cxperierie  from  the 
nahfrai  object  iteelf.  For  instance  of  the  first,  in  thii 
representation  of  a  rainbow,*  the  artist  has  no  hope  tJiit, 
by  the  black  lines  of  engraving,  he  can  deceive  yon  into 
any  belief  of  the  rainbow's  being  there,  but  he  gives  indi- 
cation enough  of  what  be  intends,  to  enable  yon  t-j  snpplv 
the  rest  of  the  idea  yourself,  providing  always  yuu  know 
beforehand  what  a  rainbow  is  like.  But  in  this  drawing 
of  the  falls  of  Terni,f  the  painter  has  strained  I 
the  utmost  to  give  an  actually  deceptive  resemblance  ol 
the  iris,  dawning  and  fading  among  the  foam.  So  far  as 
he  has  not  actually  deceived  yon,  it  is  not  because  he 
would  not  have  done  so  if  he  could ;  but  only  because  his 
colours  and  science  have  fallen  short  of  bis  desire.  They 
have  fallen  so  little  short  that,  in  a  good  light,  you  may  all 
but  believe  the  foam  and  the  sunshiue  are  drifting  and 
changing  among  the  rocks. 

127.  And  after  looking  a  little  while,  you  will  begin  to 
regret  that  they  are  not  so:  yon  will  feel  that,  lovely  as 
the  drawing  is,  you  would  like  far  better  to  see  the  real 
place,  and  the  goats  skipping  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
spray  floating  above  the  fall.  And  this  is  the  true  sign  of 
the  greatest-art — to  part  voluntarily  with  its  greatness ; — 
to  make  j'tetfZ^poor  and  unnoticed ;  but  so  to  exult  and  sot 
foith  its  theme  that  you  may  be  fain  to  see  the  theme 
instead  of  it.     So  that  you  have  never  enough  admired  a 

*  In  Dnrer'a  "  Melenoholia." 

f  Turner's,  in  the  Hakewiil  uriM. 
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great  workman's  doing  till  you  have  begun  to  despise  it 
The  best  homage  that  could  be  paid  to  the  Athena  of 
Phidias  would  be  to  desire  rather  to  see  the  living  goddess; 
and  the  loveliest  Madonnas  of  Christian  art  fall  Bhort  of 
their  due  power,  if  they  do  not  make  their  beholders  sick 
at  heart  to  see  the  living  Virgin. 

12S.  We  have  then,  for  our  requirement  of  the  finest  art 
(sculpture,  01  anything  else),  that  it  shall  be  so  like  tha 
thing  it  represents  as  to  please  those  who  best  know  or  can 
conceive  the  original ;  and,  if  possible,  please  them  decep- 
tively— its  final  triumph  being  to  deceive  even  the  wise ; 
and  (the  Greeks  thought)  to  please  even  the  Immortals, 
who  were  so  wise  as  to  be  undeceivable.  So  that  you  get 
the  Greek,  thus  far  entirely  true,  idea  of  perfectness  in 
sculpture,  expressed  to  you  by  what  Fhalaris  says,  at  first 
sight  of  the  bull  of  Perilaus,  "It  only  wanted  motion  aud 
bellowing  to  seem  alive ;  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  cried 
out,  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  god."  To  Apollo,  for  only 
he,  the  undeceivable,  could  thoroughly  understand  such 
sculpture,  and  perfectly  delight  in  it. 

129.  And  with  this  expression  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
sculpture,  I  wish  von  to  join  the  early  Italian,  summed  in 
a  single  line  by  Dante—"  non  vide  me'  di  me,  ehi  vide 
']  vero."  Head  the  112th  cantoof  the  Purgatory,  and  learn 
that  whole  passage  by  heart;  and  if  ever  you  chance  tc 
go  to  Pistoja,  look  at  La  Robbia's  colored  porcelain  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  seven  works  of  Mercy  on  the  front  of  tha 
hospital  there ;  and  note  especially  the  faces  of  the  two 
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Bick  men — one  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  other  in  the 
first  peace  and  long-drawn  breathing  of  health  after  fover 
— and  you  will  know  what  Dante  meant  by  the  preceding 
line,  "  Morti  h'  morti,  e  i  vivi  paren  vivi," 

130.  But  now,  may  we  not  aak  farther, — -is  it  impossible 
for  art  such  as  this,  prepared  for  the  wise,  to  please  tbe 
simple  also !  Without  entering  on  the  awkward  questions 
of  degree,  how  many  the  wise  can  be,  or  how  much  men 
should  know,  in  order  to  be  rightly  called  wise,  may  we 
uot  conceive  an  art  to  be  possible,  which  would  deceive 
everybody,  or  everybody  worth  deceiving  i  I  showed  yon 
at  my  first  lecture,  a  little  ringlet  of  Japan  ivory,  as  a  type 
of  elementary  bas-relief  touched  with  colour;  and  in  your 
rudimentary  series  you  have  a  drawing  by  ilr.  Burgess,  of 
one  of  the  little  fishes  enlarged,  with  every  touch  of  the 
chisel  facsimiled  ou  the  more  visible  scale  ;  aud  sho*ving 
the  little  black  bead  inlaid  for  the  eye,  which  in  the 
original  is  hardly  to  be  seeu  without  a  lens.  Ton  may, 
perhaps  be  surprised,  when  I  tell  you,  that  (putting  the 
question  of  niibject  aside  for  the  moment,  and  speaking 
only  of  the  mode  of  execution  and  aim  at  resemblance), 
you  have  there  a  perfect  example  of  .the  Greek  ideal  of 
method  in  sculpture.  And  you  will  admit  that,  to  the 
simplest  pei'son  whom  we  could  introduce  as  a  critic,  that 
fish  would  be  a  satisfactory,  nay,  almost  a  deceptive  fish ; 
while  to  any  one  caring  for  subtleties  of  art,  I  need  not 
point  out  that  every  touch  of  tho  chisel  is  applied  with 
consummate  knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  convey  more  truth  and  life  with  the  given  quantity  of 
workmanship. 

131.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  drawing  by  Turner,  (Edu.  131), 
In  which  with  some  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  labour,  and 
far  more  liighly  educated  faculty  of  sight,  the  artist  has 
expressed  some  qualities  of  lustre  and  colour  which  only 
very  wise  persons  indeed  could  perceive  in  a  John  Dory ; 
and  this  piece  of  paper  contains,  therefore,  innch  more, 
and  more  subtle,  art,  than  the  Japan  ivory ;  but  are  we 
sure  that  it  is  therefore  greater  art  ?  or  that  the  painter 
was  better  employed  in  producing  this  drawing,  which 
only  one  person  can  possess,  and  only  one  in  a  hundred 
enjoy,  than  he  would  have  been  in  producing  two  or  three 
pieces  on  a  larger  scale,  which  should  have  been  at  once 
ftccojoiblg  to,  and  enjoyable  by,  a  number  of  simpler 
persons  ?  Suppose  for  instance,  that  Turner,  instead  of 
faintly  touching  tliis  outline,  on  white  paper,  with  his 
camel's  hair  pencil,  bad  struck  the  main  forms  of  his  fish 
into  marble,  thus,  (Fig.  7):  and  instead  of  colouring  the 
white  paper  so  delicately  thai,  perhaps,  only  a  few  of  the 
most  keenly  observant  artists  iu  England  can  see  it  at  all, 
Utd,  with  his  strong  hand,  tinted  the  marble  with  a  few 
(!  >loiire,  deceptive  to  the  people,  and  harmonious  to  the 
initialed;  suppose  that  he  had  even  conceded  so  much  U- 
the  spirit  of  popular  applause  as  to  allow  of  a  bright  gla&B 
bead  being  inlaid  for  the  eye,  in  the  Japanese  manner , 
and  that  the  enlarged,  deceptive,  and  popularly  pleasing 
work  had  been  carved  on  the  outside  of  a  great  buildii 
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— say  Fishmonger's  ITall, — where  everybody  001 
connected  with  Billingsgate  could  have  seen  it,  and 
ratified  it  .vith  the  wisdom  of  the  market; — might  not 
the  art  have  been  greater,  worthier,  an.]  kinder  iii  saeb 
nee? 


132.  Perhaps  the  idea  does  not  once  approve  itself 
to  you  of  having  your  public  buildings  covered  with 
ornaments  like  this ;  but  pray,  remember  that  the 
choice  of  subject  is  an  ethical  question,  not  now  be- 
fcre  us.  All  I  ask  yon  to  decide  is  whether  the 
method  is   right,  and   would   be  pleasant   in  giving 
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distinctiveness  to  pretty  things,  which  it  has  here  given 
to  what,  I  suppose  it  may  be  assumed,  yon  feel  to 
to  be  an  ugly  thing.  Of  eonree,  I  must  note  paren- 
thetically, such  realistic  work  is  impossible  in  a  country 
where  the  buildings  are  to  be  discoloured  by  coal-smoke; 
but  so  is  all  fine  sculpture,  whatsoever;  and  the  whiter, 
the  worse  its  chance.  For  that  which  is  prepared  for 
private  persons,  to  be  kept  uuder  cover,  will,  of  necessity, 
degenerate  into  the  copyism  of  past  work,  or  merely 
sensational  and  sensual  forms  of  present  life,  unless  there 
be  a  governing  school  addressing  the  populace,  for  their 
instruction,  on  the  outside  of  buildings.  So  that,  as  I 
partly  warned  you  in  my  third  lecture,  you  can  simply 
have  He  sculpture  iu  a  coal  country.  Whether  you  like 
coals  or  carvings  best,  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  merely 
have  to  assure  you  of  the  fact  that  they  are  mcompatibla 
But,  assuming  that  we  are  again,  BOme  day,  to  become 
a  civilized  aud  governing  race,  deputing  ironmongery, 
coal-digging,  and  lucre-digging,  to  our  slaves  in  other 
countries,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  with  an  increasing 
knowledge  or  natural  history,  and  desire  for  such  know- 
ledge, what  is  now  done  by  careful,  but  inefficient,  wood- 
cuts, and  in  ill-coloured  engravings,  might  be  put  in 
quite  permanent  sculptures,  with  inlay  of  variegated 
precious  stones,  on  the  outside  of  buildings,  where  such 
pictures  would  be  little  costly  to  the  people;  aud  iu  a 
more  popular  maimer  still,  by  Robbia  ware  aud  Pallssy 
ware,  and  inlaid  majolica,  which  would  differ  from  t 
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housewives'  present  favourite  decoration  of  piatee 
her  kitchen  dresser,  by  being  every  piece  af  it  vai 
instructive,  and  universally  visible. 

133.  You    hardly   know,   I    suppose,  whether    I 
speaking  in  jest  or  earnest.     In  the  most  solemn  earn 
1  assure  you ;  though  such  is  the  strange  corn-Be  of 
popular  life  tliat  all  the  irrational  arts  of  destruction  ai 
at  once  felt  to  be  earnest ;  while  any  plan  for  those 
instruction  ou  a  grand  stale,  sounds  like  a  dream  or  j. 
Still,  I  do  not  absolutely  propose  to  decorate  our  pub] 
buildings  with  sculpture  wholly  of  this  character  ;  thou; 
beast,  and  fowl,  and  creeping  things,  and  fishes,  might 
find  room  on  such  a  building  as  the  Solomon's  House  of 
New  Atlantis ;  and  eome  of  them  might  even   becoi 
symbolic   of    much   to   us  again.     Passing   through    tin 
Strand,  only  the  other  day,  for  instance,  I  saw  four  highh 
finished   and   delicately  coloured   pictures  of  cock-fight- 
ing, which,  for   imitative   quality,  were   nearly   all  that 
could  he  desired,  going  far  beyond   the  Greek   cock  of 
Himera;  and  they  would  have  delighted  a  Greek's  soul, 
if  they   had   meant    as    much  as   a  Greek    cock-tight; 
but  they  were   only  types  of  the  "tvSopdxas  uAtvraip, 
and   of    the    spirit    of    home  contest,   which    has   bee 
so  fatal  lately  to  the  Bird  of  France ;   and  not   of   the 
defence  of  one's  own  barnyard,  in  thought  .">f  which  the 
Olympians,  set  tho  cock  on  the  pillars  of  their  chariot 
course;  and  gave  it  goodly  alliance  hi  its  battle,  as  you 
may  see  here,  in  what  b  left  of  the  ang'e  of  mouldering 
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marble  in  the  chair  of  the  priest  of  Dionnsos.  The  cast 
of  it;  from  the  centre  of  the  theatre  under  the  Acropolis, 
is  in  the  British  Museum;  and  I  wanted  its  spiral  for  you-, 
aud  tliie  kneeling  Angel  of  Victory; — it  is  late  Greek 
art,  but  nobly  systematic  flat  bas-relief.  So  I  set  Mr. 
Burgess  to  draw  it ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  for  a  little  while, 
could  make  out  what  the  Angel  of  Victory  was  kneeling 
•for.  His  attitude  is  an  ancient  and  grandly  conventional 
one  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  I  was  tracing  it  back,  to  a 
kneeling  goddess  of  the  greatest  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs 
— a  goddess  of  Evening,  or  Death,  laying  down  the  sun 
out  of  her  right  hand ; — when,  one  bright  day,  the  shadows 
came  out  clear  on  the  Athenian  throne,  and  I  saw  that  ray 
Angel  of  Victory  was  only  backing  a  cock  at  a  cock- 
fight. 

134.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  reason  why  sculp- 
ture, even  for  simplest  persons,  should  confine  itself  to 
imagery  of  fish,  or  fowl,  or  four-footed  things. 

We  go  back  to  our  first  principle :  we  ought  to  carve 
nothing  but  what  is  honourable.  And  you  are  offended,  at 
this  moment,  with  my  fish,  (as  I  believe,  when  the  first 
Bculptures  appeared  on  the  windows  of  this  museum,  of- 
fence was  taken  at  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  cats), 
these  dissatisfactions  being  properly  felt  by  your  "  vovs  to* 
TtfUambmv"  '  For  indeed,  in  all  cases,  our  right  judg- 
ment must  depend  on  our  wish  to  give  honour  only  to 
tilings  and  creatures  that  deserve  it. 

135.  And  now  I  must  state  to  you  another  principle  oj 
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veracity,  both  in  sculpture,  and  all  following  arts,  i 
wider  scope  than  any  hitherto  examined.  We  ha\  e  seei 
that  sculpture  is  to  be  a  true  representation  of  true  ei 
ternal  form.  Much  more  is  it  to  be  a  repronopfartion  □ 
true  internal  emotion.  You  must  carve  only  what  yot 
yourself  see  as  you  see  it;  but,  much  more,  yon  umyt  earvt 
only  what  you  yourself  feel,  as  ycu  feel  it  You  ma] 
no  more  endeavour  to  feel  through  other  men's  souls, 
than  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes.  Whereas  generally 
now  in  Europe  and  America,  every  man's  energy  ii 
bent  upon  acquiring  some  false  emotion,  not  hia  own,  but 
belonging  to  the  past,  or  to  other  persons,  became  be 
has  been  taught  that  such  and  such  a  result  of  it  will  b« 
fine.  Every  attempted  sentiment  in  relation  to  art  it 
hypocritical ;  our  notions  of  sublimity,  of  grace,  or  pious 
Berenity,  are  all  second  hand;  and  wo  are  practically  in- 
capable  of  designing  so  much  as  a  bell-handle  or  a  door- 
knocker  without  borrowing  the  first  notion  of  it  from 
those  who  are  gone — where  we  shall  not  Wake  them  with 
our  knocking.     I  would  we  could. 

136.  In  the  midst  of  this  devolution  we  have  nothing  to 
count  on  for  real  growth,  but  what  we  can  find  of  honest 
liking  and  longing,  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  We  must 
discover,  if  we  would  healthily  advance,  what  things  are 
verily  Tiniunara  among  us  ;  and  if  we  delight  to  honour 
the  dishonourable,  consider  how,  in  future,  we  may  better 
bestow  our  likings.  Now  it  appears  to  me  from  all  out 
popular  declarations,  tliat  we,  at  pieaent,  honour  not 
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eo  much  as  liberty  and  independence ;  and  no  person  bo 
much  as  the  Free  man  and  Self-made  man,  who  will  be 
ruled  by  no  one,  and  lias  been  taught,  or  helped,  by  no 
one.  And  the  reason  I  chose  a  fish  for  you  as  the  lira' 
subject  of  sculpture,  was  that  in  men  who  are  free  and 
self-made,  you  have  the  nearest  approach,  humanly  pos- 
sible, to  the  state  of  the  fish,  and  finely  organized  epwerov. 
Yon  get  the  exact  phrase  in  Habakkuk,  if  you  take  the 
Septuagint  text. — "  TroMja-e*?  toik  avffptatrovi  an  tovs  t^tfuos 
■rift  8a\da(n)<i,  /cat  ok  T&.  kpirera,  ik  ovk  exovra  f/yovftepov." 
"  Thou  wilt  make  men  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  as  the 
reptile  things,  that  have  no  rvler  over  them"  And  it 
chanced  that  as  I  was  preparing  tliis  lecture,  one  of  our 
most  able  and  popular  prints  gave  me  a  woodcut  of  the 
"  self-made  man,"  specified  as  such,  so  vigorously  drawn, 
and  with  so  few  touches,  that  Phidias  or  Turner  himself 
could  scarcely  have  done  it  better ;  so  that  I  had  only  to  ask 
nly  assistant  to  enlarge  it  with  accuracy,  and  it  became  com- 
parable with  my  fish  at  once.  ~  Of  course  it  is  not  given 
by  the  caricaturist  as  an  admirable  face  ;  ouly,  I  am  ena- 
bled by  his  skill  to  set  before  you,  without  any  suspicion 
of  unfairness  on  my  part,  the  expression  to  which  the  life 
we  profess  to  think  most  honourable,  naturally  leads.  If 
we  were  to  take  the  hat  off,  you  Bee  how  nearly  the 
profile  corresponds  with  that  of  the  typical  fish. 

137.  Such,  then,  being  the  definition  by  your  best 
popular  art,  of  the  ideal  of  feature  at  which  we  are 
gradually  arriving  by  self-manufacture  ;  when  I  place  op 
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posite  to  it  (in  Plate  VTIT.)  the  profile  of  a  man  m 
wiae  self-made,  neither  by  tlie  law  of  hie  own  will, 
the  love  of  his  own  interest — nor  capable,  for  a  moment 
of  any  kind  of  "Independence,"  or  of  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  wholly  dependent  npou,  and  subjected 
to,  external  influence  of  just  law,  wise  teaching,  and 
trusted  love  and  truth,  in  his  fellow  spirits;—  sotting  be 
fore  you,  I  say,  this  profile  of  a  God-raade  instead  of  a 
Belf-made,  man,  I  know  that  you  will  feel,  on  the  instant, 
that  yon  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  vital  element* 
of  human  art ;  and  that  this,  the  sculpture  of  the  good,  is 
indeed  the  only  permissible  sculpture. 

138.  A  God-made  man,  I  say.  The  face,  indi 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  more  than  man  in  its  sculptor's 
mind.  For  as  I  gave  you,  to  lead  your  first  effort  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  the  sceptre  of  Apollo,  bo  this,  which  I  give 
you  as  the  first  type  of  Tightness  in  the  form  of  flesh,  is 
the  countenance  of  the  holder  of  that  sceptre,  the  Sun- 
God  of  Syracuse.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  face  (nor 
did  the  Greek  suppose  there  was)  more  perfect  than 
might  be  seen  in  the  daily  beauty  of  the  creatures  the 
Sun-God  shone  upon,  and  whom  his  strength  and  honour 
animated.  This  is  not  an  ideal,  but  a  quite  literally  true, 
face  of  a  Greek  youth ;  nay,  I  will  undertake  to  show  you 
that  it  is  act  supremely  beautiful,  and  even  to  surpass  it 
altogether  with  the  literal  portrait  of  an  Ita\ian  one.  It 
is  in  verity  no  more  than  the  form  habitually  taken  by  the 
features  of  a  well  educated  young  Athenian  or  Sicilian 
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citizen ;  and  the  one  requirement  for  the  sculptors  of 
to-day  ie  not,  as  it  has  been  thought,  to  invent  the  same 
ideal,  but  merely  to  see  the  same  reality. 

Now,  you  know  I  told  you  in  my  fourth  lecture,  that 
the  beginning  of  art  was  in  getting  our  country  clean  and  our 
people  beautiful,  and  you  supposed  that  to  be  a  statement  ir- 
relevant to  my  subject ;  just  as,  at  this  moment,  you  perhaps 
think,  I  am  quitting  the  great  subject  of  this  present  lee 
ture — the  method  of  Hkeness-makiug — and  letting  myself 
branch  into  the  discussion  of  what  tilings  we  are  to  make 
likeness  of.  But  you  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  method 
of  imitating  a  beautiful  thing  must  be  different  from  the 
method  of  imitating  an  ugly  one ;  and  that,  with  the 
change  in  subject  from  what  is  dishonourable  to  what  ia 
honourable,  there  will  be  involved  a  parallel  change  in  the 
management  of  tools,  of  lines,  and  of  colours.  So  that  be- 
fore I  can  determine  for  you  how  you  are  to  imitate,  yoR 
must  tell  me  what  kind  of  face  you  wish  to  imitate.  The 
best  draughtsman  in  the  world  could  not  draw  this  Apollo 
in  ten  scratches,  though  he  can  draw  the  self-made  man. 
Still  less  this  nobler  Apollo  of  Ionian  Greece,  (Plate  I3E) 
in  which  the  incisions  are  softened  into  a  harmony  like 
that  of  Correggio's  painting.  So  that  you  see  the  method 
itself, — the  choice  between  black  incision  or  fine  sculpture, 
and  perhaps,  presently,  the  choice  between  colour  Dr  no 
colour,  will  depend  on  what  you  have  to  represent.  Colour 
may  be  expedient  for  a  glistening  dolplun  or  a  spotted 
fawn ; — perhaps   inexpedient    for   white    Poseidon,  and 
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gleaming  Dian,  So  that,  before  defining  tlie 
sculpture,  I  am  compelled  to  aslf  you,  wltat  ytm  mean  i 
carve ;  and  that,  little  as  you  think  it,  is  asking  you  bi 
you  mean  to  live,  and  what  the  laws  of  your  State  are  t 
tie,  for  they  determine  those  of  your  statue.  You  can  a 
have  this  kind  of  face  to  study  from,  in  the  sort  of  stat 
that  produced  it  And  yon  will  find  that  sort  of  Btate  de 
scribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  laws  o. 
Plato;  as  founded,  for  one  tiling,  on  the  conviction  that  a 
all  the  evils  that  can  happen  to  a  state,  quantity  of  inonej 
is  the  greatest  1  pelf0"  ica/cov,  w$  lhro$  tlirav,  Tr»>\«  oi/Se'v  &i 
yiyvoLTo,  e«  yfvvaiwv  Kal  Zitcaiwv  'jdoiv  tcrfjatv,  "  for,  to  speal 
shortly,  no  greater  evil,  matching  each  against  each,  car 
possibly  happen  to  a  city,  as  adverse  to  its  forming  jusl 
or  generous  character,"  than  its  being  full  of  silver  anc 
gold. 

139.  Of  course,  the  Greek  notion  may  he  wrong,  and 
oure  right,  only — &>v  hro?  eiireiv — yon  can  have  Greek  sculp, 
ture  only  on  that  Greek  theory :  shortly  expressed  by  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Poverty  herself,  in  the  Pluttii 
of  Aristophanes,  "  Tov  wXovtov  -rrape)(ti>  /SeXTiovat  avSpav, 
Ktii  77}v  yvuiftTiv,  xai  tj);'  ISeav"  "I  deliver  to  yoo  better 
men  than  the  God  of  Money  can,  both  in  imagination  and 
feature."  So  on  the  other  hand,  this  ichthyoid,  reptilian, 
or  mono-ehundyloid  ideal  of  the  self-made  mail  can  only  he 
reached,  universally,  by  a  nation  which  holds  that  poverty, 
either  of  purse  or  spirit, — but  especially  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  being  tttw^di  t£  iivev/unt,  is  the  1 
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dations;  and  which  believes  that  the  desire  of  wealth  ia 
the' first  of  manly  and  moral  sentiments.  As  I  have  been 
able  to  get  the  popular  ideal  represented  by  its  own  living 
art,  so  I  can  give  you  this  popular  faith  in  its  own  living 
words ;  but  in  words  meant  seriously  and  not  at  all  aa 
caricature,  from  one  of  our  leading  journals,  professedly 
aesthetic  also  in  its  very  name,  the  Spectator,  of  August 
6th,  1870.     ■ 

"Mr.  Buskin's  plan,"  it  says,  "would  make  England 
poor,  in  order  that  she  might  be  cultivated,  and  refined 
and  artistic.  A  wilder  proposal  was  never  broached  by  a 
man  of  ability ;  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
the  assiduous  study  of  art  emasculates  tlfe  intellect,  and 
even  the  moral  sense.  Such  a  theory  almost  warrants  the 
contempt  with  which  art  is  often  regarded  by  essentially 
intellectual  natures,  like  Froudhon  "  (sic).  "  Art  is  noble 
as  the  flower  of  life,  and  the  creations  of  a  Titian  are  a 
great  heritage  of  the  race ;  but  if  England  could  secure 
high  art  and  Venetian  glory  of  colour  oily  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  and  by  the  acceptance  of 
national  poverty,  then  the  pursuit  of  such  artistic  achieve- 
ments would  imply  that  we  had  ceased  to  possess  natures 
of  manly  strength,  or  to  know  the  meaning  of  moral  aim*. 
If  we  must  choose  between  a  Titian  and  a  Tiancaahire  cot- 
ton mill,  then,  in  the  name  of  manhood  and  of  morality, 
give  us  the  cotton  mill.  Only  the  dilettantism  of  the 
studio ;  that  dilettantism  which  loosens  the  moral  no  less 
than  the  intellectual  fibre,  and  which  it  js  fatal  to  rectitude 
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of  action  as  to  correctness  of  reasoning  power,  would  mi 
a  different  choice." 

You  see  also,  by  this  interesting  ana  nioet  mem 
able  passage,  how  completely  the  question  is  admit! 
to  be  one  of  ethics — the  only  real  point  at  issue  beii 
whether  this  face  or  that  is  developed  on  the  truer  mo 
principle. 

140.  I  assume,  however,  for  the  present,  that  this  Ap 
line  type  is  the  kind  of  form  yon  wish  to  reach  and 
represent  And  now  observe,  instantly,  the  whole  quest* 
of  manner  of  imitation  is  altered  for  us.  The  Sua  of  t 
fish,  ilic  plumes  of  the  swan,  and  the  flowing  of  the  Su 
God's  hair  are 'all  represented  by  incision*  -but  the  i 
ciBions  do  sufficiently  represent  tlic  fin  and  feather, — tin 
VnstiflicH'utly  represent  the  hair.  If  I  chose,  «'ilh  a  litt 
more  care  and  labour,  I  could  absolutely  gci  the  surface  i 
the  scales  and  spines  of  the  fish,  and  the  expression  ,,f   i 
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subtle.  All  beauty  of  this  high  kind  depends  on  harmony ; 
let  but  the  slightest  discord  come  into  it,  and  the  finer  the 
tiling  is,  the  more  fatal  will  be  the  flaw.  Now,  on  a  flat 
Burface,  I  can  command  my  colour  to  be  precisely  what 
and  where  I  mean  it  to  be  ;  on  a  ronnd  one  I  cannot.  For 
all  harmony  depends  first,  on  the  fixed  proportion  of  the 
colour  of  the  light,  to  that  of  the  relative  shadow ;  and 
therefore  if  I  fasten  my  colour,  I  must  fasten  my  shade. 
But  ou  a  round  surface  the  shadow  changes  at  every  hour 
of  the  day ;  and  therefore,  all  colouring  which  is  expres- 
sive of  form,  is  impossible ;  and  if  the  form  is  fine,  (and 
here  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  fine),  you  may  hid  fare- 
well to  colour. 

141.  Farewell  to  colour ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  thing  is 
to  be  seen  distinctly,  and  you  have  only  wise  people  to 
show  it  to ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  seen  indistinctly,  at  a  distance, 
colour  may  become  explanatory  ;  and  if  you  have  simple 
people  to  show  it  to,  colour  may  be  necessary  to  excite 
their  imaginations,  though  not  to  excite  yours.  And  the 
art  is  great  alwayB  by  meeting  its  conditions  in  the  straight- 
est  way ;  and  if  it  13  to  please  a  multitude  of  innocent  and 
bluntly-minded  pci-Bons,  must  express  itself  in  the  terms 
that  will  touch  them;  else  it  is  not  good.  And  I  have  to 
trace  for  you  through,  the  history  of  the  past,  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  the  expedients  used  by  great  sculp- 
tors to  obtain  clearness,  impressiveness,  or  splendour ;  and 
the  manner  of  their  appeal  to  the  people,  under  various 
light  and  shadow,  and  with  reference  to  different  degrees 


of  public  intelligence:  such  investigation  resolving  itself 
again  anil  again,  as  we  proceed,  into  questions  absolutely 
ethical ;  as  for  instance,  whether  colour  is  to  he  bright  01 
dull,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  populace  cheerful  or  heartless ; — 
whether  it  is  to  bo  delicate  or  strong,  that  is  to  say,  for  a 
populace  attentive  or  careless ;  whether  it  is  to  be  a  back- 
ground like  the  sky,  for  a  procession  of  young  men  and 
maideuB,  because  your  populace  revere  life — or  the 
shadow  of  the  vault  behind  a  corpse,  stained  with  drops 
of  blackened  blood,  for  a  populace  taught  to  worship 
Death.  Every  critical  determination  of  Tightness  depends 
on  the  obedience  to  some  ethic  law,  by  the  most  rational 
and,  therefore,  simplest,  means.  And  you  see  how  it  de- 
pends most,  of  all  things,  on  whether  you  are  working  for 
chosen  persons  or  for  the  mob ;  for  the  joy  of  the  boudoir, 
or  of  the  Borgo.  And  if  for  the  mob,  whether  the  mob 
of  Olympia,  or  of  St.  Antoine.  Phidias,  showing  his 
Jupiter  for  the  first  time,  hides  belli nd  the  temple 
door  to  listen,  resolved  afterwards,  "  pvdiiiQtv  to  ayaXfia 
irpoii  to  Tots  TrXtitTTots  Bokovi;  qv  ykp  r/ytlro  fiiKpav  etvat 
o~v/j./3ot'\i)ii  hr'ifiov  Toaavrov"  and  truly,  as  your  people  is, 
in  judgment,  and  in  multitude,  so  must  your  sculpture 
be,  in  glory.  An  elementary  principle  which  has  been 
too  long  out  of  mind. 

142.  I  leave  you  to  consider  it,  since,  for  some  time,  wc 
shall  not  again  be  able  to  take  up  the  inquiries  to  which 
it  leads.  But,  ultimately,  I  do  not  doubt  that  yon  will 
rest  satisfied  in  these  following  conclusions : 
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1.  Not  only  sculpture,  but  all  the  other  fine  arta,  muBt 
be  for  the  people. 

2.  They  must  be  didactic  to  the  people,  and  that  as 
their  chief  end.  The  structural  arts,  didactic  in  their 
manner ;  the  graphic  arta  in  their  matter  also. 

3.  And  chiefly  the  great  representative  and  imagina- 
tive arte,  that  ia  to  Bay,  the  drama,  and  sculpture,  are  to 
teach  what  ia  noble  in  past  history,  and  lovely  in  existing 
human  and  organic  life. 

4.  And  the  test  of  right  manner  of  execution  in  these 
arts,  is  that  they  strike,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the 
rank  of  popular  minds  to  which  they  are  addresaed. 

5.  And  the  test  of  utmost  fineness  in  execution  in 
these  arta,  ia  that  they  make  themselves  be  forgotten  in 
what  they  represent;  and  so  fulfil  the  words  of  their 
greateat  Master, 

u  THB  REST,  IK  THIS  USD,  ABB  BIT  SHADOWS.* 
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143. 

On 

previous 

occasions  of  addressing    jc 

r„,  I  h 

endeavoured  to  show  yon,  first,  how  sculpture  is  (lis 
gmslicii  from  other  arts;  then  its  proper  subjects,  thei. 
proper  nictliuil  in  tliu  realization  of  these  subjects. 
day,  «i!  must,  in  the  fourth  place,  consider  the  meant 
its  fin  ui  i  mm!  for  tlie  aLCOinjdislimeiit  of  these  ends; 
nature  of  its  materials;  ami  the  mechanical  or  Other  d 
(■  lilies  of  their  treatment, 
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received  notions  of  classic  art  are,  not  only  unfounded, 
but  even  in  many  respects,  directly  contrary  to  the  troth. 
1  on  are  constantly  told  that  Greece  idealized  whatever 
she  contemplated.  She  did  the  exact  contrary  :  alio  real- 
ized and  verified  it.  You  are  constantly  told  she  sought 
only  the  beautiful.  She  sought,  indeed,  with  all  her  heart ; 
but  she  found,  because  she  never  doubted  that  the  search 
was  to  bo  consistent  with  propriety  and  common  sense. 
And  the  first  thing  you  will  alwayB  discern  in  Greek  work 
is  the  first  which  you  ought  to  discern  in  all  work ;  namely, 
that  the  object  of  it  has  been  rational,  and  has  been  ob- 
tained by  simple  and  unostentatious  means. 

144.  "  That  the  object  of  the  work  has  been  rational  I v 
Consider  how  much  that  implies.  That  it  should  be  by 
all  means  seen  to  have  been  determined  upon,  and  carried 
through,  with  sense  and  discretion ;  these  being  gifts  of 
intellect  far  more  precious  than  any  knowledge  of  mathe 
matics,  or  of  the  mechanical  resources  of  art.  Therefore, 
also,  that  it  should  be  a  modest  and  temperate  work,  a 
structure  fitted  to  the  actual  state  of  men ;  proportioned 
to  their  actual  size,  as  animals, — to  their  average  strength, 
— to  tlieir  true  necessities, — and  to  the  degree  of  easy  com- 
mand they  have  over  the  forces  and  substances  of  nature. 

145.  You  see  how  much  this  law  excludes  I  All  that 
is  fondly  magnificent,  insolently  ambitious,  or  vainly  diffi- 
cult There  is,  indeed,  such  a  tiling  as  Magnanimity  in 
design,  but  never  unless  it  be  joined  also  with  modesty 
and     Equ&mm\ty.       Nothing     extravagant,     monstrous, 


Btraiued,  or  singular,  can  be  structurally  beautiful       > 
towers   of  Babel  envious   of  the  skies ;    no  pyramids 
mimicry  of  the  mountains  of  the  earth ;  no  streets  tha 
are  a  weariness  to  traverse,  nor  temples  that  make  pignii 
of  the  worshippers. 

It  is  one  of  the  primal  merits  and  decencies  of  Gree 
work,  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  singularly  small  in  scale 
and  wholly  within  reach  of  sight,  to  its  finest  details 
And,  indeed,  the  best  buildings  that  I  know  are  thn 
modest;  and  some  of  the  best  are  minute  jewel  cases  fa 
sweet  sculpture.  The  Parthenon  would  hardly  attrad 
notice,  if  it  were  set  by  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station 
I  lie  Church  of  the  Miracoli,  at  Venice,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Rose,  at  Lucca,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Thorn,  at  Pisa, 
would  not,  I  suppose,  all  three  together,  till  the  tenth  part, 
cube,  of  a  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  And  they  an 
better  so. 

146.  In  the  chapter  on  Power  in  the  Seven  Latn^t  of 
Architecture,  I  have  stated  what  seems,  at  fir.-t,  the  re- 
verse of  what  I  am  saying  now;  namely,  that  it  is  better 
to  have  one  grand  building  than  any  number  of  mean 
ones.  And  that  is  true,  but  you  cannot  command  gi-anden 
by  size  till  you  can  command  grace  in  miimteneaa ;  Hi 
least  of  all,  remember,  will  you  so  command  it  to-day 
when  magnitude  has  became  the  chief  exponent  of  foil 
and  misery,  co-ordinate  in  the  fraternal  enormities  of  the 
Factory  and  Poorhouse, —  the  Barracks  and  HoapibiL  Am 
the  final  law  in  this  matter  is,  that  if  you  require  e 
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only  for  the  grace  and  health  of  mankind,  and  build  them 
without  pretence  and  without  chicanery,  they  will  be  sub- 
lime on  a  modest  scale,  and  lovely  with  little  decoration. 

147.  From  these  principles  of  simplicity  and  temper- 
ance, two  very  severely  fixed  laws  of  construction  follow ; 
namely,  first,  that  our  structure,  to  be  beautiful,  must  be 
produced  with  tools  of  men ;  and  secondly,  that  it  must 
be  composed  of  natural  substances.  First,  I  say,  produced 
with  tools  of  men.  All  fine  art  requires  the  application 
of  the  whole  strength  and  subtlety  of  the  body,  so  that 
such  art  is  not  possible  to  any  sickly  person,  but  involves 
the  action  and  force  of  a  strong  man's  ami  from  the 
shoulder,  as  well  as  the  delicatest  touch  of  lii6  fingers : 
and  it  is  the  evidence  that  this  full  and  fine  strength  has 
been  spent  on  it  which  makes  the  art  executively  noble; 
bo  that  no  instrument  must  be  used,  habitually,  which  is 
either  too  heavy  to  be  delicately  restrained,  or  too  small 
and  weak  to  transmit  a  vigorous  impulse  ;  much  less  any 
mechanical  aid,  such  as  would  render  the  sensibility  of 
the  fingers  ineffectual.* 

148.  Of  course,  any  kind  of  work  in  glass,  or  in  metal, 

•  Nothing  is  more  wonderful,  or  more  disgraceful  among  the  forms 
of  ignorance  engendered  by  modern  vulgar  occupations  ill  pursuit  of 
gain,  than  the  unconsciousness,  now  total,  that  fine  art  is  essentially 
Athletic,  I  received  a  letter  from  liinuingbam,  some  tittle  time  since, 
inviting'  me  to  see  how  much,  in  glass  manufacture,  "machinery 
efcecUud  rude  linud  work."  The  writer  had  not  the  remotest  con- 
ception that  he  might  as  well  have  naked  me  to  come  and  see  • 
mechanical  boat-raoe  rowed  by  automata,  and  "  how  much  machinery 
Mcelled  rude  arm-work." 
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on  a  large  scale,  involves  some  painful  endnrance  c 
and  working  in  clay,  some  habitual  endurance  of  col 
but  the  point  beyond  which  the  effort  most  not  be  carri 
is  marked  by  loss  of  power  of  manipulation.  As  long 
the  eyes  and  fingers  have  complete  command  cf  the  n 
terial,  (aa  a  glass  blower  has,  for  instance,  in  doing  fi 
ornamental  work) — the  law  is  not  violated;  but  all  t 
great  engine  and  furnace  work,  in  gun-making  and  I 
like,  is  degrading  to  tho  intellect;  and  no  nation  c 
long  persist  in  it  without  losing  many  of  its  human  fac 
ties.  Nay,  even  the  use  of  machinery  other  than  the  en 
moll  rope  and  pully,  for  the  lifting  of  weights,  is  de^r 
ing  to  architecture  J  tlie  invention  of.  expedients  for 
raking  of  enontitius  stones  baa  always  Deeu  a  ebaract 
ist.it;  of  partly  savage  or  cumiptcd  races.  A  block  of  in 
ble  imi  larger  than  a  dart  with  a  eouple  of   oxen  tun 
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with  the  farther  condition  of  its  modesty,  that  it  is  to  bo 
wrought  in  substance  provided  by  Nature,  and  to  liave  a 
faithful  respect  to  all  the  essential  qualities  of  such  sjb- 
stance. 

And  here  I  must  ask  your  attention  to  the  idea,  and, 
more  than  idea, — the  fact,  involved  in  that  infinitely  mis- 
used term,  "  Provide ntia,"  when  applied  to  the  Divine 
Power.  Li  its  truest  sense  and  scholarly  use,  it  is  a  human 
virtue,  Jlpo^&ta  ;  the  personal  type  of  it  is  in  Prometheus, 
and  all  the  first  power  of  re;^,  is  from  him,  as  compared 
to  the  weakness  of  days  when  men  without  foresight 
"  e<pvpov  hki)  TravTa."  But,  so  far  as  we  use  the  word 
"  Providence  "  as  an  attribute  of  the  Maker  and  Giver  of 
all  things,  it  does  not  mean  that  in  a  shipwreck  lie  takes 
care  of  tlio  passengers  who  are  to  be  saved,  and  takes  none 
of  those  who  are  to  be  drowned ;  but  it  does  mean  that 
every  race  of  creatures  is  born  into  the  world  under  cir- 
cumstances of  approximate  adaptation  to  its  necessities; 
and,  beyond  all  others,  th«  ingenious  and  observant  race  of 
man  is  surrounded  with  elements  naturally  good  for  his 
food,  pleasant  to  bis  sight,  and  suitable  for  the  subjects  of 
his  ingenuity ; — the  stone,  metal,  and  clay  of  the  earth  he 
walks  upon  lending  themselves  at  once  to  bis  band,  for  all 
manner  of  workmanship. 

150.  Thus,  his  truest  respect  for  the  law  of  the  entire 
tn notion  is  shown  by  his  making  the  most  of  what  he  can 
get  most  easily;  and  there  is  no  virtue  of  art,  nor  applica- 
tion of  common  sense,  more  sacredly  necessary  than  thil 


reepect  to  the  beauty  of  natural  substance,  and  the 
local  use ;  neither  are  there  any  other  precepts  of  construc- 
tion so  vital  as  these — that  you  show  all  the  Btrength  oi 
your  material,  tempt  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  do  with 
it  only  what  can  be  simply  and  permanently  done. 

151.  Thus,  all  good  bnilding  will  be  with  rocks,  or  peb- 
bles, or  burnt  clay,  but  with  no  artificial  compound ;  all 
good  painting,  with  common  oils  and  pigments  on  common 
canvas,  paper,  plaster,  or  wood, — admitting,  sometimes  for 
precious  work,  precious  things,  but  all  applied  in  a  simple 
and  visible  way.  The  highest  imitative  art  should  not,  in- 
deed, at  first  sight,  call  attention  to  the  means  of  it;  bnt 
even  that,  at  length,  should  do  bo  distinctly,  and  provoke 
the  observer  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  bow  completely  the 
workman  ie  master  of  the  particular  material  he  has  used, 
and  how  beautiful  and  desirable  a  substance  it  was,  for 
work  of  that  kind.  In  oil  painting  its  unctuous  quality  is 
to  be  delighted  in ;  in  fresco,  its  chalky  quality  ;  in  glass, 
its  transparency ;  in  wood,  its  ^rain ;  in  marble,  its  soft- 
ness ;  in  porphyry,  its  hardness ;  in  iron,  its  toughness.  In 
aflint  country,  one  should  feel  the  delightfulness  of  having 
flints  to  pick  np,  and  fasten  together  into  rugged  walls.  In 
a  marble  country  one  should  be  always  more  and  more 
astonished  at  the  exquisite  colour  and  structure  of  marble ; 
in  a  slate  country  one  should  feel  as  if  every  rock  cleft 
itself  only  for  the  sake  of  being  built  with  conveniently. 

152.  Now,  for  sculpture,  there  are,  briefly,  two  materials 
— ()Iay,  and  Stone ;  for  glass  is  only  a  clay  i  hat  gets  clew 
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and  brittle  as  it  cools,  and  metal  a  clay  that  gets  opaque 
and  tough  as  it  cools.  Indeed,  the  true  nee  of  gold  in  this 
world  is  only  as  a  very  pretty  and  very  ductile  clay,  which 
you  can  spread  as  flat  as  yon  like,  spin  as  fine  as  you  like, 
and  which  will  neither  crack,  nor  tarnish. 

All  the  arts  of  sculpture  in  clay  may  be  summed  up 
mder  the  word  "  Plastic,"  and  all  of  those  in  stone,  under 
the  word  "  Glyptic." 

158.  Sculpture  in  clay  will  accordingly  include  all  cast 
brickwork,  pottery,  and  tile-work*— a  somewhat  important 
branch  of  human  skill.  Next  to  the  potter's  work,  you 
have  all  the  arts  in  porcelain,  glass,  enamel,  and  metal ; 
everything,  that  is  to  say,  playful  and  familiar  in  design, 
much  of  what  is  most  felicitously  inventive,  and,  in  bronze 
or  gold,  most  precious  and  permanent. 

154.  Sculpture  hi  stone,  whether  granite,  gem,  or  mar- 
ble, while  we  accurately  use  the  general  term  "glyptic" 
for  it,  may  be  thought  of  with,  perhaps,  the  most  clear  force 
under  the  English  word  "  engraving."  For,  from  the  mere 
angular  incision  which  the  Greek  consecrated  in  the  tri- 
glyphfl  of  his  greatest  order  of  architecture,  grow  forth  all 
the  arts  of  bas-relief,  and  methods  of  localized  groups  of 
sculpture  connected  with  each  other  and  with  architecture; 
as,  in  another  direction,  the  arts  of  engraving  and  wood- 
cutting themselves. 

*  It  ii  strange,  at  this  day,  to  think  of  the  relation  of  the 
Ceraraicus  to  the  Freii'.h  Ti!<  li'Hls,  Tileries,  or  Tuileriea; 
these  last  may  yot  be™ine— have  already  partly  boeoina — "the  Pi 

Held,"  blood-booKht.    (Dcwmbor,  1870.) 
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155.  Over  all  this  vaat  field  of  human  skill  the  1 
which  I  have  enunciated  to  yon  rule  with  inevitable 
thority,  embracing  the  greatest,  and  consenting  to 
humblest,  exertion ;  strong  to  repress  the  ambition 
nations,  if  fantastic  and  vain,  but  gentle  to  approve 
efforts  of  children,  made  in  accordance  with  the  visiblt 
tention  of  the  Maker  of  all  flesh,  and  the  Giver  of 
intelligence.  These  laws,  therefore,  I  now  repeat,  and 
of  you  to  observe  them  as  irrefragable. 

1.  That  the  work  is  to  he  with  tools  of  men. 


Th 


ink. 


8,  That  it  fa  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  those  mater 
mill  iiim  lit  no  quality  inconsistent  with  thorn, 

4.  That  its  temper  is  tube  quiet,  and  gentle,  in  harm 
with  common  needs,  and  in  consent  to  common   fat 
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t     time  to  complete  in  marble.   The  clay,  being  ductile,  lends 

i     itaelf  to  all  softness  of  line;   being  easily  frangible,  it 

i     would  be  ridiculous  to  give  it  sharp  edges,  so  that  a  blutit 

i     and  massive  rendering  of  graceful  gesture  will  be  its  n&tu  ■ 

ral  function :  but  as  it  can  be  pinched,  or  pulled,  or  thrust 

in  a  moment  into  projection  which  it  would  take  hours  of 

chiselling  to  get  in  stone,  it  will  also  properly  be  used  for 

all  fantastic  and  grotesque  form,  not  involving  sharp  edges. 

Therefore,  what  is  true  of  chalk  and  charcoal,  for  painters, 

is  equally  true  of  clay,  for  sculptors ;  they  are  all  most 

precious  materials  for  true  masters,  but  tempt  the  false 

ones  into  fatal  license ;  and  to  judge  rightly  of  terra-cotta 

work  is  a  far  higher  reach  of  skill  in  sculpture-criticism 

than  to  distinguish  the  merits  of  a  finished  statue. 

157.  We  have,  secondly,  wjrk  in  bronze,  iron,  gold,  and 
other  metals ;  in  which  the  laws  of  structure  are  still  more 
definite. 

(All  kinds  of  twisted  and  wreathen  work  on  every  scale 
become  delightful  when  wrought  in  ductile  or  tenacious 
metal ;  but  metal  which  is  to  be  hannmered  into  form 
separates  itself  into  two  great  divisions — solid,  and  flat. 
(A.)  In  solid  metal  work,  t.  e.,  metal  cast  thick  enough 
to  resist  bending,  whether  it  be  hollow  or  not,  violent  and 
various  projection  may  be  admitted,  which  would  be  offen- 
sive in  marble ;  but  no  sharp  edges,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  them  with  the  hammer.  But  since  the  perma- 
nence of  the  material  justifies  exquisiteness  of  workman- 
ship, whatever  delicate  ornamentation  can  be  wrought  with 
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rounded  surfaces  may  be  advisedly  introduced ;  and  sa 
the  colour  of  bronze  or  any  other  metal  is  not  soplew&i 
representative  of  flesh  as  that  of  marble,  a  wise  sculpt 
will  depend  less  ou  flesh  contour,  and  more  on  picture*]' 
iicccssoriea,  which,  though  they  would  be  vulgar  if  i 
tempted  in  stone,  arc  rightly  entertaining  in  bronze 
silver.  Yerrocliio's  statue  of  Colleone  at  Venice,  Cellii 
1'erseuB  at  Florence,  and  Ghiberti's  gates  at  Florence, 
models  of  bronze  treatment. 

(B.)  When  metal  is  beaten  thin,  it  becomes  what 
technically  called  "plate,"  (the  flattened  thing)  and  a 
he  treaH'-d  ndvieably  in  two  ways:  one,  by  beating  it 
inlH  iiijsaes,  rlie  other  by  cutting  it  into  strips  and  ran 
rafiun-i.  The  vast  schools  of  goldsmith's  work  and 
ii' hi  ili'i!ir:iti<ni,  founded  on  these  two  principles,  hi 
had  flie  moat  powerful  influences  oyer  general  taste  in 
Hges  ami  countries.     One  of  the  simplest  arid  most  int 
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the  perfection  of  form  due  to  a  permanent  substance; 
and  the  continual  sight  of  it  is  destructive  of  the  faculty 
of  taste :  but  metal  stamped  with  precision,  as  in  coins,  il 
to  sculpture  what  engraving  is  to  painting. 


158.  Thirdly.  Stone-Bculpture  divides  itself  into  three 
schools:  one  in  very  hard  material ;  one  iu  very  soft,  and 
one  in  that  of  centrally  useful  consistence. 

A.  The  virtue  of  work  in  hard  material  is  the  expres- 
ion  of  form  in  shallow  relief,  or  in  broad  contours ;  deep 

cutting  in  bard  material  is  inadmissible,  and  the  art,  at 
once  pompous  and  trivial,  of  gem  engraving,  has  been  in 
the  last  degree  destructive  of  the  honour  and  service  of 
sculpture. 

B.  The  virtue  of  work  in  soft  material  is  deep  cutting, 
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with  otudionBly  graceful  disposition  of  the  masses  of  ]i 
and  shade.  The  greater  number  of  flamboyant  chtn 
of  France  are  cut  out  of  an  adhesive  chalk ;  and 
fantasy  of  their  latest  decoration  was,  in  great  part, 
duced  by  the  facility  of  obtauiing  contrast  of  black  sp 
undercut,  with  white  tracery  easily  left  in  sweeping 
interwoven  rods — the  lavish  use  of  wood  in  don* 
architecture  materially  increasing  the  habit  of  delist: 
branched  complexity  of  line.  These  points,  howevi 
must  reserve  for  illustration  in  my  lectures  on  arch. 
turn  To-day.  I  dull  limit  myself  to  the  ilhietratioi 
elementary  sculptural  structure  in  the  best  materia! 
that  is  to  say,  in  crystalline  marble,  neither  soft  enouc 
enconrage  the  caprice  of  the  workman,  nor  hard  em 
to  resist  his  will. 

139.0.    By    the    true    "Providence"    of    Katare 
ick  which  is  thus  submissive  has  been   in   some   pi 
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Is  employed  in  their  best  statues  for  its  jet  more  a.ift  and 
flesh-like  brightness,  receptive  also  of  the  most  delicate 
colour— {therefore  to  this  day  the  favourite  ground  oi 
miniature  painters).  In  like  manner,  the  existence  of 
quarries  of  peach-coloured  marble  within  twelve  miles  of 
Verona,  and  of  white  marble  and  green  serpentine  be- 
tween Pisa  and  Genoa,  defined  the  manner  both  of 
sculpture  and  architecture  for  all  the  Gothic  buildings  of 
Italy.  No  Bubtlety  of  education  could  have  formed  a 
high  school  of  art  without  these  materials. 

160.  Next  to  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  substance 
which  will  take  a  perfectly  sharp  edge,  1b  essential ;  and 
this  not  merely  to  admit  fine  delineation  in  the  sculpture 
itself,  but  to  secure  a  delightful  precision  in  placing  the 
blocks  of  which  it  ia  composed.  For  the  possession  of 
too  fine  marble,  as  far  as  regards  the  work  itself,  is  a 
temptation  instead  of  an  advantage  to  an  inferior  sculptor; 
and  the  abuse  of  the  facility  of  undercutting,  especially 
of  undercutting  so  as  to  leave  profiles  defined  by  an  edge 
against  shadow,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  decline  of 
style  in  such  encrusted  bas-reliefs  as  those  of  the  Certosa 
of  Pavia  and  its  contemporary  monuments.  Bnt  no 
undue  temptation  ever  exists  as  to  the  fineness  of  block 
fitting ;  nothing  contributes  to  give  so  pure  and  healthy  a 
tone  to  sculpture  as  the  attention  of  the  builder  to  the 
jointing  of  his  stones;  and  his  having  both  the  power  to 
make  them  fit  so  perfectly  as  not  to  admit  of  the  slightest 
portion  of  cement  showing  externally,  and  the  Bki'l  to 
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,  if  needful,  and  to  luggest  always,  t 
in  cementlese  construction.  Plate  X.  represents  a  i 
of  entirely  fine  Lomhardic  building,  the  eeutiul  poi 
of  the  arch  in  the  Duomo  of  Verona,  which  corresp 
to  that  of  tlie  porch  of  San  Zenone,  represented  in  f 
L  In  both  these  pieces  of  building,  the  only  line 
traces  the  architrave  round  the  arch,  is  that  of  the 
sonry  joint ;  jet  this  line  is  drawn  with  extremes!  Bubt 
with  intention  of  delighting  the  eye  by  its  relatioi 
varied  curvature  to  the  arch  itself;  and  it  is  just  as  n 
considered  as  the  finest  pen-line  of  a  Raphael  dran 
Every  joint  of  the  stone  is  used,  in  like  manner,  as  a 
black  line,  which  the  slightest  sign  of  cement  w 
spoil  like  a  blot.  And  bo  proud  is  the  builder  of  his 
jointing,  and  so  fearless  of  any  distortion  or  strain  spoi 
the  adjustment  afterwards,  that  in  one  place  lie  runs 
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let  weather,  and  the  carved  parts  be  as  much  protected 

possible  by  the  masses  left  around  them, 
162.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  clearly  to  trace  th« 
itline  of  subject  with  an  incision  approximating  in 
:tiou  to  that  of  the  furrow  of  a  plough,  only  more 
■sided.  A  fine  sculptor  strikes  it,  as  his  chisel  Leans, 
freely,  on  marble ;  an  Egyptian,  in  hard  rock,  cuts  it 
sharp,  as  in  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  any  case,  you 
have  a  result  somewhat  like  the  upper  figure,  Plate  XL, 
in  which  I  show  you  the  most  elementary  indication  of 
form  possible,  by  cutting  the  outline  of  the  typical  archaic 
Greek  head  with  an  incision  like  that  of  a  Greek  triglvph, 
only  not  so  precise  in  edge  or  slope,  as  it  is  to  be  modified 
afterwards. 

1C3.  Kow,  the  simplest  thing  we  can  do  next,  is  to 
round  off  the  flat  surface  wit/tin  the  incision,  and  put 
what  form  we  can  get  into  the  feebler  projection  of  it 
thus  obtained.  The  Egyptians  do  this,  often  with  ex- 
quisite skill,  and  then,  as  I  showed  yon  in  a  former  lecture, 
colour  the  whole — using  the  incision  as  an  outline.  Such 
a  method  of  treatment  is  capable  of  good  service  in 
representing,  at  little  cost  of  pains,  subjects  in  distant 
effect,  and  common,  or  merely  picturesque,  robji 
near.  To  show  you  what  it  is  capable  of,  and  what 
coloured  sculpture  would  be  in  its  rudest  type,  I  have 
prepared  the  coloured  relief   of   the  John  Dory*  as  a 

*  This  relief  in  dow  araoug  the  other  cants  which  I  have  placed  to  thi 
tower  school  in  the  University  golleriea. 
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natural  history  drawing  for  distant  effect  Yon  I 
also,  tliat  I  meant  him  to  be  ugly — as  iigly  as  ativ  nv 
can  well  be.  In  time,  I  hope  to  show  you  prettier  !! 
— peacocks  and  kingfishers, — butterflies  mid  flower 
grounds  of  gold,  and  the  like,  as  they  were  in  Bya 
work.  I  shall  expect  you,  in  right  use  of  your  sest 
faculties,  to  like  those  better  Uiau  what  I  show  you  U: 
But  it  is  now  a  question  of  method  only ;  and  if  yon 
look,  after  the  lecture,  first  at  the  mere  white  relief 
then  see  how  much  may  be  gained  by  a  few  dash 
colour,  audi  as  a  practised  workman  could  lay  in  a  qn 
of  an  hour,— the  whole  forming,  if  well  done,  aim 
deceptive  image — you  will,  at  least,  Lave  the  rant; 
power  in  Egyptian  sculpture  clearly  expressed  to  von 
ltJ4.  lint  for  fine  sculpture,  wc  mutt  ndvanec  b\ 
other  methods.  If  we  carve  the  subject  with  real  delii 
ist  shadow  of  the  incision  will  interfere  with  its 
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of  Btane,  which,  however  you  afterwards  carve  it,  can 
but,  at  its  most  projecting  point,  reach  the  level  of  the 
external  plane  surface  out  of  which  it  was  mapped,  and 
defined  by  a  depression  round  it ;  that  depression  beitig  at 
first  a  mere  trench,  then  a  moat  of  a  certain  width,  of 
which  the  outer  eloping  bank  is  in  contact,  as  a  limiting 
geometrical  line,  with  the  laterally  salient  portions  of 
sculpture.  This,  I  repeat,  Is  the  primal  construction  of 
good  bas-relief,  implying,  first,  perfect  protection  to  its 
Burface  from  any  transverse  blow,  and  a  geometrically 
limited  space  to  he  occupied  by  the  design,  into  which  it 
shall  pleasantly  (and  as  yon  shall  ultimately  see,  ingenious- 
ly,) contract  itself:  implying,  secondly,  a  determined 
depth  of  projection,  which  it  shall  rarely  reach,  and  never 
exceed :  and  implying,  finally,  the  production  of  the 
whole  piece  with  the  least  possible  labor  of  chisel  and 
loss  of  stone. 

166.  And  these,  which  are  the  first,  are  very  nearly  the 
last  constructive  laws  of  sculpture.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  mnch  they  include,  and  how  much  of 
minor  propriety  in  treatment  their  observance  involves. 

In  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon,  by  the  professor  of  architecture  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  M.  Emile  Boutmy,  you  will  find  it  noticed 
that  the  Greeks  do  not  usually  weaken,  by  carving,  the 
constructive  masses  of  their  building;  but  put  their 
chief  sculpture  in  the  empty  spaces  between  the  triglyphs, 
or  beneath  die  roof.     This  is  true ;  but  in  so  doing,  thei 
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merely  bnild  their  panel  instead  of  carving  It ;  they 

cept  no  less  than  the  Goths,  the  laws  of  recess  and  lim; 
tion,  aa  being  vital  to  the  safety  and  dignity  of  their 
eign ;  and  their  noblest  recumbent  statues  are,  const* 
tively,  the  fillings  of  the  acute  extremity  of  a  panel 
the  form  of  an  obtusely  eummited  triangle, 

167,  In  gradual  descent  from  that  severest  type,  ' 
will  find  that  an  immense  quantity  of  sculpture  of 
times  and  styles  may  be  generally  embraced  under 
notion  of  a  mass  hewn  ont  of,  or,  at  least,  placed  h 

sculpture  being  always  designed  with  reference  to  its  p 
tiun  in  Bnuh  reeeasj  and,  therefore,  to  the  effect  of 
buililiug  out  of  which  the  recess  is  hewn. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  our  inquiry,  I  will 
first  suppose  no  surrounding  protective  ledge  to  exist,  a 
that  the  area  of  stone  we   have  to  deal  wilh   is  pfinplv 
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pin  it  to  the  wall,  any  ordinary  trained  sculptor,  or  even 
a  mechanical  workman,  could  produce  bas  relief  ;  but  the 
business  is  to  carve  a  round  thing  out  of  B.flat  tiling ;  to 
carve  an  apple  out  of  a  biscuit ! — to  conquer,  as  a  subtle 
Florentine  has  here  conquered,*  his  marble,  so  as  not  only 
to  get  motion  into  what  is  most  rigidly  fixed,  but  to  get 
boundlessness  into  what  is  most  narrowly  bounded ;  and 
carve  Madonna  and  Child,  rolling  clouds,  flying  angels, 
and  space  of  heavenly  air  behind  all,  out  of  a  film  of  stone 
not  the  third  of  an  inch  thick  where  it  is  thickest. 

169.  Carried,  however,  to  such  a  degree  of  subtlety  as 
this,  and  with  60  ambitious  and  extravagant  aim,  bas-relief 
becomes  a  tour-de-force ;  and,  you  know,  I  have  just  told 
you  all  tours-de-force  are  wrong.  The  true  law  of  1 
relief  is  to  begin  with  a  depth  of  incision  proparn; 
justly  to  the  distance  of  the  observer  and  the 
of  the   subject,   and  out  of  that  rationally 


depth,  neither  increased  for  ostentation  of  csfiefi.  ult  di- 
minished for  ostentation  of  skill,  to  do 
will  be  easily  visible  to  an  observer.  f^c< 
an  average  human  amount  of  atxemjL.  jot  z»  r  :  -*.^ 
into,  or  critically  scrutinize  the  v: 
1 70.  I  cannot  arrest  yon  to  <±bt  "i; 


of  the  laws  of  sight  and  ^""^  -rzn^i  £•?--:-:- 
proper  depth  of  bas-relief,  frowst  i^:  i-yi- 
then  observe  what  a  precy  J 


*  Tho  reference  ii  to  a 
work  in  the  Kenaqgtoft 
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varying  cluster  of  problems,  will  be  offered  too*. 
might,  at  first,  imagine  that,  given  what  we  may  eal 
scale  of  solidity,  or  scale  of  depth,  tho  diminution  i 
nature  would  be  in  regular  proportion,  us  for  instant 
tlie  real  depth  of  your  subject  be,  suppose  a  foot, and 
depth  of  jour  bas-relief  an  inch,  then   the  parts  of  t 
real  subject  which  were  6ix  inches  round   the  aide  d 
would  be  carved,  you  might  imagine,  at  the  depth  of  hall 
an-inch,  and  so  tho  whole  tiling  mechanically  reduced  fa 
scale.     But  not  a  bit  of  it.     Here  is  a  Greek  bas-reiii; 
of  a  chariot  with  two  horses  (upper  figure,  Plate  X.XI 
Your   whole    subject   has   therefore    the    depth    of   tw 
horses  side  by  side,  say  six  or  eight  feet.      Your  bas-relu 
has,  on  the  scale,*  say  the  depth  of  the  third  of  an   inc 
Now,  if  you  gave  only  the  sixth  of  an  inch  for   the  dept 
of  the  off  horse,  and,  ili vi.linjr  him  again,  only  the  fcwelfi 
of  aii    inch  fur  that,  of  each   foreleg, 
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nillow  line:  knowing  that,  if  lie  deepened  thai",  lie  would 

ive  the  nearest  horse  the   look  of  having  a  tliiek  nose  : 

A'horeas,  by  keeping  that  line  down,  he  has  not  only  made 

-the  htad  itself  more  delicate,  but  detached  it  from  the 

'  other  by  giving  no  cast  shadow,  and  left  the   shadow 

r  below  to  serve  for  thickness  of  breast,  cutting  it  as  sharp 

*  down  as  he  possibly  can,  to  make  it  bolder. 

171.  Here  is  a  fine  piece  of  business  we  have  got  into ! 
—even  supposing  that  all  this  selection  and  adaptation 
were  to  be  contrived  under  constant  laws,  and  related 
only  to  the  expression  of  given  forms.  But  the  Greek 
sculptor,  all  this  while,  is  not  only  debating  and  deciding 
how  to  show  what  he  wants,  but,  much  more,  debating 
and  deciding  what,  as  he  can't  show  everything,  he  will 
choose  to  show  at  all.  Thus,  being  himself  interested, 
and  supposing  that  you  will  be,  in  the  manner  of  the 
driving,  he  takes  great  pains  to  carve  the  reins,  to  show 
you  where  they  are  knotted,  and  how  they  are  fastened 
round  the  driver's  Waist  (you  recollect  how  Hippolytua 
was  lost  by  doing  that),  but  he  does  not  care  the  least  bit 
about  the  chariot,  and  having  rather  more  geometry  than 
lie  likes  in  the  cross  and  circle  of  one  wheel  of  it,  entirely 
omits  the  other ! 

172.  I  think  you  must  see  by  this  time  that  the 
sculptor's  is  not  quite  a  trade  which  you  can  teach  like 
brickmaking ;  nor  its  produce  an  article  of  which  you 
cau  supply  any  quantity  "  demanded  "  for  the  next  rail- 
road waiting-room.     It  may  perhaps,  indeed,  seem  to  you 
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that,  in  the  difficulties  thus  presented  by  it,  baa-rclief  is 

volvcs  more  direct  exertion  of  intellect  than  finished  sol  1 4 
sculpture.  It  is  not  so,  however.  The  questions  involve 
by  baa- relief  are  of  a  more  curious  and  amusing  kiitJ 
requiring  great  variety  of  expedients ;  though  uoue  excep 
such  as  a  true  workmanly  instinct  delights  in  inventing 
and  invents  easily;  but  design  in  solid  sculpture  involve 
considerations  of  weight  in  mass,  of  balance,  of  pa 
spective  and  opposition,  in  projecting  forms,  and  of  n 
straint  for  those  which  must  not  project,  such  as  none  ul 
the  greatest  masters  have  ever  completely  solved  ;  an 
tliey,  not  always? ;  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  comp 
sitinn  so  as  to  be  agreeable  from  points  of  view  on  u 
Bides  of  it,  being,  itself,  arduous  enongfo, 

17-*!.  Thus  far,  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  la^ 
of  Btriustlire  relating  to  the  projection  of  the  mass  wide 
becomes    itself  the  sculpture.      Another  most  interest  in 
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Of  the  structural  terras  of  that  work  you  now  know 
enough  to  understand  that  the  schools  of  good  sculpture, 
considered  in  relation  to  projection,  divide  themselves  bit'1 
Four  entirely  distinct  groups: — 

1st.  Flat  Relief,  in  which  the  surface  is,  in  many  places, 
absolutely  flat;  and  the  expression  depends 
greatly  on  the  lines  of  its  outer  contour,  and  on 
fine-  incisions  within  them. 
2nd.  Bound  Relief,  in  which,  as  in  the  best  coins,  the 
sculptured  mass  projects  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
complete  modulation  into  form,  but  ia  not  auy- 
where  undercut.  The  formation  of  a  coin  by 
the  blow  of  a  die  necessitates,  of  course,  the 
severest  obedience  to  this  law. 
3rd.  Edged  Relief.  Undercutting  admitted,  so  as  to 
throw  out  the  forms  against  a  background  of 
shadow. 
4th.  Full  Relief.  The  statue  completely  solid  in  form, 
and  unreduced  in  retreating  depth  of  it,  yet  con- 
nected locally  with  some  definite  port  of  the 
building,"  so  as  to  be  still  dependent  on  the 
shadow  of  its  background  and  direction  of  pro- 
tective line. 
176".  Let  me  recommend  you  at  onco  to  take  whatpaina 
may  be  needfid  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  these  foui 
kinds  of  sculpture,  for  the  distinctions  between  thom  are 
not  founded  on  mere  differences  in  gradation  of  depth. 
They  are  truly  four  species,  or  orders,  of  sculpture,  «e 


iX±Tm±  ncnrucL 

adi  ether  by  determined  charartem      I  fc 

von  may  hare  noted,  hitherto  in  my  Lectures,  t 

"-relief  almost  indiscriminately  for  all,  I 

Tee  of  luviiei     ar  * '  *    ess  (if  relief   is  uot   the 

ion,  bur    the    method  i       reliet.      Observe    again, 

■efore — 

If  a  portion  of  the  surface  h>  absolutely   flat, 
i  the  first  order — Flat  Relief. 
If   every  portiou  of  the   surface   is  rounded, 
■une  undercut,  yon  have  Round  Relief — essentially  I 
of  teals  and  coins. 

C.  If  any  part  of  the  edges  be  undercut,  bat 
general  projection  of  sob'd  form  reduced,  you  have  what 
I  think  you  may  conveniently  call  Foliate  Relief,— the 
parts  of  the  design  overlapping  each  other  in  places,  like 
edges  of  leaves. 

D.  If  the  undercutting  is  bold  and  deep,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  solid  form  unreduced,  you  have  full  relief. 

Learn  these  four  names  at  once  by  heart : — 

Flat  Relief. 

Round  Relief. 

Foliate  Relief. 

Full  Relief. 
And  whenever  you  look  at  any  piece  of  sculpture,  deter- 
mine first  to  which  of  these  classes  it  belongs ;  R"d  then 
consider  how  the  sculptor  has  treated  it  with  reference 
to  the  necessary  structure— that  reference,  remember, 
being  partly  to  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  mate- 
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(rial,  partly  to  the  means  of  light  and  shade  at  his  com- 
mand. 

177.  To  take  a  single  instance.  Ton  know,  fur  those 
many  years,  I  have  been  telling  our  architects  with  all  the 
force  of  voice  I  had  in  me,  that  they  could  design  nothing 
until  they  could  carve  natural  forms   rightly.      Many 


Imagined  that  work  was  easy;  bnt  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  it  be  or  not.  In  Plate  XII.,  1  have  drawn,  with 
approximate  accuracy,  a  cluster  of  Phillyrea  leaves  as 
they  grow.  Now,  if  we  wanted  to  cut  them  in  bas-relief, 
the  first  thing  we  should  have  to  consider  would  be  the 
position  of  their  outline  on  the  marble ; — here  it  is,  m  far 
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down  as  the  spring  of  the  leaves.  But  do  you  s 
is  what  an  ordinary  sculptor  could  either  lay  for  til 
sketch,  or  contemplate  as  &  limit  to  be  worked  dow 
Then  consider  how  the  interlacing  and  springing  o 
leaves  can  be  expressed  within  this  outline.  It  mi 
done  by  leaving  such  projection  in  the  marble  as  will 
the  light  in  the  same  proportion  as'  the  drawing  dt- 
and  a  Florentine  workman  could  do  it,  for  close  I 
without  driving  one  incision  deeper,  or  raising  a  f 
surface  higher,  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Tndee 
sculptor  Of  the  finest  time  would  design  such  a  con 
cluster  of  leaves  as  this,  except  for  bronze  or  iron  v 
they  would  take  simpler  contours  for  imirble  ■  bu1 
laws  uf  treatment;  would,  under  these  eouditiauB  re 
just  as  stciet;  .and  you  may,  perhaps,  believe  me 
when  1  tell  yon  that,  in  any  piece  of  filic  structural  s 


5t  be 

irwht 


down  as  the  spring  of  the  leaves.  But  do  yon  suppose  that 
is  what  an  ordinary  sculptor  could  either  lay  for  his  first 
Bketcli,  or  contemplate  as  a  limit  to  be  worked  down  to! 
Then  consider  how  the  interlacing  and  springing  of  the 
loaves  can  ho  expressed  within  this  outline.  It  must  lie 
done  by  leaving  such  projection  in  the  marble  as  will 
the  light  in  the  same  proportion  as*  the  drawing  does 
and  a  Florentine  workman  could  do  it,  for  close  sight, 
without  driving  one  incision  deeper,  or  raising  a  singl 
surface  higher,  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Indeed,  no 
sculptor  of  the  finest  time  would  design  such  a  corap] 

I  cluster  of  leaves  as  this,  except  for  bronze  or  iron  woi 
they  would  take  simpler  contours  for  marble ;  but 
laws  of  treatment  would,  under  these  conditions,  rem. 
just  as  strict:  and  you  may,  perhaps,  believe  me  n> 
when  I  tell  you  that,  in  any  piece  of  tine  structural  scul] 
ture  by  the  great  masters,  there  is  more  subtlety  an< 
noble  obedience  to  lovely  laws  than  could  be  explaii 
to  yon  if  I  took  twenty  lectures  to  do  it  in,  instead 
one. 

178.  There  remains  yet  a  point  of  mechanical  treat- 
ment, on  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  at  all ;  nor  that 
the  least  important, — namely,  the  actual  method  and  style 
of  handling.  A  great  sculptor  uses  his  tools  exactly  a 
painter  his  pencil,  and  yon  may  recognize  the  decision 
his  thought,  and  glow  of  his  temper,  no  less  in  the  work 
mauship  than  the  design.  The  modern  system  of  model 
.ing  the  work  in  clay,  getting  it  into  form  by  machinery. 


of 
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and  by  the  hands  of  subordinates,  and  touching  it  at  last, 
if  indeed  the  (so  called)  sculptor  touch  it  at  all,  only  to 
correct  their  inefficiencies,  renders  the  production  of  good 
work  in  marble  a  physical  impossibility.  The  first  result 
of  it  is  that  the  sculptor  thinks  in  clay  instead  of  marble, 
and  loses  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
brittle  substance.  The  second  is  that  neither  he  nor  the 
public  recognize  the  touch  of  the  chisel  as  expressive  of 
]>ersonal  feeling  or  power,  and  that  nothing  is  looked  for 
except  mechanical  polish. 

179.  The  perfectly  simple  piece  of  Greek  relief  repre- 
resented  in  Plate  XIIL,  will  enable  you  to  understand  at 
once, — examination  of  the  original,  at  your  leisure,  will 
prevent  you,  I  trust,  from  ever  forgetting—  That  is  meant 
by  the  virtue  of  handling  in  sculpture. 

The  projection  of  the  heads  of  the  four  horses,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  is  certainly  not  more,  altogether,  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  flat  ground,  and  the 
one  in  front  does  not  in  reality  project  more  than  the  one 
behind  it,  yet,  by  mere  drawing,*  you  see  the  sculptor  has 
got  them  to  appear  to  recede  in  due  order,  and  by  the  soft 
rounding  of  the  flesh  surfaces,  and  modulation  of  the 
veins,  he  has  taken  away  all  look  of  flatness  from  the 
necks.  He  has  drawn  the  eyes  and  nostrils  with  dark  in- 
cision, careful  as  the  finest  touches  of  a  painter's  pencil : 

*  This  plate  has  been  executed  from  a  drawing*  by  Mr.  Burgess,  in 
which  he  has  followed  the*  curves  of  incision  with  exquisite  care,  and 
preserved  the  effect  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  where  a  photograph 
would  have  lost  it  by  exaggerating  accidental  stains. 
7* 
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aiid  by  tlie  liands  of  subordinates,  awl  touching  it  at  last, 
if  indeed  the  (so  called)  sculptor  touch  it  at  all,  only  to 
correct  their  inefficiencies,  renders  the  production  of  good 
work  in  marble  a  physical  impossibility.  The  first  result 
of  it  is  that  the  sculptor  thinks  in  clay  instead  of  marble, 
and  loses  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
brittle  substance.  The  second  is  that  neither  he  nor  the 
public  recognize  the  touch  of  the  chisel  as  expressive  of 
]>ersonal  feeling  or  power,  and  that  nothing  is  looked  for 
except  mechanical  polish. 

179.  The  perfectly  simple  piece  of  Greek  relief  repre- 
resented  in  Plate  XIII.,  will  enable  you  to  understand  at 
once, — examination  of  the  original,  at  your  leisure,  will 
prevent  you,  I  trust,  from  ever  forgetting—  "vhat  is  meant 
by  the  virtue  of  handling  in  sculpture. 

The  projection  of  the  heads  of  the  four  horses,  one  bo- 
hind  the  other,  is  certainly  not  more,  altogether,  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  flat  ground,  and  the 
one  in  front  does  not  in  reality  project  more  than  the  one 
behind  it,  yet,  by  mere  drawing,*  you  see  the  sculptor  has 
got  them  to  appear  to  recede  in  due  order,  and  by  the  soft 
rounding  of  the  flesh  surfaces,  and  modulation  of  the 
veins,  he  has  taken  away  all  look  of  flatness  from  the 
necks.  lie  has  drawn  the  eyes  and  nostrils  with  dark  in- 
cision, careful  as  the  finest  touches  of  a  painter's  pencil : 

*  This  plate  has  been  executed  from  a  drawing"  by  Mr.  Burgess,  in 
which  he  has  followed  the*  curves  of  incision  with  exquisite  care,  and 
preserved  the  effect  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  where  a  photograph 
would  have  lost  it  by  exaggerating  accidental  stains. 
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and  then,  at  last,  when  he  comes  to  the  i 
fly  hand  and  chisel  with  their  full  force,  and  wheic» 
workman,  (above  all,  if  he  had  modelled  the  thing  in 
first,)  would  have  lost  himself  in  laborious  imitatkx 
hair,  the  Greek  has  strnek  the  tresses  ont  with  augnli 
cisions,  deep  driven,  every  one  in  appointed  place 
deliberate  curve,  yet  flowing  so  free  under  his  noble 
that  you  cannot  alter,  without  harm,  the  bending  of 
single  ridge,  nor  contract,  nor  extend,  a  point  of  I 
A]id  if  you  will  look  back  to  Plate  IX.  yon  will  ee 
diffcreiwe  between  this  sharp  incision,  used  to  KB 
horec-hftir,  and  the  soft  incision  with  intervening  rou 
ridge,  used  to  express  the  hair  of  Apollo  Chrveoco 
and,  beneath,  the  cibligaely  ridged  incision  used  to  ex 
the  plmues  of  iiis  swan;  in  both  these  cases  the  ham 
being  much  mure  slow,  biv;iu*<;  the  cn^ravinc  js  in  TJJ 
lint  the  structural  import  since  of  incision,  as  the  nieai 
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their  kind ;  and  both  of  them,  while  exquisitely  finished 
st  the  telling  points,  showing,  on  all  their  unregarded  sur- 
faces, the  rough  furrow  of  the  fast-driven  chisel,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  edge  of  a  common  paving-stone. 

180.  Let  mo  suggest  to  you,  in  conclusion,  one  most  in- 
teresting point  of  mental  expression  in  these  necessary  as- 
pects of  finely  executed  sculpture.  I  have  already  again 
and  again  pressed  on  your  attention  the  beginning  of  the 
arte  of  men  in  the  make  aud  use  of  the  ploughshare. 
Read  more  carefully — you  might  indeed  do  well  to  learn 
at  once  by  heart, — the  twenty-seven  lines  of  the  Fourth 
Pythian,  which  describe  the  ploughing  of  Jason.  There 
is  nothing  grander  extant  in  human  fancy,  nor  set  down 
in  human  words:  but  this  great  mythical  expression  of 
the  conquest  of  the  earth-clay,  and  brute-force,  by  vital 
energy,  will  become  yet  more  interesting  to  yon 
hen  you  reflect  what  enchantment  has  been  cut,  on 
whiter  clay,  by  the  tracing  of  finer  furrows; — what  the 
delicate  and  consummate  arts  of  man  have  done  by  the 
ploughing  of  marble,  and  granite,  and  iron.  You  will 
daily  more  and  more,  as  you  advance  in  actual  prac- 
how  tlib  primary  manual  art  of  engraving,  in  the 
steadiness,  clearness,  and  irrevocableness  of  it,  is  the  best 
art-discipbue  that  can  be  given  either  to  mind  or  hand  ;* 


the  coi 

when  2 

white 

delics 

plong 

learn 

tice,  1 


*  That  it  was  also,  in  Hon 
U  proved  by  Lucian's  nccc 
fjmwitf,  literally  "in-outtai 
Mid  an  eartheiiwure  tablet  to 


cases,  the  curliest  that  the  Greeks  gave, 
it  of  his  first  lesson  at  his  ancle's;  tie 
—being  the  first  tool  put  into  his  hand, 
t  upon,  which  the  boy  pressing  too  hard. 


presently  breiiks  ; — get*,  beaten — goes  horns  crying,  and  becomes,  after 
la  dream  above  quoted,  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  sculptcr. 
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you  will  recognize  one  law  of  right,  pronouncing  itself  it 
the  well-resolved  work  of  every  age;  you  will  sec  tha 
firmly  traced  and  irrevocable  incision  determining  not 
only  the  forms,  but,  in  great  part,  the  moral  temper,  of  all 
vitally  progressive  art ;  3*011  will  trace  the  same  principle 
and  power  in  the  furrows  which  the  oblique  sun  Bhi 
the  granite  of  his  own  Egyptian  city, — in  the  while 
scratch  of  the  stylus  through  the  colour  on  a  Greek  viugH- 
in  the  first  delineation,  on  the  we1  wall,  of  the  grQU^PK 
an  Italian  fresco;  in  the  unerring  and  unaltembl^Hoiieh 
of  the  great  engraver  of  Nuremberg, — and  in  flw  deep 
driven  and  deep  bitten  ravines  of  metal  by  whicm  Tinner 
closed,  in  embossed  limits,  the  shadows  of  me  Liber 
Btudionun.  * 

Learn,  therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  the  force  of  the 
great  Greek  word,  xapdaato ; — and,  give  me  pardon — if 
you  think  pardon  needed,  that  I  ask  you  also  to  learn  the 
full  moaning  of  the  English  word  derived  from  it.  Here, 
at  the  Ford  of  the  Oxen  of  Jason,  are  other  furrows  to  be 
driven  than  these  in  the  marble  of  Penteliona.  The 
fruitful  lest,  or  the  fatallest  of  all  ploughing  is  that  by  the 
thoughts  of  your  youth,  on  the  white  field  uf  its  Imagina- 
tion. For  by  these,  either  down  to  the  disturbed  spirit, 
"  Kexoirrai  xat  ^apdaaiTai.  ireSav ;  "  or  around  the  quiet 
ipirit,  and  on  all  the  laws  of  conduct  that  hold  it,  as  a 
fair  vase  its  frankincense,  are  ordained  the  pure  colonji, 
and  engraved  the  just  Characters,  of  -Eonian  life. 
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18]«t  can  scarcely  be  needful  for  me  to  tell  even  the 

ywiger  Members    of   my    present    audience,  that    the 

pditions   necessary  for  the    production   of    a    perfect 

jhool  of  sculpture  have   only   twice   been  met  in   the 

tory  of  the  world,  and  then  for  a  short  time ;  nor  for 
short  time  only,  but  also  ic  narrow  districts,  namely,  in 
the  valleys  and  Islands  of  Ionian  Greece,  and  in  the  strip 
of  land  deposited  by  the  Arno,  between  the  Apennine 
crests  and  the  sea. 

All  other  schools,  except  these  two,  led  severally  by 
Athene  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  by  Florence 
in  the  fifteenth  of  our  own  era,  are  imperfect;  and  the 
best  of  them  are  deriva*ive :  these  two  are  consummate  in 
themselves,  and  the  origin  of  what  is  best  in  others. 

182.  And  observe,  these  Athenian  and  Florentine 
Bi-hools  are  both  of  equal  rank,  as  essentially  original  and 
independent.  The  Florentine,  being  subsequent  to  the 
Oxreck,  borrowed  much  from  it ;  but  it  would  have  existed 
just   as  strongly — and,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  mora 
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obly — had  it  been  the  flint,  instead  of  the  latter  < 
two.  The  task  set  to  each  of  these  might!  est  of  iW 
nations  was,  indeed,  practically  the  same,  and  as  hardtr 
[he  une  as  to  the  other.  The  Greeks  found  Phcetuda 
and  Etruscan  art  monstrous,  and  had  to  make  thorn  huuuui 
The  Italians  found  Byzantine  and  Norman  art  monstr>M 
and  had  to  make  them  human.  The  original  power  ii 
the  one  case  is  easily  traced ;  in  the  other  it  has  parilv  V 
be  unmasked,  because  the  change  at  Florence  was,  'a 
many  points,  suggested  and  stimulated  by  the  forme 
Bt-JiotJ.  Cut  we  mistake  in  supposing  that  Athena  tangiil 
Floi'ciM-e  the  laws  of  design;  she  taught  her,  in  reality 
only  the  duly  of  truth. 

183.  You  remember  that  I  told  you  the  highest  ar 
could  do  no  more  than  rightly  represent  the  human  form 
This  is  the  simple  test,  then,  of  a  perfect  school, — that  i 
has  represented  the  human  form,  so  that  it  is  impossible  t< 
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which,  by  command  of  his  religion,  it  became  his  pride  to 
jspiae,  and  his  safety  to  mortify. 

lJvi  The  genentl  course  of  your  study  here  renders  it 
Bumble  that  you  should  he  accurately  acquainted  with 
i  leading  principles  of  Greek  sculpture;  but  I  cannot 
lay  these  before  you  without  giving  undue  prominence  to 
ime  of  the  special  merits  of  that  school,  unless  I  pre- 
riously  indicate  the  relation  it  holds  to  the  more  advanced, 
though  less  disciplined,  excellence  of  Christian  art. 

In  this  and  the  last  lecture  of  the  present  course,*  I 
shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  mass  for  you,  in  such  rnde 
and  diagram-like  outline  as  may  be  possible  or  intelligible, 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  two  schools,  completing 
and  correcting  the  details  of  comparison  afterwards  ;  and 
not  answering,  observe,  at  present,  for  any  generalization 
I  give  yon,  except  as  a  ground  for  subsequent  closer  and 
more  qualified  statements. 

And  in  carrying  out  this  parallel,  I  shall  speak  indiffer- 
ently of  works  of  sculpture,  and  of  the  modes  of  painting 
which  propose  to  themselves  the  same  objects  as  sculpture. 
And  this  indeed  Florentine,  as  opposed  to  Venetian, 
painting,  and  that  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  nearly 
always  did. 

*  The  cloning  Lecture,  on  the  religions  temper  of  the  Florentine, 
tbouph  neoeieary  for  the  complete  eiplnoatioa  of  the  subject  to  my 
class,  at  the  tiine,  introduced  new  pointa  of  inquiry  which  I  do  not 
ohoowe  to  lay  before  the  general  render  until  they  can  be  examined  in 
fuller  sequence.  The  present  volnme,  therefore,  closes  with  the  Sixth 
Lecture,  and  that  on  Christian  art  will  be  given  as  the  first  of  the  pub- 
lished courte  on  Florentine  Sculpture 
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1SS.  Socondly.  lii  the   Greek  V 
broad  and   full,  though  perfect];  i 
conical  profile ;— (yon  nrft  ollm 
outline  "i:  flie  right   breast,  i     ■ 
right  ann  is  loft  bare,  ami 
the  front  of  the  right  limb  and  km 
pure-  and  linn,  bat  lovely.     Thtf  pd 
hand  is  a  branching  :    ■'■ 
prominent.       These   signs 
function  is  child-bearing. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Italian  71 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable;  *l< 
almost  masculine  in  its  angles;  the  U. 
attractive,  and  she  lays  a  decorative  m 
the  earth.  These  signs  mean  that  H 
love  ;i-  tlie  strength  of  an  eternal  spb 
and  fur  ever  crowned  with  flowers,  tbn  I 
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with  the  sea,  or  clinging  to  her  body ;  only  the  front  trese 
of  it  is  caught  by  the  breeze  from  her  raised  forehead,  and 
lifted,  iu  the  place  where  the  tongues  of  fire  rest  on  the 
blows,  in  ehe  early  Christian  pictures  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  waving  fires  abide  upon  the  heada  of  Angelico's 
seraphim. 

190.  There  are  almost  endless  points  of  interest,  great 
and  small,  to  be  noted  in  these  differences  of  treatment 
This  binding  of  the  hair  by  the  single  fillet  marks  the 
straight  course  of  one  great  system  of  art  method,  from 
that  Greek  head  which  I  showed  you  on  the  archaic  coin  of 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  to  this  of  the  fifteenth 
of  our  own  era — nay,  when  you  look  close,  yon  will  see 
the  entire  action  of  the  head  depends  on  one  lock  of  hair 
falling  back  from  the  ear,  which  it  does  in  compliance 
with  the  old  Greek  observance  of  its  being  bent  there  by 
the  pressure  of  the  helmet.  That  rippling  of  it  down  her 
shoulders  comes  from  the  Athena  of  Corinth  ;  the  raising 
of  it  on  her  forehead,  from  the  knot  of  the  hair  of  -Diana, 
changed  into  the  vestal  fire  of  the  angelB.  But  chiefly, 
the  calmness  of  the  features  in  the  one  face,  and  their 
anxiety  in  the  other,  indicate  first,  indeed,  the  charac- 
teristic difference  in  every  conception  of  the  schools,  the 
Greek  never  representing  expression,  the  Italian  primarily 
seeking  it ;  but  far  more,  mark  for  us  here  the  utter 
change  in  the  conception  of  love ;  from  the  tranquil 
guide  and  queen  of  a  happy  terrestrial  domestic  life,  ac- 
cepting its  immediate  pleasures  and  natural  duties,  to  the 
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agonizing  hope  of  an  infinite  good,  and  the  ever  mingled 
joy  and  terror  of  a  love  divine  in  jealousy,  crying,  "  Set 
me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm  ; 
for  love  is  strong  aa  death,  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave," 

The  vast  issues  dependent  on  this  change  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  human  soul,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  show  you,  on  a  future  occasion:  in  my  present 
lecture,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  definition  of  the  temper 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  of  its  distinctions  from  Floren- 
tine in  the  treatment  of  any  subject  whatever,  be  it  love 
or  hatred,  hope  or  despair. 

These  great  differences  are  mainly  the  following. 

191.  1.  A  Greek  never  expresses  momentary  passion ; 
a  Florentine  looks  to  momentary  passion  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  skill. 

When  you  are  next  in  London,  look  carefully  in  the 
British  Museum  at  the  casts  from  the  statues  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  vKgina.  You  have 
there  Greek  work  of  definite  date;— about  (500  B.C.,  cer- 
tainly ljcforc  580 — of  the  purest  kind  ;  and  you  have  the 
representation  of  a  noble  ideal  subject,  the  combats  of 
the  --Eaeidte  at  Troy,  with  Athena  herself  looking  on. 
But  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  represent  expression 
in  the  features,  none  to  give  complexity  of  action  :r  ges- 
ture; there  is  no  struggling,  no  anxiety,  no  visible  tem- 
porary exertion  of  muscles.  There  are  fallen  figures,  one 
pulling  a  lance  out  of  his  wound",  and  others  in  attitudes 
of  attack  and  defence;  several   kneeling  to  draw  their 


and  by  the  hands  of  subordinates,  arid  touching  it  at  last, 
if  indeed  the  (bo  tailed)  sculptor  touch  it  at.  all,  only  to 
correct  their  inefficiencies,  renders  the  production  of  good 
work  in  marble  a  physical  impossibility.  The  first  result 
of  it  in  that  the  sculptor  thinks  in  clay  instead  of  marble, 
and  loses  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  proper  treatment  of  a 
brittle  substance.  The  second  is  that  neither  he  nor  the 
public  recognize  the  touch  of  the  chisel  as  expressive  of 
personal  feeling  or  power,  and  that  nothing  is  looked  for 
except  mechanical  polish. 

179.  The  perfectly  s'.ciple  piece  of  Greek  relief  repro> 
resented  in  Plate  XIII.,  will  enable  you  to  understand  at 
ante,— examination  of  the  original,  at  your  leisure,  will 
prevent  you,  I  trust,  from  ever  forgetting—  vhat  is  meant 
by  the  virtue  of  handling  in  sculpture. 

The  projection  of  the  heads  of  the  four  horses,  one  be- 
ind  the  other,  is  certainly  not  more,  altogether,  than 
three-i|  Darters  of  an  inch  from  the  flat  ground,  and  the 
duo  in  front  does  not  in  reality  project  more  than  the  one 
behind  it,  yet,  by  mere  drawing,*  you  see  the  sculptor  has 
got  them  to  appear  to  recede  in  due  order,  and  by  the  soft 
rounding  of  the  flesh  surfaces,  and  modulation  of  the 
veins,  ho  has  taken  away  all  look  of  flatness  from  the 
necks.  He  has  drawn  the  eyes  and  nostrils  with  dark  in- 
cision, careful  as  the  finest  touches  of  a  painter's  pencil; 

"  Thia  plate  htm  been  executed  from  a  drawing-  by  Mr.  Burgee*,  in 
which  he  has  followed  tho  curves  of  incision  with  exquisite  care,  and 
pioeerved  the  effect  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  where  a  photograph 
would  hare  lout,  it  b.v  exaggerating  accidental  stain*. 
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Dowa.     Bnt  all  inflict  and  suffer,  conqnei  or  expire,  wim 
the  same  smile. 

192.  Plate  XIV.  gives  you  examples,  from  more  ad- 
vanced art,  of  true  Greek  representation;  the  subject* 
being  the  two  contests  of  leading  import  to  llie  Greek 
heart — that  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  and  of  Hercules 
with  the  Netnean  Lion.  You  see  that  in  neither  ease  is 
there  the  slightest  effort  to  represent  the  \vaaa,  or  agony 
of  contest.  No  good  Greek  artist  would  have  you  behold 
the  suffering,  either  of  gods,  heroes,  or  men;  nor  allow 
vi'ii  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  their  contest  with 
evil  beasts,  or  evil  spirits.  All  Bitch  lower  sources  of  ax- 
cilemeut  are  to  lie  closed  to  you  ;  your  interest  is  to  be  in 
the  thoughts  involved  by  the  fact  of  the  war ;  and  in  the 
beauty  ■  >!•  rigbtoeas  of  form,  whether  active  or  inaettvs. 
I  have  to  work  out  this  subject  with  you  afterwards,  and 
to  compare  with  the  pure  Greek  method  of  thought,  that 
of  modern  dramatic  passion,  engrafted  on  it,  as  typically 

i  Turner's  contest  of  Apollo  and  the  Python:  in  the 
meantime,  be  content  with  the  statement  of  this  Hrst  great 
principle— that  a  Greek,  as  such,  never  expresses  nwnn'ii- 
twy  passion. 

193.  Secondly.  The  Greek,  as  such,  never  expresses 
personal  character,  while"  a  Florentine  holds  it  t<>  be  the 
ultimate  condition  of  beauty.  Yon  are  startled,  I  sup- 
pose, at  my  saying  this,  having  had  it  often  pointed  out  to 
you,  as  a  transcendent  piece  of  subtlety  in  Greek  art,  that 
p)  i  oonld  distinguish  Hercules  from  Apollo  by  his  being 
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stout,  and  Diana  from  Juno  by  her  licing  slender.    Tk  I 
in  very  true;  but  those  arc  general   distinctions  of  el»-  | 
not  special  distinctions  of  personal   character.     Etob  i 
general,  they  are  bodily,  not   menial.     They  arc  the  i*  I 
tinctione,  iu   fleshly   aspect,   between    aii    ath]<-t<-   tad  ^ 
musician, — between  a  matron   and  a  huntress;  but  in  w  I 
wise  distinguish  the  simple-hearted  hero  from  the  •iihtle 
Master  of  the  Mus-'g,  nor  the  wilful  and  fitful  girl-godda*   ' 
from  the  cruel  and  resolute  matron-goddess.     But  lodge 
for  yourselves; — In  the  successive  plates,  XV. — XVTIT,, 
I  show  you,*  typically  represented  as  the  pnjtecfresee?  ■■ 
nntioiiri,  ilie   Argive,  Cretan, and  Uciaian   Hera,  the  lit* 
i-i'iiuii    Demeter,  the   Athena  of  Corinth,  t ho    Artemis  of 
SyraenBe.;    ilie  fountain   Arctbusa  of   Syracuse,   and  the 
Sirem   Ligeia  of  Terin.i.     Kow,  of  these  bonds,  it  is  true 
Ehnt  some,  ore  mure  delicate  in  feature  than   the  i-est.  atjd 
fr'ine  -..Iter  in  expression  :  in  other  reBpOOte,  ean  you  traoe 
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were  to  take  the  celebrated  statues,  of  which  t 
three  are  extant,  not  one  of  them  excels  the  V« 
Mtsliis;  and  she,  as  I  have  already  asserted,  in  7*A*  ^**1 
i.f  the  Air,  has  nothing  notable  in  feature  except  d%OR  I 
and  simplicity.  Of  Athena  I  do  not  know  one  antLrnu  I 
type  of  great  beauty  ;  but  the  intense  ugliness  which  tin  I 
Greeks  could  tolerate  in  their  symbolism  of  her  willb*  I 
convincingly  proved  to  you  by  the  coin  represented  i 
Plate  VI.  You  need  only  look  at  two  or  three  vases  <i  ] 
the  best  time,  to  assure  yourselves  that  beauty  of  featun  I 
was,  in  popular  art,  not  only  unattahicd,  but  tmst  tempted; 

proof  uf  the  Greek  in  sensitiveness  to  the  most  ankle 
beauty — there  is  little  evidence  even  in  their  literature, 
ami  none  in  their  art,  of  their  having  ever  perceived  an* 
beauty  in  infancy,  or  early  childhood. 

V.K>.  The  Greeks,  then,  do  not  give  passion,  do  not  «*ive 
ehawieter,  liu  not  give  refined  or  naive  beauty.     Hut  von 
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England  catch  firet  on  their  hills  the  rain  of  tho  Atlantic, 
bo  the  western  Peloponnese  arrests,  in  the  clouds  of  the 
first  mountain  ranges  of  Arcadia,  the  moisture  of  the 
mediterranean ;  and  over  all  the  plains  of  Elis,  Pylos,  and 
Jlesseiie,  the  Btrength  and  sustenance  of  men  was  naturally 
felt  to  be  granted  by  Zeus;  as,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greece,  the  greater  clearness  of  the  air  by  the  power  of 
Athena.  If  you  will  reeolleet  tho  prayer  of  Rhea,  in  the 
single  line  of  Callimachus — "  Tata  tfxKr},  reiee  km  av-  tcoi 
8*  w&ives  i\atf>pai"  (compare  Pausanias  iv.  33,  afr  the 
beginning,) — it  will  mark  for  you  the  connection,  in  the 
Greek  mind,  of  the  birth  of  the  mountain  springs  of 
Arcadia  with  the  birth  of  Zeus.  And  the  centres  of 
Greek  thought  on  this  western  coast  are  necessarily  Elis, 
and,  (after  the  time  of  Epaminondas,)  Jlessene. 

196.  I  show  you  the  coin  of  Messene,  because  the 
splendid  height  and  form  of  Mount  Ithoine  were  more 
expressive  of  the  physical  power  of  Zens  than  the  lower 
hills  of  Olympia;  and  also  because  it  was  struck  just  at 
the  time  of  the  most  finished  and  delicate  Greek  art — a 
little  after  the  main  strength  of  Phidias,  hut  before 
decadence  had  generally  pronounced  itself.  The  coin  is 
a  silver  didrachm,  bearing  on  one  side  a  head  of  Demcter 
(Plate  XVI.,  at  the  top) ;  on  the  other  a  full  figure  of 
Zona  Aietophoros  (Plate  XIX.,  at  the  top) ;  tho  two 
together  signifying  the  sustaining  strength  cf  the  earth 
and  heaven  Look  first  at  the  head  of  Denieter.  It  is 
merely  meani  to  personify  fullness  of  harvest;  there  is  nc 
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mystery  in  it,  no  sadness,  no  vestige  of  the  expression 
Which  we  should  have  looked  for  in  any  effort  to  realize 
the  Greek  thoughts  of  the  Earth  Mother,  as  we  find  them 
spoken  by  the  poets.  But  take  it  merely  as  personifii 
Abundance ; — the  goddess  of  black  furrow  and  tawtr 
grass — how  commonplace  it  is,  and  how  poor!  The  hair 
is  grand,  and  there  is  one  stalk  of  wheat  set  in  it,  which 
is  enough  to  indicate  the  goddess  who  is  meant;  but,  in 
that  very  office,  ignoble,  for  it  shows  that  the  artist  could 
only  inform  you  that  this  was  Demeter  by  Bucb  a  symbol. 
How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  a  great  designer  to  have 
made  the  hair  lovely  with  fruitful  flowers,  and  the  features 
noble  in  mystery  of  gloom,  or  of  tenderness.  But  here 
you  have  nothing  to  interest  you,  except  the  on 
Greek  perfections  of  a  straight  nose  and  a  full  chin. 

197.  "We  pass,  on  the  reverse  of  the  die,  to  the  figure 
of  Zeus  Aiotophoi'oa.  Think  of  the  invocation  to  Zeus 
in  the  Suppliants,  (525),  "  King  of  Kings,  and  Happiest 
of  the  Happy,  Perfectest  of  the  Perfect  in  strength, 
abounding  in  all  things,  Jove — hear  us  and  be  With  il-  ;  " 
and  then,  consider  what  strange  phase  of  mind  it  was, 
which,  under  the  very  mountain-home  of  the  god,  waa 
content  with  this  symbol  of  him  as  a  well-fed  athlete, 
holding  a  diminutive  and  crouching  eagle  on  his  fist., 
The  features  and  the  right  hand  have  been  injured  in  this 
coin,  but  the  action  of  the  arms  shows  that  it  held  a 
thunderbolt,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  twisted  rays  were 
triple      Ln   the,   presumably    earlier,   coin    engraved    by 
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MOlingen  however,*  it  is  singly  pointed  only ;  and  the 
added  inscription  "IBI1M"  in  the  field,  renders  the 
conjecture  of  Millingcn  probable,  that  this  is  a  rude 
representation  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ithomates,  made  by 
Ageladas,  the  master  of  Phidias;  and  I  think  it  has, 
indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  endeavour,  by  a  workman  of 
more  advanced  knowledge,  and  more  vulgar  temper,  to 
pnt  the  softer  anatomy  of  later  schools  into  the  simple 
action  of  an  archaic  figure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is 
one  of  the  most  refined  cities  of  Greece  content  with  the 
figure  of  an  athlete  as  the  representative  of  their  own 
mountain  god ;  marked  as  a  divine  power  merely  by  the 
attributes  of  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt. 

198.  Lastly.  The  Greeks  have  not,  it  appears,  in  any 
supreme  way,  given  to  their  statues  character,  beauty,  or 
divine  strength.  Can  they  give  divine  sadness?  Shall 
we  find  in  their  artwork  any  of  that  pensiveness  and 
yearning  for  the  dead,  which  fills  the  chants  of  their 
tragedy  ?  I  suppose  if  anything  like  nearness  or  firmness 
of  faith  in  after-life  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  legend,  you 
might  look  for  it  in  the  stories  about  the  Island  of  I#uce, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of 
Achilles,  Patroclus,  Ajax  the  son  of  Oilcus,  and  Helen ; 
and  in  which  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Achilles  was 
washed  daily  by  the  sea-birds  with  their  wings,  dipping 
them  in  the  sea. 

•  Ancient  Cities  and  Kings,  PlAte  IV.     No.  90. 
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Now  it  happens  that  we  have  actually  on  a  coin  of  th* 
Locrians  the  representation  of  the  ghost  of  the  Lesser 
Ajax.  There  is  nothing  hi  the  history  of  hiirr.an  imagina- 
tion more  lovely,  'ban  their  leaving  always  a  place  for  liia 
spirit,  vacant  in  their  ranks  of  bottle.  But  here  is  their 
sculptural  representation  of  the  phantom;  (lower  figure, 
Plate  XIX.),  and  I  think  you  will  at  Quae  agree  with  me 
in  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  completely  unspiritnaL  You  might  more 
than  doubt  that  it.  could  have  been  meant  for  the  departed 
soul,  unless  you  were  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  little 
circlet  between  the  feet.  Ou  other  coins  you  find  hie 
name  inscribed  there,  but  in  this  you  have  his  habitation, 
the  haunted  Island  of  I.euce  itself,  with  the  waves  flowing 
round  it. 

199.  Again  and  again,  however,  I  have  to  remind  you, 
with  respect  to  these  apparently  frank  and  simple  fail- 
ures, that  the  Greek  always  intends  you  to  dunk  for 
yourself,  and  understand,  more  than  he  can  speak.  Take 
this  instance  at  oiu-  bauds,  the  trim  little  circlet  for  the 
Is-lugd  of  Leuce.  The  workman  knows  very  well  it  is  not 
like  the  island,  and  that  he  could  not  make  it  so ;  that,  at 
its  best,  Ids  sculpture  can  be  little  more  than  a  letter  ;  and 
yet,  in  putting  this  circlet,  and  its  encompassing  fretwork 
of  minute  waves,  ha  does  more  than  if  he  had  merely 
u  a  letter  L,  or  written  "  leuce."  If  y< 
of  beaches  and  sea,  this  symbol  will  i 
imagination  at  work  in  recalling  them;   then   } 
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think  of  the  temple  service  of  the  novitiate  sea-birds,  and 
of  the  ghosts  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  appearing,  like  the 
Dioscuri,  above  the  storm-clouds  of  the  Euxine.  And  the 
artist,  throughout  his  work,  never  for  an  instant  loses  faith 
in  your  sympathy  and  passion  being  ready  to  answer  liis ; 
— if  you  have  none  to  give,  he  does  not  care  to  take  you 
into  his  counsel;  on  the  whole,  would  rather  that  you 
should  not  look  at  his  work. 

200.  But  if  you  have  this  sympathy  to  give,  you  may  be 
sure  that  whatever  he  does  for  you  will  be  right,  as  far  as 
he  can  render  it  so.  It  may  not  be  sublime,  nor  beautiful, 
nor  amusing ;  but  it  will  be  full  of  meaning,  and  faithful 
in  guidance.  lie  will  give  you  clue  to  myriads  of  things 
that  he  cannot  literally  teach;  and,  so  far  as  he  does 
teach,  you  may  trust  him.     Is  not  this  6aying  much  ? 

And  as  he  strove  only  to  teach  what  was  true,  so,  in  hia 
sculptured  symbol,  he  strove  only  to  carve  what  was — 
Eight  He  rules  over  the  arts  to  this  day,  and  will  foi 
ever,  because  he  sought  not  first  for  beauty,  not  first  foi 
passion,  or  for  invention,  but  for  Rightness ;  striving  to 
display,  neither  himself  nor  his  art,  but  the  thing  that  he 
dealt  with,  in  its  simplicity.  That  is  his  specific  character 
as  a  Greek.  Of  course,  eveiy  nation's  character  is  con  • 
nected  with  that  of  others  surrounding  or  preceding  it , 
and  in  the  best  Greek  work  you  will  find  some  things  that 
are  still  false,  or  fanciful ;  but  whatever  in  it  is  false  or 
fanciful,  is  not  the  Greek  part  of  it — it  is  the  PluBiiician, 
or  Egyptian   or  Pelasgian  part.     The  essential  Hellenic 
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ntamp  is  veracity: — Eastern  nations  drew  their  horoei 
with  eight  lege,  hut  the  Greeks  drew  them  with  two ; — 
Egyptians  drew  tiieir  deities  -with  cats'  heads,  but  the 
Greeks  drew  them  with  men's;  and  out  of  all  fallacy, 
disproportion,  and  indeiiuitetiess,  they  were,  day  by  day, 
resoivedly  withdrawing  and  exalting  themselves  into  re- 
tricted  and  demonstrable  truth. 


201.  And  now,  having  cut  away  the  miBconceptiona 
wli i i-h  encumbered  our  thoughts,  I  shall  be  able  to  put  the 
Greek  school  into  6ome  clearness  of  its  position  for  you, 
with  respect  to  the  art  of  the  world.  That  relation  is 
strangely  duplicate ;  for  on  one  side,  Greek  art  is  the  root, 
of  all  simplicity;  and  on  the  other,  of  all  complexity. 

On  one  aide  I  eay,  it  is  the  root  of  all  simplicity.  If 
you  were  for  some  prolonged  period  to  study  Greek  sculp- 
ture exclusively  in  the  Elgin  Room  of  the  P-riiieh  Museum, 
and  were  then  suddenly  transported  to  the  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
or  any  other  museum  of  Gothic  and  barbarian  workman- 
ship, you  would  imagine  the  Greeks  wore  the  masters  of 
all  that  was  grand,  simple,  wise,  and  tenderly  human,  op- 
posed to  the  pettiness  of  the  toys  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

202.  On  one  side  of  their  work  they  are  so.  From  all 
vain  and  mean  decoration — all  weak  and  monstrous  error, 
the  Greeks  rescue  the  forms  of  man  arid  beast,  ami  sculp- 
ture them  in  the  nakedness  of  their  true  flesh,  and  with 
the  fire  of  their  living  soul.  Did i actively  from  other 
races,  as  I  have  now,  perhaps  to  your  weariness,  told  you, 
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this  is  the  work  of  the  Greek,  to  give  health  to  what  was 
diseased,  and  chastisement  to  what  was  untrue.  So  far  at 
this  is  found  in  any  other  school,  hereafter,  it  belongs  to 
them  by  inheritance  from  the  Greeks,  or  invests  them 
with  the  brotherhood  of  the  Greek.  And  this  is  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  myth  of  Daedalus  as  the  giver  of  motion 
to  statues.  The  literal  change  from  the  binding  together 
of  the  feet  to  their  separation,  and  the  other  modifications 
of  action  which  took  place,  either  in  progressive  skill,  or 
often,  as  the  mere  consequence  of  the  transition  from 
wood  to  stone,  (a  figure  carved  out  of  one  wooden  log 
must  have  necessarily  its  feet  near  each  other,  and  hands 
at  its  sides),  these  literal  changes  are  as  nothing,  in  the 
Greek  fable,  compared  to  the  bestowing  of  apparent  life. 
The  figures  of  monstrous  gods  on  Indian  temples  have 
their  legs  separate  enough ;  but  they  are  infinitely  more 
dead  than  the  rude  figures  at  Branchidae  sitting  with  their 
hands  on  their  knees.  And,  briefly,  the  work  of  Daedalus 
is  the  giving  of  deceptive  life,  as  that  of  Prometheus  the 
giving  of  real  life ;  and  I  can  put  the  relation  of  Greek 
to  all  other  art,  in  this  function,  before  you  in  easily  com- 
pared and  remembered  examples. 

203.  Ilere,  on  the  right,  in  Plate  XX.,  is  an  Indian  bull, 
colossal,  and  elaborately  carved,  which  you  may  take  as  a 
sufficient  type  of  the  bad  art  of  all  the  earth.  False  in 
form,  dead  in  heart,  and  loaded  with  wealth,  externally. 
We  will  not  ask  the  date  of  this ;  it  may  rest  in  the 
3ternal  obscurity  of  evil  art,  everywhere,  and  for  ever. 
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Now,  beside  this  colossal  bull,  here  is  a  bit  of  DttdaluB 
work,  enlarged  from  a  coin  not  bigger  than  a  shilling; 
look  at  the  two  together,  and  you  ought  to  know,  hence- 
forward,  what  Greek  art  means,  to  the  end  of  your  days. 

204.  In  this  aspect  of  it  then,  I  say,  it  is  the  simplest 
and  nakedest  of  lovely  veracities.  But  it  has  another 
aspect,  or  rather  another  pole,  for  the  opposition  is  diame- 
tric. As  the  simplest,  so  also  it  is  the  most  ccraplex  of 
human  art,  I  told  you  in  my  fifth  Lecture,  showing  you 
the  spotty  picture  of  Velasquez,  that  an  essential  Greek 
character  is  a  liking  for  things  that  are  dappled.  And  you 
cannot  but  have  noticed  how  often  and  how  prevalently 
the  idea  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Porch  of  Polygnotus, 
"o-Toii  TrotKiXi}"  occurs  to  the  Greeks  as  connected 
with  the  finest  art.  Thus,  when  the  luxurious  cit.y  is  op- 
posed to  the  simple  and  healthful  one,  in  the  second  book 
of  Plato's  Polity,  you  find  that,  next  to  perfumes,  pretty 
ladies,  and  dice,  you  must  have  in  it "  irowiX/a,"  which 
observe,  both  in  that  place  and  again  in  the  third  book,  ia 
the  separate  art  of  joiners'  work,  or  inlaying;  but  the 
idea  of  exquisitely  divided  variegation  or  division,  both  in 
sight  and  sound — the  "  ravishing  division  to  the  lute,"  as 
in  Pindar's  "  ttomoXo*  vhvol  "—runs  through  the  compass  of 
all  Greek  art-description ;  and  if,  instead  of  studying  that 
art  among  marbles,  you  were  to  look  at  it  only  on  vuses  of 
a  fine  time,  (look  back,  for  instance,  to  Plate  IV.  here), 
your  impression  of  it  would  be,  instead  of  breadth  and 
simplicity,  one  of  universal  spottiness  and  chequer  *dueas, 
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* b>  ayyicov  "Eptcecriv  irafiiroi/eikoi*; ;"  and  of  the  artists 
delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  crossed  or  starred  or 
spotted  things ;  which,  in  right  places,  he  and  his  public 
both  do  unlimitedly.  Indeed  they  hold  it  complimentary 
■oven  to  a  trout,  to  call  him  a  "  spotty."  Do  you  recollect 
the  trout  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Ladon,  which  Pausaniaa 
says  were  spotted,  so  that  they  were  like  thrushes,  and 
which,  the  Arcadians  told  him,  could  speak  ?  In  this  last 
7roua\/a,  however,  they  disappointed  him.  a  I,  indeed,  saw 
some  of  them  caught/'  he  says,  "  but  I  did  not  hear  any  of 
them  speak,  though  I  waited  beside  the  river  till  sunset." 

205.  I  must  sum  roughly  now,  for  I  liave  detained  you 
too  long. 

The  Greeks  have  been  thus  the  origin  1  >t  only  of  all 
broad,  mighty,  and  calm  conception,  but  of  all  that  is 
divided,  delicate,  and  tremulous ;  "  variable  as  the  shade, 
by  the  light  quivering  aspen  made."  To  them,  as  first 
leaders  of  ornamental  design,  belongs,  of  right,  the  praise 
of  glistenings  in  gold,  piercings  in  ivory,  stainings  in 
purple,  burnishings  in  dark  blue  steel ;  of  the  fantasy  of 
the  Arabian  roof — quartering  of  the  Christian  shield, — 
rubric  and  arabesque  of  Christian  scripture ;  in  fine,  all 
enlargement,  and  all  diminution  of  adorning  thought, 
from  the  temple  to)  the  toy,  and  from  the  mountainous  pil- 
lars of  Agrigentnm  to  the  last  fineness  of  fretwork  in  the 
PiBan  Chapel  of  the  Thorn. 

And  in  their  doing  all  this,  they  stand  as  masters  of 

^ 

human   order  and  justice,  subduing  the  animal  nature. 
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guided  by  the  spiritual  one,  as  yon  see  the  Sicilian 
Charioteer  stands,  holding  his  horse-reins,  with  the  wild 
lion  racing  beneath  him,  and  the  flying  angel  above,  on 
I  lie  beautiful  coin  of  early  Syracuse;  (lowest  in  Plate 
XXI). 

And  the  beginnings  of  Christian  cliivalry  were  in  that 
Greek  bridling  of  the  dark  and  the  white  horses, 

SOS,  Not  that  a  Greek  never  made  mistakes.  He  made 
as  many  as  we  do  ourselves,  nearly  ; — he  died  of  his  mis- 
takes at  last — aB  we  shall  die  of  them ;  but  so  far  he  was 
separated  from  the  herd  of  more  mistaken  and  more 
wretched  nations— -so  far  as  he  was  Greek — it  was  by  his 
rightness.  He  lived,  and  worked,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  fatness  of  his  land,  and  the  fame  of  his  deeds,  by  Ids 
justice,  ami  reason,  and  modesty.  He  became  Gra-ctdus 
exur'iens,  little,  and  hungry,  and  every  man's  errand-boy, 
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The  saw,  and  all  work  in  wood  ; 

The  masts  and  sails  of  ships,  and  all  modes  of  motion ; 
rings  only  proving  too  dangerous  !) 
The  entire  art  of  minute  ornament ; 
And  the  deceptive  life  of  atatnos. 

By  his  personal  toil,  he  involves  the  fatal  labyrinth  for 
linos;  builds  an  impregnable  fortress  for  the  Agrigen- 
inea ;  adorns  healing  baths  among  the  wild  parsley  fieldB 
t  Selinns ;  buttresses  the  precipices  of  Eryx,  under  tha 
:emple  of  Aphrodite;  and  for  bur  temple  itself — finishca 
in  exquisitcness  the  golden  honeycomb. 

207.  Take  note  of  that  last  piece  of  his  art :  it  ia  con- 
nected with  many  things  which  I  must  briug  before  you 
when  we  enter  on  tho  study  of  architecture.  That  study 
we  shall  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence, 
which,  of  all  buildings  known  to  me,  unites  the  moBt  per- 
fect symmetry  with  the  quaintest  TrtwaXta.  Then,  from 
the  tomb  of  your  own  Edward  tho  Confessor,  to  the 
farthest  shrine  of  the  opposite  Arabian  and  Indian  world, 
[  must  show  you  how  the  glittering  and  iridescent  domin- 
ion of  Dsedalus  prevails ;  and  hi3  ingenuity  in  division, 
interposition,  and  labyrinthine  sequence,  more  widely  stilL 
oly  this  last  summer  I  found  the  dark  red  masses  of  the 
■ough  sandstone  of  Furness  Abbey  had  been  fitted  by 
in,  with  no  less  pleasure  than  he  had  in  earring  them, 
nto  wedged  hexagons — reminiscences  of  the  honeycomb 
f  Venus  Erycina.  His  ingenuity  plays  around  the  fraine- 
«ork  of  all  the  noblest  things ;  and  yet  the  brightness  of 
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it.  has  a  lurid  shadow.  The  spot  of  the  fawn,  of  I 
and  the  moth,  may  be  harmless.  But  Dsedalus  reigns  nt 
less  over  the  spot  of  the  leopard  and  snake.  That  ernel 
and  venomous  power  of  his  art  is  marked,  in  the  legends 
of  him,  by  his  invention  of  the  saw  from  the  serpent's 
tooth;  and  his  seeking  refuge,  under  blood -guiltiness,  with 
Minos,  -who  can  judge  evil,  and  measure,  or  remit,  the 
penalty  of  it,  hut  not  reward  good:  Rhadamanthns  only 
can  measure  that ;  but  Minos  is  essentially  the  recogniser 
of  evil  deeds  "conoseitor  delle  peccata,"  whom,  therefore, 
yint  find  in  Dante  under  the  form  of  the  epTrerav.  "  Ci- 
gnesi  eon  la  coda  tantc  volte,  quantunqiic  gradi  vnol  die 
gin  sin  messa." 

And  this  peril  of  the  influence  of  Dredalus  is  twofold; 
first,  in  leading  ua  to  delight  in  glitterings  and  semblances 
of  tilings,  more  than  in  their  form,  or  truth ;— admire  the 
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fljaffam  of  mechanism :— of  all  work  which  he  felt  tc  be 

monstrous  and  inhuman  in  its  imprudent  dexterities. 

We  hold  ourselves,  we  English,  to  be  good  workmen. 

1  do  not  think  I  speak  with  light  reference  to  recent 

calamity,  (for  I  myself  lost  a  young  relation,  full  of  hope 

and  good  purpose,  in  the  foundered  ship  London])  when  1 

say  that  either  an  ^Eginetan  or  Ionian  shipwright  built 

ships  that  could  be  fought  from,  though  they  were  under 

water;  and  neither  of  them  would  have  been  proud  of 

having  built  one  that  would  fill  and  sink  helplessly  if  the 

sea  washed  over  her  deck,  or  turn  upside  down  if  a  squall 

struck  hei  topsail. 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  good  workmanship  consists  in 

continence    and    common    sense,  more    than  in  frantic 

expatiation  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  if  you  would  be 

continent  and  rational,  you  had  better  learn  more  of  Art 

than  you  do  now,  and  less  of  Engineering.    What  is 

taking  place  at  this  very  hour,*  among  the  streets,  once  so 

bright,  and  avenues  once  so  pleasant,  of  the  fairest  city  in 

Europe,  may  surely  lead  us  all  to  feel  that  the  skill  of 

Dsedalus,  set  to  build  impregnable  fortresses,  is  not  so 

wisely  applied    as  in  framing    the  rpyrop  irivov^ — the 

golden  honeycomb. 

•  The  siege  of  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  Lector*, 
is  one  of  its  most  destniotiTe  phases. 


THE  END. 
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